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Basic Bearing Refinements 


CUT TRUCK MAINTENARICE £ 


Fundamentally, America’s truck 
owners buy ton-miles! And they want 
them at the lowest possible cost! That's 
why wise truck manufacturers who 
realize the importance of precision- 
built bearings to dependable truck 
performance standardize on Bower 
Spher-O-Honed bearings. Basic bearing 
refinements—mirror-smooth finish, 
generous oil groove, millionth-inch 
tolerances—are only a few of the 
many important Bower features. They 
are specifically designed to reduce 
maintenance to a practical minimum— 
add mile upon mile to the life of the 
bearings. Whatever your product, if it 
uses bearings you'll be wise to equip 
it with Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 











Many a puzzling scientific problem 
is being unraveled in the labora- 
tories of America’s colleges and 
universities. Far-sighted indus- 
tries, seeking basic scientific infor- 
mation, participate in supporting 
these academic activities. 

Today, in every state of the 
union, scientists in 282 universi- 
ties and colleges, large and small, 
are working on basic science pro- 
jects ranging from the develop- 
ment of a billion-volt synchrotron 
to the analysis of citrus waste from 
which vitamin compounds may be 
extracted. 

Research professors, fellows and 
students in chemistry, engineering 
and physics employ elaborate tech- 
niques, complex equipment and 
vast libraries in unending basic 


Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 


What happens when 
scientific mysteries go to college? 


research applicable to fields such 
as foods, drugs, petroleum, rubber 
and countless others. 

Laboratory work is advancing 
the frontiers of scientific know- 
ledge in many unusual directions 

. the effect of light-absorbing 
filters . . . defrosting with high- 
frequency heat... tree-ring 
research to determine rainfall 
cycles. Findings are made avail- 
able to industry through published 
reports. 

Industry often uses these scien- 


tific facts in producing new or 
improved products. The funda- 
mental research conducted by 
educational institutions and by 
industry is a vital national asset 
which has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the growth of America. 


In its pure and applied research 
programs, America is again prov- 
ing the value of free private man- 
agement and academic freedom 
which encourage ideas, ingenuity 
and the exploration of new 
untrodden fields. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Offices 


"Sleet, 
summer months, 


actually proved the worth of Plastilux ‘500’. 
"At present, 


gone through the complete range of Northwest seasons, and our 
maintenance cost has been shaved considerably." 


Through rain, sleet, hail or hot sun 


Your Message Stays On For Good! 


Weather won't erase your message when it gleams, in full color, 


“500” sign. Tough, enclosed electrical system 
It’s immune to the sun, impervious 


from a hardy Plastilux 
is unfazed by weather extremes. 
to the cold... 
mount it on a cocoanut palm, your identification is hammered home 
hard and consistently wherever your dealers display a Plastilux '500” 
sign. 

Ultra-Violet Plexiglas with slimline shadowless illumination com- 
pletely enclosed, gives the lightest, brightest sign your customers ever 
saw! Your trade-mark and message are fused to the inside surface 
of the Plexiglas in perfect color duplication. Only Plastilux can 
show the colors and detail of trade-marks exactly alike day and night. 


Write for complete information on what SIGNvertising will do for you and 
your dealers. Our SIGNvertising engineers are ready to serve you. 





THE SCIENCE orf SELLING with SIGNS 





306 Neon Avenue, Lima, Ohio 


In Canada — Tek Plastics Lid., Toronto 


snow storms, below-zero temperature, plus extremely hot 
combine to test any outdoor illuminated sign for 
us. We tried every conceivable kind of illumination before we 


approximately 1000 of our Plastilux '500’ signs have 


Noel Crouch 
Advertising Manager 
Jacob Schmidt Brewing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





resists rain, snow and sleet! Hang it on an igloo... 





S00" sions 


e 
Pot. No. 2,503,673 


COSTS LESS to Buy, Ship, Maintain 


Check these features and see why more of 
America’s leading lines are identified by 
Plastilux ‘‘500"' signs than by any other 
illuminated signs. 


HIGHEST DAY AND NIGHT VISIBILITY — 
No shadows at any time! 


COSTS LESS THAN OTHER SIGNS - 
Of comparable illuminated copy! 


REPRODUCES COMPANY COLORS EXACTLY - 
Trade-marks faithfully duplicated! 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE, EASY TO CLEAN - 
Standard Lamps easy to replace! 


SHIPS SAFELY AT REGULAR RATES: ~ 
No premium charges! 


OPERATES ON LOW VOLTAGE — 
No shorts and failures! 


ENTIRE ELECTRICAL SYSTEM ENCLOSED — 
Unaffected by cold, rain or sun! 


SIGNS IN ANY SHAPE OR SIZE — 
Limitless variety of designs! 


LIGHTED BY STANDARD SLIMLINE LAMPS ~ 
Costs only a few cents a day! 


GUARANTEED! 

All signs guaranteed a full year. Get details of 
our SIGNvertising service and how Plastilux 
signs pay for themselves! 








New York—Circle 5-7570; Chicago—Ardmore 1-9400; Los Angeles—Hollywood 9-8697; Detroit—University 41-5606; Washington, D. C.—Sterling 6660; Lima—4014! 

















FACTORY, FIXTURE OR FURNITURE 


Plywood Fits 
The Picture 


AMERICA’S BUSIEST BUILDING 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 


Douglas fir plywood is ... into thin wood sheets 


real wood made by “un- i which are inseparably 
winding” giant logs... cross laminated. 





PLANT EXPANSION or remodeling program coming 
up? You'll get from plan to production far faster 
... shave weeks off work schedules . . . when you 
choose plywood for wall and roof sheathing, siding, 
partitions and concrete form work. Or are you 
looking for a product-improving panel material? 
Choose plywood for its great strength, light weight, 
easy workability and economy. Choose plywood 
for your toughest packaging and maintenance jobs, 
too. Plywood won’t split, shatter or puncture. And 
most important, plywood can help you do these 
and a thousand other jobs right now! See your 
regular source of supply for prices, availability. For 
information about plywood — its uses and properties 
—or for technical assistance, write: Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, Dept. 4112-A, Tacoma, Wn. 


Douglas Fir 


... to form large, light 
panels having beauty 
and great strength 





Now Available...the NEW 


ite) -TTG Tey 


3500. Pounder 


CHECK THESE 
of EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


@ LEV-R-MATIC CONTROLS 
2-woy PUSH-PULL levers per- 
form all jobs—Forward-Back 
Elevating, Tilting. NO GEARS 
TO SHIFT 


@ MOBIL-CHAIN LIFT 
Roller chain operated uprights 
allow unobstructed forward 


view 


@ MOBILIFT AIR COOLED 
3-CYLINDER ENGINE 
This heavy duty engine was 
designed and manufactured 
for exclusive use in MOBILIFT 
Fork Lift Trucks 


Stand-Up Model “H-W" 
3,500-ib. cap. on 15” load 
center. Mast ht. 83” (Free Lif? 
56”; lift ht. 108”; mast ht 
extended 136”) Outside turn- 
ing radius 637/g”; inside turn- 
ing radius ZERO. 


WRITE TODAY 


perk Malic 


DRIVE 


\ Fork Lift Truck 


Created to meet a demand! 


. This is the Stand-Up Model 
“H-W" that MOBILIFT engi- 
neers developed to meet specific 
needs in all types of industry to 
help speed production and cut 
handling costs! 

Not a single maneuverability 
teature or MOBILIFT advantage 
found in smaller models has been 
sacrificed in this new versatile 
“H-W” 3,500-lb. or “H” 3,000- 
lb. capacity truck. 


Mlustrated. 
Model “H-w" 
with 83” Most. 
Also available 
with Stondard 
63” Mast 


Model “‘H" 
3,000-Ib cap. 
available with 
63” and 83” 
Mosts. 





for complete specifications on the new “H” series and other MOBILIFTS. 


py MOBILIFT 


pam ag 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E: RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
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HOME... ox a S minute pass. 
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...and the things we make help them get there 


Whether making home seem closer, or speeding production, or 
coordinating defense—what a vast network of Bell telephone equip- 
ment it takes to bring people together 145 million times a day! 
As manufacturing unit of the Bell System, Western Electric makes 
the good, dependable equipment that does the job. 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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IMPROVED PRODUCT 
PERFORMANCE .... 





Lunt Electric 


MOTORS 


...an end result of special engineering 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


¢ A Lamb Electric 

Motor contributes impor- 

tantly to the good performance 

of a product by providing the 

exact mechanical and electrical 

requirements for the particular 
application. 


Other benefits frequently gained 
by the use of a Lamb Electric 
motor — because it is specially 
engineered for the product — are, 
reduced product weight, compact- 
ness, improved appearance and 


lower cost. 


Our experience in designing and 
building motors for many thousand 
applications is available to help 
you obtain these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA’S ines PRODUCTS 


p 


Pocket-size gear motor for 
machine applications requir- 
ing low output shaft speeds 
with relatively high torque. 


Universal motor with shaft 
carried on double row ball 
bearings; developed for use 
as a high-speed grinder. 


Electrically governed, pre- 
cision-built motor with accu- 
rate speed adjustment. Ideal 
for instrument use. 


2 mb Elecliie 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


in BUSINESS 
this WEEK ecco 





MOTORS 





Playing It Cagey: 


A fair number of businessmen. They 
think industry is riding for a fall. P. 19 


¢ Off the Hook: 


The Wage Stabilization Board. The 
sharp-pencil work it needed to give 
the rubber workers an extra 13¢ is the 
cutest thing since the invention of 
logarithms. P33 


° Strictly From Hunger: 


This season’s crop of Broadway 
shows. If it weren’t for Shaw and 
Shakespeare, you could hardly spend 
your expense account. P. 58 


¢ Riding the Wave: 


And they have figured 
P24 


Engineers. 
out a way to make the most of it. 


e Born Every Minute: 


New customers. But more are born 
in some minutes than in others. It 
makes a difference in your marketing 
strategy. PF. 246 


¢ Waiting at the Church: 


Anaconda Copper. Interior Secretary 
Chapman called off the ceremony that 
would have put it in the aluminum 
business. P. 166 
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NYLON vupnoistery: tip you can 


stains can be easily washed away with 


15,000 passengers rode 71,000 miles 
since this cab went on the road 15 
months ago. Yet the upholstery made 
with Du Pont nylon fibers shows no 
signs of wear... looks fresh and invit- 
ing. The cab driver expects the uphol- 
stery to last for at least another 12,000 
passengers. 

The upholstery in a private car prob- 
ably wouldn’t get as much wear in five 
years—the average life of a car—as 
this taxi got in 15 months. That’s why 
upholstery made with Du Pont’s nylon 
fiber is as good an investment for car 
owners as it is for railroads, bus lines 
and air lines. 

Nylon upholstery has special advan- 
tages for families with children and 
dogs. Nylon’s resiliency and toughness 
stand the abuse of children’s feet and 
dogs’ claws. And mud or most other 


soap and water. 

Upholstery fabric of nylon can be 
made in a wide variety of colors and 
textures. It is good-looking, comfort- 
able—when one railroad polled passen- 
gers on their upholstery preferences, 
nylon was the overwhelming choice. 

Many other products —industrial fil- 
ters, fishing nets, rope, sewing thread 
—have been improved with nylon and 
are now serving industry. Perhaps ny- 
lon’s unique combination of properties 


NYLON 

ACELE* acetate rayon 
ORLON* acrylic fiber 
VISCOSE RAYON 
DACRON* polyesterfiber 


*ou Pont 
TRADE MARKS 


TAKE FROM A CAB DRIVER 


can help you make a new or better 
product, or improve your production 
process. 

NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry”’ contains 23 case histories,’ shows 
you how businessmen are using nylon in 
industry today. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Nylon Division 106, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


for fibers today... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 
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Here’s 124 Pages of Valuable Data 
on STAINLESS STEEL 


Stainless steel is a critical rearmament material. 
As the nation’s mobilization program shifts into 
higher speed, supplies of this vital alloy are 
becoming increasingly restricted. If you’re using 
stainless, be sure you make every pound go as 
far as possible. 

Allegheny Ludlum’s new 124-page, case-bound 
Stainless Steel Handbook is ready for distribu- 
tion now. It will help you to select the right 
stainless steel and to use it right. Comprehensive 
listings of analysis, properties and characteristics 








Remeuber This allo 


America must have more 
Scrap. to make more Steel ! 


Get in the Scrap Now! 








of each type will guide you in specifying grades 
that will do your job most efficiently. Clear, 
concise fabrication data will help you speed 
production and cut waste. 

Your copy of the Stainless Steel Handbook 
will be sent—without charge—upon request. Our 
only stipulation: please make your request upon 
your company letterhead. @ Write Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

ADDRESS DEPT. W 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 
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World markets, especially for metals, show some signs of softening. 





There’s nothing significant yet. Prices abroad still are far higher than 
the ceilings in this country. But the buy-at-any-price rush has suddenly 
vanished. 

A combination of reasons emerges. Many countries lack the dollars to 
pay for scarce materials they had been snatching up until now. Then, too, 
inflation fears have lessened a bit; the rush out of soft currencies into hard 
commodities has lessened. 

Finally, Korean developments ease buying pressures somewhat. 

ss 











Slackening foreign demand may mean some extra metal for this country 
—but not right away. 








Prices still are more than what we can legally pay. Nevertheless, Chilean 
copper (which recently sold abroad at about double the ceiling here) is finding 
buyers chary—even though quotations have been shaded several cents. 

e 
Employment, declining since August, looks worse than it really is. 





True, total employment is down 1.2-million in three months. But much 
of that is caused by seasonal factors—completion of harvesting operations 
by the nation’s farmers and the weather’s curb on construction. 

Farm employment has declined by nearly a million since summer. 

Nonfarm employment, on the other hand, is down only moderately—- 
and still 600,000 ahead of a year ago. If you take out the November drop 
in construction workers, the showing would be even more favorable. 

e 

Declining employment, to be serious, has to be accompanied by rising 

unemployment. That may sound automatic, but it isn’t. 








Unemployment rose only 200,000 while employment was dropping 
500,000 between October and November. And unemployment is almost 
exactly the same now as it was in July with employment down more than a 
million. 

The answer, of course, is the casual worker. He (or she, and a lot of 
them are women, particularly on farms) comes into the labor force in the 
summer when unskilled jobs are most plentiful, drops out in winter. 





« 

Nonfarm jobs apparently have soaked up about as many people as pos- 
sible without additional incentives. That’s just another way of saying that 
the civilian labor force isn’t growing. 

In fact, in the Census Bureau's job counts for both October and Novem- 
ber, the labor force was smaller than a year earlier. 

J 

Farm employment must be approaching the irreducible minimum. 

There were only 8,035,000 working on jobs at this summer’s peak—and 
that includes some 6-million farm operators, not to mention their sons. The 
postwar high was 10.4-million in 1947; last year’s top was a million over this 
year’s. 

This frees hands for arms work, but not necessarily the right skills. 

3 

Machines are behind two major farming trends: (1) more production 

with (2) fewer workers. 


Despite some adverse weather, farmers this year apparently have 
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chalked up the greatest production record ever. And they did it with the 
smallest work force they have ever had in peacetime. 
But that’s not all. They are called on for another new high in 1952. 
The Dept. of Agriculture has set crop goals 4% above this year’s. 
2 
Feeding a record cattle population-—both for beef and milk—is one of 
the reasons Washington wants more corn in 1952. 








The goal is a corn acreage 3% larger than this year. That may not 
sound like much, but corn is an 85-million to a 90-million acre crop. Thus 
3% means pretty nearly 3-million acres. 

And 3-million acres can mean 120-million bu. When steers and hogs 
convert that much corn into sirloins and chops, you’ve got something. 

a 
The price of hogs may hold down pork supplies next year. 





Corn is selling around $1.90 a bu. in Chicago. Hog raisers figure that 
100 Ib. of pork should be worth as much as 12 bu. to 13 bu. of corn. Thus 
they feel entitled to $24 to $26 a cwt. 

But the best hogs are selling around $18.50 a cwt. today. And even if 
the price rises next year, the ceiling is only $21.50. 

Neither today’s price nor the ceiling is enough, the farmer figures. 

--~- e 

The possibility of overproduction doesn’t seem to scare the Dept. of 
Agriculture, not in the case of rice, at least. 

We produced about 441-million 100-Ib. bags this year. That was 18% 
more than in 1950 and 42% above the 1940-49 average. Yet the Dept. of 
Agriculture wants the same acreage (almost 2-million) again next year. 

While our exports fell to 9.1-million bags in the crop year ended last 
July, they undoubtedly have risen sharply since. Rice is one of our best 
weapons against communism in food-short Asia. 

Cuba is the big cash customer, taking 75% of last year’s exports. 

e 

Unusually large exports of wheat are another reason that the govern- 
ment is aiming high in its crop goals. 

In the first four months of the current crop year, we have sent abroad 
over 150-million bu. (including flour and macaroni). That’s more than double 
the figure for the same period last year. 

And some of the gain seems to be at Peron’s expense. Argentina’s grain 
exports in the July-October period were 20% below last year. 

e 

People bought sparingly and charged sparingly from June through Sep- 
tember. But all that has changed. 

Store volume was up moderately in October—and charge account debt 
took a fairly big, $150-million jump. 

But, in time sales, there was little to indicate that easier instalment 
terms were spurring sales. In fact, instalment credit on autos dropped by $46- 
million; this was barely offset by the rise in other sales credit. 

e 

The next couple of weeks are the big ones if Christmas sales are to set 
a new record. Department stores have been posting fair plus signs since Sep- 
tember. The comparison, however, is with a slack period in 1950. 

But the two weeks before Christmas last year were whoppers. They 
topped the same 1949 period by 14% and will be something to beat. 
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You’ve never seen 


ANYTHING 


like it before! 


A new material...with properties superior | 
to those of any wood product yet developed... 


novo 


Novoply has such great potentialities, it can loom 
like a giant in your product-development plans. 

Why? It’s spectacularly beautiful! 

The flattest wood paneling ever produced — 
virtually warp-free. 

Light. Strong. Dimensionally stable. Easily 
fabricated with ordinary wood-working tools. 
Has excellent nail and screw holding properties 
... good insulating and sound-reduction qualities. 

And ... Novoply is remarkably low-priced! 

Known uses? Novoply is ideal for furniture, 
fixtures, wall paneling, built-ins, sliding doors 
and as core stock for wood veneers and plastic 
laminates. 

Unknown uses? Novoply is so new that scores 
of uses have not yet been brought to light. But 
plenty of manufacturers are now at work discov- 
ering them. 

What about your industry? Isn’t there a place 
for this exciting and completely new material? 
Put your designers and engineers to work on 
Novoply at once. 

Send the coupon for a sample of Novoply and 
full information today. M. Reg. 


Patented : other patents pending. 





Made by UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Weldwood® Plywood, Weldwood 
Doors and other Wood Specialties. 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send a sample of Novopty and descriptive booklet. 


Name 


BW—12.8-51 








Address 





City 














Wherever industry wants natural resources 


developed Bechtel will go... an organization 


thoroughly experienced in the design, engineering 


and construction of projects at foreign locations. 
BECHTEL CORPORATION 
BUILDERS FOR WORLD INDUSTRY 
Los Angeles » SAN FRANCISCO « New York 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
ARABIAN BECHTEL COMPANY - CANADIAN BECHTEL LIMITED - COMPANIA BECHTEL, S.A. + CONSTRUCTORA BECHTEL, S.A. 


BECHTEL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION + INTERNATIONAL BECHTEL, INC. 


1 SAUDI ARABIA. 854 miles 30°-31” pipe line, 
pump stations, refinery and other oil facilities. 
(Arabian American Oil Company and Trans; 
Arabian Pipe Line Company) 


2 KUWAIT. Now in operation, the largest oil 
pier ever built—loading capacity 900,000 
b. p. d. (Kuwait Oil Company Limited) 


3 BAHREIN. Pioneer refinery in world’s great- 
est oil ‘reserve area. Complete by Bechtel, in- 
cluding port. (Caltex) 


4 SUMATRA. Oil field development, construc- 
tion of gathering centers, pipe line, pump 
station, barge terminal, deepwater port. (N. V. 
Caltex Pacific Petroleum Maatschappij) 

5 VENEZUELA. Repressuring plants, pipe line, 
telephone lines, jungle highway — making oil 
from the interior available on the Caribbean 
coast. (Mene Grande Oil Company) 
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§ Latest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above)... . . °2335 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... . 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbie.). .... cece 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily avy., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars).............0000eeeeees 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 

Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). . 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 

Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 

Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............-- 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............+++- 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)...... 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks Werke so 53,040 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 73,260 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . 20.865 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ' 32,082 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,67 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Consumer credit outstanding (in millions)................ ; October 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions). . wits ...... October 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions). ... .October 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions). .... November 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions). .... . November 
Employment (in millions)........... aa assesses. ..NOvember 
Unemployment (in millions) ib ees ses « NOVEIDES 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec. 1. 


++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ 
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Preceding Month 
Week Ago 


$2522: Zook 


2,079 2,019 
$86,313 118,743 
+$37,045 $32,767 
7,157 7,319 
5,888 6,288 
+1,993 1,928 


77 82 
58 62 
42% = + 5% 
149 143 


456.9 458.6 
315.9 313.5 
357.7 356.8 
4.131¢ 4.131¢ 
$42.00 $42.00 
24.500¢  24.500¢ 
$2.54 $2.49 
42.23¢ 38.99¢ 
$2.23 $2.40 


178.5 181.2 
3.58% 3.54% 
23% 24% 


52,124 
72,648 
20,571 
31,926 
24,427 
Preceding 

Month Month 
$19,528 $19,350 
$13,167 $13,163 
$41.3 $41.1 
$1,694 $1,800 
$821 $914 
61.3 61.8 
1.8 1.6 


Year 
Ago 


218.0 


1,938 
152,107 
$51,969 

6,716 

5,825 

1,834 


81 
58 
-3% 

160 


483.2 
337.1 
361.3 
4.13le¢ 
$40.75 
24.500¢ 
$2.26 
42.25¢ 
$3.35 


154.2 
3.22% 
1i-1 GF 


50,546 
69,923 
17,097 
32,984 
20,501 
Year 
Ago 
$19,398 
$13,389 
$30.9 
$1,901 
$668 


61.3 
2.2 


on each series on request 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


82 
53 

+ 30% 
217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
##9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 

1946 
Average 
$6,802 
$3,025 
$20.5 
$803 
$197 
55.2 

ya 


t Revised 
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--. at it’s new $5,000,000 oil research center 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


planned for lasting 


economy ... installed 


JENKINS VALVES 


Archetects 

AUSTIN, FIELD & PRY, LOS ANGELES 
General Contractors 

P. J. WALKER CO., LOS ANGELES 
Mechanical Contractors 

S$. GLEN HICKMAN CO., LOS ANGELES 
Consulting Mechanical Engineer 
SAMUEL L. KAYE, LOS ANGELES 


The new 14-building research center of the Union Oil 
Company of California is unique in many features of design. 
Here, a research staff of 250 will have every modern facility 
for developing products that will shape the company’s 
future progress. 

The same future-minded attitude was maintained toward 
plant operating costs by the architects and engineers 
who specified equipment. To insure lasting efficiency and 
maintenance economy, they chose Jenkins Valves for more 
than 3,000 control points on the miles of steam, water, 
sanitation, fire-control, and other pipelines essential to 
operations. 

Like so many of the nation’s top-flight building specialists, 
these men have confidence in the extra measure of efficiency 
and endurance built into Jenkins Valves. 

Despite this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins 
Valves. For new installations, for all replacements, let the 
Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting valve economy. 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17; Jenkins 
Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


SOME OF THE 3000 JENKINS VALVES in- 
stalled at the new research center. Many structural 
innovations, designed to simplify maintenance, are 


unique in this plant. Tunnels between buildings 





carry all pipelines; make them readily accessible. 
Air-conditioning system supplies 100% fresh air 
to laboratories at all times. The administration 
building, shown above, is one of 14 major build- 


ings on a 100 acre site. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
DEC. 8, 1951 
A 
BUSINESS 


WEEK 


No major reversal of mobilization strategy is ahead. This needs 
repeating because of the rising concern among many businessmen that once 
Congress gets back it will force all-out rearmament. 

The present “guns-and-butter” policy will stand. Don’t lose sight of 
this: The arms program is not nearly big enough to make full use of the 
economy. Cutting off “butter” would surely result in idle machines, 
materials, and men. 

Next year is an election year. And barring full war, not even the 
most aggressive rearmament advocates in Congress would risk a policy 
that would cause unemployment. 

- 


But there will be shifts in emphasis. And these will bring on new 
problems. Johnson’s Senate committee (BW—Dec.1’51,p19) has put the 
President and Wilson on a spot. There’s no escaping the fact that defense 
production is way off schedule. Truman and Wilson know it and are plan- 
ning moves to speed things. 

The big problem is tools—not materials. Tools account for the delay 
in jet engines, for example. And unless Wilson can find a way to break 
the tool bottleneck, he may decide to raid civilian hard goods makers— 
autos, for example—for some of their machines. If he does, this will mean 
more cutbacks until new tools are available. 

But no drastic ban on civilian hard goods is in sight. The worst to 
expect is a further tightening. And that will be hard if there’s peace in 
Korea late this year or early next. 


A word of caution on estimates of rising arms output: Mobilizer Wilson 
has just said that production is rising at the rate of $1-billion per month. 
A little arithmetic will show that at this rate of climb the present monthly 
output of $2-billion plus would hit $14-billion plus inside 12 months—or an 
annual rate of some $168-billion. Wilson didn’t mean that at all. What 
he meant was that over the next year we will add some $12-billion to total 
arms production. 

e 


Manly Fleischmann is talking about leaving. The DPA-NPA boss 
told Wilson at the start that he would stay only until the Controlled 
Materials Plan was well launched. 


Henry Fowler, Fleischmann’s deputy in the National Production 


Authority, is slated to take over that agency. His advance to administrator 
is expected in January. 

A big-name businessman is speculated on to head the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. The feeling is that Wilson will need a man of influence 
to help him push arms output, once there’s no fighting in Korea to provide 
a patriotic spark. 

e 


Price chief DiSalle plans to resign early in 1952. The date is tentative. 
He will stay until a successor is found. But he’s very anxious to go back 
to Ohio politics, and the “inflation lull” is his chance. 

Ed Phelps, deputy administrator in the Office of Price Stabilization, is 
the most talked of prospect to take over as chief. 

Ed Morgan, OPS enforcement boss, may return to the Justice Dept. 
as tax fraud prosecutor, taking over from Caudle (who was fired). 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK  Cominuec) 





WASHINGTON OPS is discouraging price cuts. That may sound cockeyed. But it’s 

BUREAU a fact, nonetheless. Here’s the picture: 

DEC. 8, 1951 Many prices currently are below ceilings. So OPS is moving in, setting 
new ceilings at about current levels. In other words, manufacturers are 
now on notice that if they pass along cost declines to customers they invite 
OPS to lower their ceilings. Thus you can be sure manufacturers will think 
twice before cutting prices hereafter. For they know that if costs rise 
later they’ll have to go through a lot of red tape to get their ceilings jacked 
back up. OPS is aware of this. But it’s eager to court consumers by mak- 
ing a show of lower ceilings. 

* 


The Council of Economic Advisers is into politics again. 

Watch for the January report. It will be an economic justification for 
the whole Fair Deal program. The council’s attitude is that if Truman (or 
his candidate) wins next year the council is safe. But if the GOP wins, 
the council is pretty sure to be junked. 


Washington forecasters are hedging their Christmas predictions. Up 
to now, they’ve been quick to forecast retail sales above last year’s record. 
Now they aren’t so sure. They feel the pickup isn’t so big as they 
expected. Current talk is of a business volume approaching that of 1950. 
But that’s still good business by any standards. 


There’s much optimism about Korea. Confidence is high among 
government officials that an armistice will be worked out, probably before 
the month’s end and surely not later than next month. 

But that won’t end the cold war. Nobody believes that the Soviet 
will call off the arms race on any terms we can accept soon. 


Eisenhower’s candidacy is taken more and more for granted by his 
backers. At the new headquarters for the general here, inquirers are 
assured that it’s no longer a question of “whether” but only of “how” the 
announcement will come. And there are hints that Eisenhower has set the 
date for his plunge. 

@ 


Washington is now really alarmed by the scandals. The original 
strategy of trying to pass off the disclosures as smear attacks just won’t 
work anymore. For the charges keep getting more serious all the time. 

Are the charges true? Some are—and much evidence is yet to come. 
Meanwhile, reports from the grassroots say that the voters already are in 
such a frame of mind that they are willing to believe anything. That really 
scares the Democrats. 

A dramatic move by Truman is predicted. Advisers are telling him 
he’s got to move fast, or else the impression that our leaders knew 
about the dirty work, but didn’t act, will be too deep to uproot. 


Some big heads might roll. 
& 


Political consequences of the scandals can’t be foreseen, of course. 
But the way things are developing, dishonesty in government may top 
foreign policy and the Fair Deal as a 1952 issue. It’s something the people 
understand, something that strikes close to home. 
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== Joy MA? UFACTURING COMPANY — 
me ny for the Cbasic Gudbdurtries 


HENRY W. OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
October 19, 1951 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Attention: Development and Research Division 


Geritlemen: 





Among the many developments contributed by the Joy Manufacturing Company 
to the coal mining industry is the Continuous Miner. This unique machine 
combines the operations ordinarily done by blasting, cutting, drilling, and 

loading. The Continuous Miner rips coal from the solid face and deposits it 
An example in the transportation system. By eliminating blasting, the machine materially 
increases safety and reduces the amount of timbering necessary to support 
of INCO the roof. Water sprays wet down the coal during mining operations to 


minimize dust. 


Technical The Joy Continuous Miner rips out the coal by brute force. A series of 
: : tungsten-carbide tipped bits, mounted on a rotating drum, are jammed into 
Assistance the coal by hydraulic pressure. The combination of upward force and rotating 
action does the work. The tremendous power exerted by the Continuous Miner 
inevitably results in severe stresses, shock, and wear. To insure continuous, 
trouble-free operation, the machine must be constructed of rugged and durable 


parts. Hence, it is only natural that we gave the most careful consideration 

to the selection of the materials used for components of this machine. 
Among others, we discussed these problems with your technical field men. 
They contributed not only valuable suggestions, but practical experience in 


the solution of problems of a comparable nature, which helped us to improve 
control over certain of our manufacturing and processing operations. 





RNS Ate 


We wish you to know that this help, so freely given by your technical staff, 
is sincerely appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 


JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LEO AERIS ht eS PE il agree mtb iee ti 


J Merck, Chief Engineer 


AIR COMPRESSORS *¢ ROCK ORILLS © CORE OANLS ¢ HOISTS © FANS © BLOWERS + OXYGEN GENERATORS «+ O'L FIELD ORNLS 


ANO A COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT FOR MINES, TUNNELS, QUARRIES AND THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 














At the present time, the bulk of the nickel pro- We shall continue to make available to in- 
duced is being diverted to defense. Through dustry technical data and service experience on 
application to the appropriate authorities, nickel alloys containing nickel, as dissemination of such 
is obtainable for the production of engineering information can help promote the intelligent 
alloys for many end uses in defense and utilization of critical materials. 
defense-supporting industries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. tewvorx's, nv 
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E’VE LABELED IT “simplicity” because the machine it 

represents is so simple. Engineered simplicity is designed 
into the Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single Spindle Automatic 
Chucking Machine. 

The 1-AC is simple and easy to set up .. . simple to tool, and 
simple to operate. There are no cams to change, and tooling 
stations are easy to get at. A wide range of speeds and feeds are 
readily available. 

You get accurate, automatic machine operation on even small 
lot jobs that were never practical for automatic machines before. 

One man can operate two machines, turning out substantially 
more production than two men on hand operated machines .. . 
and with a large saving in setup time. 

WAR N E R Certain machining jobs in your plant—even in small or medium 

& lot runs—can undoubtedly be done faster, and with less man- 

power, with the 1-AC Automatic. To find out how this 1-AC 

SWASEY fits into your production picture, call our Field Representative 
in your territory. 


Cleveland 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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CIO AND BIG STEEL representatives sat down in Pittsburgh this week to thrash out a new steel contract. But there’s more .. . 


At Stake: Industry's Wage Line 


Pittsburgh was the focus of business 
attention this week—even though in 
Washington a new economic stabiliza- 
tion chief was taking over, in New York 
the NAM was in national convention, 
and in Paris the Big Four powers were 
trying to find a disarmament formula. 

In Pittsburgh—in a foyer off the ball 
room in the William Penn Hotel— 
representatives of U.S. Steel and the 
CIO were determining American in 
dustry’s wage, price, and profit levels for 
a large part of 1952. 
¢ The Wage Pace—At midnight on 
Dec. 31, the contracts expire that 


have governed the relations between 
the basic steel companies and_ their 
unionized employees for the past two 
years. 

The ultimate wage settlement in steel 
will just about set the pace for the wage 
increase parade for at least the first 
quarter of next year. Until John L. 
Lewis and the coal operators come to 
terms On a new contract—some time in 
April—steel will set the pattern. The 
“steel package” will sit on every bar- 
gaining table in the land where wages 
are being discussed. 

As the negotiators sit down, the best 


bet is that the package will involve a 
wage increase somewhere between 15¢ 
and 20¢. 

e The Strike Pace—Don’t look for a 
serious steel strike. There may be a 
strike; but Washington is determined 
that, if one does come, it will be short. 
And Washington will make the real 
decisions. 

But a new steel contract written with 
out a protracted strike can prove a mis- 
leading omen for other industrics in 
1952. Many employers will find the 
steel wage boost too rich for their 
blood. To get them to accept it, many 
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unions will have to fight, strike, and 
overcome great resistance. 

Thus, though the steel negotiations 
may come to a peaceful ending them- 
selves, they may be ushering in a stormy 
year on the labor front. The production 
the nation can save in averting a steel 
stoppage may very well be lost, and 
lost again, in strikes in other industries 
—strikes originating in some formula 
cleverly devised to save steel. 


I. Points of Strength 


That some formula will be worked 
out to give the steelworkers more pay 
than present stabilization rules permit 
is obyious from the strength of the 
CIO’s bargaining position. 

Thus far, the union negotiating team 
under Philip Murray has not been 
specific about its wage demand. It is 
asking a “substantial” boost and has 
made some anteroom hints that it is 
looking for “about 30¢.” Both the 
figure and the technique are standard 
Murray bargaining gambits. 

Nor: has U.S. Steel yet made any 
specifig proposal. It has taken one firm 
position: Any wage increase must be 
paid for in increased prices. And any 
counteroffer it may make is likely to 
be limited to 6¢—the amount allow- 
able under the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s Regulation No. 8 (which per- 
"mits increases sufficient to restore the 
“Joss in real value of wages” from Jan. 
1, 1951, to the date of the increase). 

Evidently, the coming pay hike in 
steel will be fixed within a range of 
from 6¢ to 30¢ an hour. 

But at what point? 
¢ Considerations—In attempting to 
answer that question, three considera- 
tions must be weighed: 

(1) The need for steel is critical. 

This is a factor playing into Murray’s 
hands. Murray will be able to get more 
than he would otherwise, because the 
cost of a strike is too great to pay. 

(2) We are less than a year away 
from a national election. This is the 
party-in-power’s last chance to show 
the steelworkers—and the millions of 
other employees whose wages will be 
set by the steel bargain—the dollars- 
and-cents value of keeping a friendly 
administration in Washington. 

This, too, favors Murray. Washing- 
ton’s role in the determination of 1952 
steel wages dwarfs in importance the 
roles of both the companies and the 
union. If the issue cannot be settled 
in Pittsburgh, Washington takes over 
automatically—either through the dis- 
putes-handling powers of WSB or 
through some fact-finding tribunal that 
the President may establish. And if, 
by some unexpected miracle, an agree- 
ment is reached in Pittsburgh, WSB 
must review and approve it before it 
can become effective. 
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(3) Murray has revealed a consider- 
able sensitivity to public opinion. He 
wants neither for himself nor for his 
union the onus of responsibility for 
wrecking inflation controls. 

To some degree, this limits what 
Murray will fight for in the way of a 
settlement figure. It is conceivable at 
least that if he were really determined 
about it he could get 30¢. But it would 
take some very tough talk indeed, and 
almost certainly a strike. More im- 
portant, a boost of such size, with its 
attendant steel price adjustment, would 
write finis to economic stabilization. 
Murray is going to try hard to avoid 
being charged with doing that. 

Weigh these factors, and you come 
up with the prospect of a final settle- 
ment costing the companies between 
15¢ and 20¢ an hour. 


ll. The Clever Formula 


WSB demonstrated this week in the 
rubber wage settlement (page 33) the 
contortions it can go through to approve 
a wage deal. There are several ration- 
alizations it could find for a 15¢ to 20¢ 
wage boost in steel: : 

WSB could find that the cost-of-liv- 
ing index for October, 1950—the latest 
available when steel made its last wage 
change—is a more appropriate base date 
than January, 1951. In that event, a 
7% index rise is available to justify a 
13¢-an-hour increase to “keep wages 
even.” Add another 4¢ per hour in lieu 
of paid holidays, which are not now pro- 
vided in the steel contracts, and you 
get enough to settle the present dis- 
pute. 

Another way it can be done is to use 
the “annual improvement” or produc- 
tivity allowance WSB approved in the 
General Motors case. This permitted 
4¢ to be added to GM pay envelopes, 
over and above cost-of-living wage 
boosts. Some steel economists say pro- 


ductivity in their industry has advanced 
faster than in autos. It wouldn’t be too 
hard for WSB to find a 5¢ productivity 
increase justified in steel; plus +¢ for 
paid holidays; plus 6¢ under Regulation 
No. 8; plus another 1¢ or 2¢ in added 
night shift premiums—for a total of 
15¢ to 18¢. Again, enough to settle 
the dispute. 

¢ The Play’s the Thing—Both of these 
methods of calculation, and a number 
of others that are possible, will com- 
mend themselves to WSB for the over- 
riding reason that they will get the steel 
case disposed of without seeming to 
tear up all the wage rules. That may 
well be specious play-acting, but every- 
one is expected to cooperate in its 
staging. 

WSB, Wilson, and the President will 
want it that way—because they feel 
they must avoid a steel strike without 
giving the impression that wage con- 
trol has been abandoned. 

The union will want it that way— 
because it doesn’t want to be portrayed 
as the villain who burned the house. 

And the industry will want it that 
way—for motives that are the most 
complicated of all. 

The industry must have its price in- 
creases, and their adequacy will be 
determined largely by Washington’s 
good will. A dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude toward a wage increase conspiracy 
could cost the steel companies money— 
real money—on their price list. 

Another motive for helping sell the 
idea that a big wage boost won’t really 
take off the lid is the concern for its 
public relations that the industry 
shares with Murray. It doesn’t covet a 
reputation for being party to the wreck- 
ing of economic stabilization. In the 
end, the industry knows it will have 
to accept, however reluctantly, a gov- 
ernment dictate. It doesn’t want its 
acceptance construed as a betrayal of 
business’ interests. 


New Executive Plane Sells Out Fast 


If you want one of these Beechcraft Twin- 
Bonanza executive planes, you'll have to 
wait. Beech Aircraft Corp. scheduled 100 
for production in 1952; all were sold be- 


fore the nationwide demonstration tour 
wound up last week. The plane cruises at 
180 mph. for 950 mi. on a tankful, may fit 
needs of feeder airlines. It costs $50,000. 
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Cure for Martin? 


By yearend, piane maker 
will seek to cure shortage of 
cash. It could mean manage- 
ment change. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. is starving 
at the laden banquet table. The air- 
plane manucacturer has a backlog of 
well over $400-million in orders. But 
it also has a dire shortage of cash. 
¢ RFC Loan—By yearend Martin will 
take drastic action to dig out of the 
fiscal mire, according to the Dec. 10 
issue of Aviation Week, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. Currently, the company’s 
books show $6,621,000 in cash against 
debts of $26-million. Of the red ink 
side, $14,410,000 is owed to the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Martin, to 
date, has met every payment and con- 
dition punctiliously. Officially, it has 
not asked RFC for any more money. 
But unofficial approaches were made, 
and RFC indicated that it isn’t inter- 
ested. 

Decision on what to do will be made 
before Dec. 31, when Martin will have 
just about used up its emergency help 
from the Navy—an extension of $3- 
million of its V-loan, plus an addi- 
tional $3.5-million. There are three 
principal courses by which the company 
can still seek an infusion of new money: 

Private capital. Martin is busily seck- 
ing private money. Despite the com- 
pany’s buckets of red ink in the past 18 
months, it remains an attractive invest- 
or’s item—at the right price. Partly, 
that’s due to the military backlog. And 
partly to the extremely favorable tax 
position into which its losses have 
thrust it. Last year the company an- 
nounced an $18-million loss; such losses 
carried forward could make a nice tax 
cushion for future profits. 

At least two private syndicates are 
dickering now over plans to buy Martin 
outright. The idea would be to install 
a new top management, but hold to- 
gether the admittedly first-class en- 
gincering, research, and_ electronics 
staffs. 

Such major lending agencies as the 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Chase National Bank of 
New York, National City Bank of New 
York, and Baltimore National Bank— 
which have put up Martin’s present 
V-loan money—are considering addi- 
tional investment in Martin, perhaps 
via some form of V-loan. 

It has also been suggested that other 
aircraft makers, such as Republic, 
Grumman, and Convair, come to the 
rescue by taking over some Martin con- 
tracts and facilities. Both Martin and 
the highly interested armed services fear 
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that this would be disastrous to the 
morale of employees. That objection 
might be met by help from outside the 
industry, and there ln also been talk 
that a major automobile manufacturer 
might move in. 

Government financing. Martin may 
seek more government money to tide it 
over for military production of Navy 
flying boats, the Air Force’s B-57A Can- 
berra jet bomber, guided missiles, such 
as the Matador and Viking, and elec- 
tronic equipment. 

After conferences with Martin, the 
Navy, Air Force, and Defense Produc- 
tion Authority have indicated that they 
could order additional funds for the 
company. This could be done by a 
DPA order to RFC. There’s a catch, 
though: Martin might have to cancel 
its commercial ,contracts. 

Receivership. Martin might be 
forced into receivership to effect the 
reorganization and __ recapitalization 
needed to offset its massive recent 
losses. 

No matter which alternative is 
picked, the company is sure to con- 
tinue doing business at the same old 
stand. The government, the aircraft 
industry, and private capital are all 
determined to keep it going, even 
though its face may get lifted consider- 
ably in the process. 

A principal problem facing the com- 
pany is deciding what to do with its 
commercial contracts to build the 
costly 4-0-4 transport. The 4-0-4 is the 
culmination of the troubles that have 
been besetting Martin since World 
War II. 

* Too Hopeful—Martin, like just about 

everyone else in the industry, overesti- 
mated the postwar market for commer- 
cial planes. The company dived into 
the immensely competitive two-engine 
transport field, with its 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 
models. Martin figured it could sell 
about 700 of them; price schedules, 
therefore, were fixed at that scale of 
production. 

Actually, just 31 of the planes were 
sold. Company sales prestige was also 
hurt by accidents. All in all, the 2-0-2 
venture cost Martin approximately $36- 
million before production was stopped 
in 1948. 

The company coasted along for a 
while on modest military orders, then 
decided to invade the commercial field 
again. 

Then in 1950 the company intro- 
duced the 40-passenger 4-0-4, which 
proved to be directly competitive with 
Convair’s 340. Both companies set 
their prices on the basis that they 
would have military as well as civilian 
orders. Convair got the military orders, 
Martin didn’t—or hasn’t yet. 

That’s why Martin is stuck now 
with commercial contracts to build 
4-0-4s at uneconomic prices. 


100-Year Loan 


Union Carbide gets a 
flexible deal with insurance 
companies to finance future 
expansion. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. out- 
did the 99-year lease last week. It set 
up a new standard for perpetuity: a 
100-year loan. Its notes for $300-mil- 
lion are being split evenly between the 
Metropolitan and Prudential companies. 

Wall Street raises its eyebrows at 
both the maturity and the interest rate. 
The notes carry a 33% ticket. That's 
less than 4% more than the 34% to 
34% that top corporations have been 
paying for 30-year money. 

Fine print in the loan agreement ex- 
plains why both parties were willing to 
sign up for 100 years—and also makes 
the rate look more reasonable. The 
explanation: There’s an eseape hatch. 
Anytime after Nov. 1, 1959, either 
party can call for conversion of the en- 
tire loan to 25-year 34% notes. 
¢ Eventualities—Any of four things can 
now happen to the loan: 

¢ The notes can run to maturity 
on Nov. 1, 2051. As long as it remains 
unconverted, the loan requires no set- 
aside for sinking fund. Union Carbide 
would have had the use of the money. 
The insurance companies would have 
raked in some $1.1-billion in interest. 
In this case, Carbide would be paying 
the full 33% rate. 

¢ Carbide can pay up before the 
maturity date. But the company can’t 
pay off by borrowing money elsewhere 
at a lower rate. Repayment can come 
only from earnings or from sale of stock. 

¢ Carbide can elect after Novem- 
ber, 1959, to convert the loan to 25- 
year 34% notes. In this case, a sink- 
ing fund would have to be set up five 
years after the conversion. The com- 
pany would use this option, of course, 
if interest rates were softening. 

¢ Metropolitan and Prudential 
can make the same election after Nov. 
lk, 1959, if money rates are rising not- 
ably and look as if they’d stay high. 
¢ Advantages—If either party takes ad- 
vantage of the conversion clause, Car- 
bide will pay 33% for eight years or 
more and 34% for the next 25 years. 
That’s slightly higher than the going 
rates for 33-year money. But there are 
advantages for Carbide. 

Carbide doesn’t need $300-million 
right now, or even before Nov. 1, 1954, 
the time when the full amount will be 
in hand. But it’s a growing company, 
with long-range expansion -needs, and 
this method of borrowing gives flexi- 
bility. It’s the next thing to issuing 
more common stock. 
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PATTERN 


for handling trouble spots was set by wartime rubber PLAN ES 


czar William Jeffers. 


Czar Harold R. Boyer made the Air Force ease 
off on design changes in the factory. 


For the Tough Spots—One-Ma 


During World War II, whenever 
any part of the production program 
got especially fouled up, the stock solu- 
tion was to appoint some person from 
industry to straighten it out. These 
industry “‘czars”’ given semi- 
autonomous powers right ACTOSS agency 
lines. They called the turn on opera- 
tions of industries ranging all the way 
from synthetic rubber and coal to 
public transportation and housing. 

All during the war, Charles E. Wil- 
son, WPB’s top production officer, 
took a dim view of these controls 
czars. He battled with one or another 
of them much of the time 

Now the same Charles E. Wilson 
has pulled a switch. He has revived the 
czar concept as a prime tool for Carry- 
ing out the present mobilization pro- 
gram. Right now, he’s got four of them 
shaking out kinks in production of 
machine tools, aircraft, aluminum, and 
electronic equipment. 

e Different Pattern—Although Wil- 
son’s four czars have powers approxi- 
mating those of their wartime prede- 
cessors, the resemblance just about ends 
tight there. Wilson’s potent quartet 


were 
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works closely with other mobilization 
officials, generally behind closed doors. 

Wilson planned it that way. - He 
personally selected three of his czars: 
Clay P. Bedford, to tackle machine tool 
production, Harold R. (Bill) Boyer for 
aircraft, and Samucl W. Anderson for 
aluminum, ‘They are responsible: only 
to Wilson and Defense Production 
head, Manly Fleischmann. 

At DPA, the three deputies found 
Edmund T. Morris, Jr., already at work 
riding herd on electronic production. 
Morris was appointed last spring by 
William H. Harrison, Fleischmann’s 
predecessor, as chairman of DPA’s elec- 
tronics production board. 


|. Resemblance Accidental 


The fact that the new czars were 
hand-picked undoubtedly accounts for 
the absence of the noisy friction that 
marked the careers of most of their 
World War II prototypes. 

Wilson and his WPB boss, Donald 
M. Nelson, had most of their czars 
thrust upon them. Harold Ickes was 
put into business as both petroleum 


and coal czar by order of the President. 
So was transportation czar Joseph B. 
Eastman. Rubber czar William M. 
Jeffers, possibly the most imperious of 
the lot, also was appointed by the 
White House. Though he was ex- 
pected to work within WPB, he stood 
no interference. 

Jeffers, like Ickes, Eastman, and the 
others, came into conflict with Nelson 
and other controls officials largely be- 
cause they operated outside WPB. 
Their principal job was to keep pro- 
duction of rubber, oil, and the like at 
the highest possible levels to mect 
wartime needs. It was inevitable that 
they should wrangle with WPB, which 
parceled out raw materials to them 
and all other production programs. 

You might well have had the same 
kind of czars in the present mobiliza- 
tion setup, with broad powers being 
handed out again for claiming ma- 
terials and setting production goals. 
But, so far, none of them has shown 
the inclination to blossom forth as a 
Jeffers, Ickes, or Eastman. The Presi- 
dent’s designation of Washington-wise 
Charlie Wilson as the No. 1 mobiliza- 
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E. T. Morris, Jr.. specializes in foresee- 


ELECTRONICS ing production trouble, heading it off. 


| Control 


tion boss may have shattered any bud- 
ding dreams of czardom. 
ll. Trouble Shooters 


Except for Anderson, the new czars 
owe their jobs to bottlenecks in output 


of key items required by the military; 


Morris, head of Westinghouse Eléc- 
tric Corp.’s electronic and X-ray divi- 
sion, was called first to help straighten 
out snarls in radar and other electronic 
products. Bill Boyer, director of pro- 
duction engineering for General Motors, 
was tapped when Wilson found military 
aircraft production falling further and 
further behind schedule. 
eLong and Short Range—Wilson 
snatched Clay Bedford from the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. His big DPA job is to 
start machine tools flowing into plants 
working on military orders, and then 
to break other miscellaneous military 
production bottlenecks. 

Beyond stepping up aluminum pro- 
duction and seeing to it that the nght 
shapes and forms are produced, Sam 
Anderson, recruited from the Inter- 
national Bank, has longer-range duties. 
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He has to decide whether more new 
aluminum plants must be built, who 
will build them, and when. 


lll. No Fanfare 


Possibly because their jobs are the 
most pressing at the moment, Bedford 
and Boyer have the most impressive 
delegations of authority. Each can make 
production policy on his own, subject 
only to approval by Wilson and Fleisch- 
mann, who usually approve. They 
work closely together, and both deal 
with other mobilization officials on 
prices, wages, military contracts. 
¢ Hurdle-Jumping—It was Bedford who 
pulled the first big log out of the tools 
jam. Tool makers claimed they couldn’t 
live with the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion’s general ceiling on machinery, 
took little interest in military orders. 
Bedford took up their case with OPS, 
finally came out with a price increase 
of 12% above pre-Korea levels. 

e First Priority—-But their biggest— 
and toughest—job has been getting the 
armed services to schedule their needs 
on an urgency basis—jet aircraft engines 
ahead of piston engines, and the like. 
To overcome this problem, the team 
set up a tools urgency list on the kind 
of machine tools needed most for the 


Clay P. Bedford cut across agency lines to get higher 
prices for machine tool makers. 


most critical production items. That 
will get the plants into partial produc- 
tion without waiting until all their 
tools are delivered. 

Bedford is planning to use this mili- 
tary scheduling technique to get pro- 
duction going on all critical lines. 

Boyer has clamped down hard on 
military changes in aircraft specifica- 
tions. Planes come off production lines 
now ready to fly. 
¢ Knows Way Around—Anderson, who 
has been on the job only a few weeks, 
already has found his way around the 
controls agencies. One of his first prob- 
lems involved Alcoa’s plant now being 
built at Rockdale, Tex. 

The Rockdale plant may be ready 
to operate its first potline next Sep- 
tember. But the power facilities to run 
it won’t be ready by then, or they 
wouldn’t have been but for Anderson. 

Anderson prevailed upon NPA off- 
cials to dip into the metals reserve they 
save over from allotments to get ma- 
terials for two turbogencrators: The 
facilities will be waiting for Alcoa. 
¢ Electronics—Morris’ problems are 
similar, but of a less spectacular nature. 
Electronics production, though not so 
high as some of the mobilizers think 
it should be, has generally kept abreast 
of military requirements. 
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Who's Afraid of Recession? 


@ A fair number of businessmen are beginning to be— 
mostly the older executives and ones in conservative towns. 


@ Few have specific reasons for their fears; they just 
don't believe things can go at boom levels much longer. 


@ Some think they see the traditional warning signals of 
a downturn in the business cycle. 


@ And so they are trying to hold down inventory, keep 
capital liquid, cut costs, and get set for hard selling. 


A substantial minority of U.S. busi- 
ness thinks the boom is going to fall 
apart within the next 18 months. It 
is bracing itself for a major business 
slump—ranging all the way from a mod- 
erate recession to a complete collapse. 

This isn’t the picture that most econ- 
omists sketch. And it isn’t what the 
majority of businessmen see ahead. 
The more or less official forecast is 
that defense spending will keep the 
whole economy in high gear at least 
through 1953. Any slack that develops 
on the civilian side will be little enough 
compared with military demands and 
the expanding European aid program. 
¢ Dissenting Opinions — Nevertheless, 
the minority opinion is worth watching 
—for two reasons: 

e It can make a big difference in 
the way a particular company operates. 
The businessman who sees a recession 
‘lurking behind the door is likely to regu- 
late his inventory, employment, and 
investment policies accordingly. If 
enough businessmen do that, their cau- 
tion will take some of the stimulus out 
of government spending. 

e¢ The majority isn’t always right 

—especially when it is predicting the 
ups and downs of the business cycle. 
Businessmen who battened down the 
hatches in the summer of 1929 were 
pitvingly assured by their friends that 
their judgment was slipping. And it is 
still true in economics that a good 
hunch will get you further than a slide 
rule, most of the time. 
e Survey—This week BUSINESS WEEK 
correspondents all over the country 
talked to company executives about 
the outlook for the next vear and a 
half. They asked: ‘What do vou think 
will happen to business in general and 
to your business in particular? And 
what can you do about it?” 

They found most businessmen bank- 
ing on high-level production and em- 
ployment through 1952 and 1953. The 
typical executive these days is worry- 
ing about materials and manpower—not 
about markets. 
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But they also found a strong under- 
current of recession thinking. Com- 
ments like these cropped up again and 
again: 

“Our company’s planning allows for 
the possibility of some declines in 1952 
that would be reflected in softened 
prices and lower output.” 

“We are operating as though the 
world’s worst depression is tomorrow.” 

“Something’s got to give in our econ- 
omy—and that means a recession.” 

“The next depression? We are start- 
ing it now.” 

“It will come some time after the first 
of the year, but I can’t say just how 
soon.” 

“It has been constantly on our minds 
in great big capital letters ever since 
business started falling off last April.” 
¢ Burned Children—In general, these 
comments came from the older men— 
men who remember the Twenties and 
Thirties as personal experience rather 
than as something out of a book. As 
one of them said, ‘““When you see a dog 
with a crimp in his tail, you can figure 
he learned about doors the hard way. 
Well, I’ve had a crimp in my tail since 
1929.” 

Recession talk cropped up most often 
in New England and in the Midwest. 
‘There wasn’t much of it in the South— 
although the all-important textile in- 
dustry has its fingers crossed. California 
feels pretty chipper, counting on the 
tremendous growth in its population to 
pull it through any economic troubles. 
The Pacific Northwest is a little worried 
about the lumber industry, but other- 
wise fairly easy in its mind. 
¢ Who Is Worried?—From an industry 
standpoint, most of the pessimism 
seems to fall at the ends of the long 
chain of production and distribution— 
among the basic materials producers 
and among the retailers. The industries 
in between—the fabricators and cutters- 
up—are more inclined to bet that the 
boom will last indefinitely. 

Retailers are feeling a lot better now 
that Christmas sales are rolling. But a 


lot of them took a bad beating last 
spring and summer when buying slowed 
down. They are still smarting from 
the markdowns they had to make to 
move out cumbersome inventories. 

The basic industries are worried 

mainly about the enormous expansion 
of capacity that is going on now. Some 
of this worry may be for the record— 
steel wage negotiations are now under 
way (page 19). But much of it is 
genuine. One steel executive says 
glumly: “Sure, we’ve got five-year amor- 
tization on all this new stuff. But what 
good is that going to do if we can’t sell 
the steel. You can’t eat five-year 
amortization.” 
e And Why?—Most of the business- 
men who see recession coming don’t 
try to put their fingers on any specific 
cause. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they simply endorse the old German 
proverb: The tree doesn’t grow to the 
sky. 

‘In conversation, they say things like 
this: 

“Our economy is abnormal and not 
healthy. You can’t keep pumping up 
a punctured football forever.” 

“We have had such a large volume 
of business since World War II that it 
does not seem possible to have a con- 
tinuation of this prosperity.” 

“We've got to get the rotten eggs out 
of the basket.” 

“Once we run out of hypo needles, 
things will get tough.” 

“Almost everybody fails to grasp the 
tremendous productive capacity of the 
nation. And one of these days it is 
going to catch up with us.” 

“Times have been too good for too 
long.” 

“This kind of hayride doesn’t go on 
forever.” 

More specifically, some businessmen 
think that government spending will be 
cut back abruptly in 1952, especially if 
there is some sort of peace in Korea. 
They argue that any cut in the military 
budget—or even a leveling out—will, 
knock the bottom out of the boom. 
¢ Waming Signals—Others have noted 
some of the classic signals of a turning 
point in the business cycle. They think 
that under ordinary conditions, the 
U.S. would be heading into a depres- 
sion now and that military spending is 
simply stalling off the day of reckoning. 
Sooner or later, they reason, these de- 
flationary forces will build up to the 
point where they outweigh the effects 
of government spending. 

Here are some of the things they 
mention: 

e New cars haven’t been selling 
well—even though government restric- 
tions have cut output drastically. 

¢ Credit is getting tighter—a tradi- 
tional sign that the end of the boom is 
coming. 

e The stock market is in trouble, 
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after climbing up to the highest levels 
since the Big Bull Market. 

¢ Housing starts are slowing down. 
Granted, that’s mainly because of gov- 
ernment restrictions, but it is cutting 
down the demand for building mate- 
rials, furniture, and appliances just the 
same. 

¢ Retail sales dragged badly all 
through the summer and fall. , 

e Inventories are still uncomfort- 
ably high in a lot of lines—even though 
business has been trying hard to trim 
them down. 

e The new tax bill will cut heavily 
into incomes and squeeze hard on cor- 
porate cash. 

¢ Costs—especially wage costs—are 
threatening to get out of hand. 

lake any one of these by itself, say 
the pessimists, and you can explain it 
awav with no trouble. But add them 
all up, and that’s when you start to 
worry. 
¢ What to Do?—If you sce a recession 
coming, is there anything vou can do 
to get ready for it? 

“Watch your inventories, and keep 
your capital liquid,” says a New Eng- 
land chemical manufacturer. 

“Get your costs down,” says a mid- 
western company. “There is too much 
of the operating sloppiness that creeps 
into every organization after things have 
been good for a while.” 

These two themes run through most 
of businessmen’s thinking about re- 
cession. Along with them run two oth- 
ers: 

¢ Modernize. Put in labor-saving 
machinery. Put the plant in first-class 
shape so that costs will be as low as 
possible. This explains why a lot of 
businessmen are still pouring money 
into capital improvements when they 
see trouble just ahead. They are think- 
ing of cost-saving and efficiency rather 
than additional capacity. 

e Get set for hard, competitive 
selling. Have some new products ready 
to go, preferably lower price lines. 
Scout the possibilities of new uses for 
your product. Get your sales pitch 
ready, and get your sales staff on its 
toes. 
¢ Planning—The businessmen who 
really think that a recession is coming 
are trying to put these ideas into prac- 
tice—each in his own way. 

To a top executive of a big aluminum 
company, that means laying plans to 
crack whole new markets. He doesn’t 
see any other way to dispose of all the 
additional metal his company will be 
turning out. 

To a store manager in conservative, 
well-heeled Salt Lake City, it means 
using promotional items to draw people 
into his store. He has been trving it 
lately for the first time—“just to see 
how it might work if things start slip- 


ping.” 
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DPA BOSS Fleischmann gave NAM the 
bad news on priorities and allocations. 


Se 


. . » WILSON of Standard Oil talked on 


capitalism and ethics during . . . 


NAM’s Unique 56th Session 


This year's meeting of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion had some unusual features: It went international, and 
it gave a special nod toward women in industry. 


More than 3,000 manufacturing 
executives were checking out of New 
York hotels this weekend. They were 
on their way home after this year’s 
meeting of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Generally, they 
agreed that they were doing all right 
in making and selling goods. But they 
felt that as good citizens they still had 
unfinished business to take care of. 

The NAMers responded warmly to 
platform pleas to chase Communists 
and crooks out of government offices. 
They also agreed with speakers who 
said that inflation is a threat to be 
throttled. And they applauded sug- 
gestions that other nations would do 
well to copy our competitive enter- 
prise system. 
¢ Different—The 56th 
Congress of American 


annual NAM 
Industry was 


way out of the ordinary in several ways: 

(1) It went global for the first time. 
Before the regular program got under 
way, there were two full days of ses- 
sions of the First International Con- 
ference of Manufacturers. It was spon- 
sored and arranged by NAM in coopera- 
tion with the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and the National Man- 
agement Council. This conference, 
drawing top leaders of industry from 
18 Western European countries, cli- 
maxed a two-week tour of American 
industrial plants. 

(2) The woman’s place in industry 
was recognized by another first: A spe- 
cial session was needled into the pro- 
gram for wives and women guests at- 
tending the NAM Congress. Mar- 
garet Hickey, national affairs editor of 
the Ladies Home Journal, and Ginger 
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§ NATO: Still Up in the Air 


Rome talks didn't help much to pin down targets, get 
agreement on procedure. Now it’s up to a three-nation 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY and 





GINGER ROGERS were among 


the principal speakers. 


Rogers, who has just been booked for 
a@ $l-million TV program, were the 
headliners. 

(3) There were fewer formal add- 
esses than ever before and a_ propor- 
fionately larger amount of time given 
ver to panel discussions. Panels on 
inplant employee communications and 
communitvwide communications were 
held on two consecutive days. Three 
other panel sessions were held on gov- 
ernment contracts and procurement, in- 
dustry and government research, and 
current educational problems. 
¢ Onlookers—Not since the end of 
World War II had the program been 
loaded with so many people from 
Washington. ‘They were there, of 
course, because of the intense interest 
in contracts and controls of all kinds. 
A half-dozen educators, several clergy- 
men, and a few other public figures 
further reduced the number of spots 
for industrialists themselves to fill. 

The new NAM president for the 
coming year is William J. Grede (pro- 
nounced Grady). He is president of 
Grede Foundries, Inc., at Milwaukee. 
He succeeds William H. Ruffin, presi- 
dent of Erwin Mills, Inc. 
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committee headed by Averell 


Confusion surrounds Atlantic rearm- 
ament on all sides—military, economic, 
and political. There’s no other way to 
describe the situation after last weck’s 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in Rome. 

Take the rash of varying reports on 
short-term and medium-term targets 
for numbers of troops in the West 
Europe defense force. Figures have run 
allithe way from 28 to 40 divisions 
ready for combat by the end of 1952; 
for 1954 the range is from 65 divisions 
to the 100 divisions Eisenhower men- 
tioned in Rome. 
¢ This Must Happen—None of these 
shifting targets means much yet. ‘They 
won't begin to carry weight until: 

(1) The Three Wise Men (a U.S.- 
British-French committee headed by 
W. Averell Harriman) decide how 
much U.S. aid is needed to achieve 
what military target, and 

(2) Truman and Congress thrash out 
how much military and economic aid 
the U.S. can afford, and how fast. 
Without this agreement, the Rome 
meeting worked pretty much in the 
dark. 
¢ Count on This—Until Harriman’s 
report comes out and Washington acts 
on it, these are about the only things 
you can count on: 

e Efforts will be concentrated on 
the 1952 buildup, regardless of what 
medium-term goals are set. 

e Truman will ask next year for at 
least as much aid as this vear. 

eEven if the — ground-troop 
buildup is bulled through successfully, 
lack of tactical airpower will still be a 
big chink in NATO’s armor. 
¢ Economic Angle—Essentially, the 
problem studied by NATO’s Three 
Wise Men is this: how to meet a rea- 
sonable military goal without torpedo- 
ing Europe’s economy. The delegates 
at Rome O.K.’d SHAPE’s goals as 
militarily desirable—but gave Harri- 
man’s trio the job of figuring out a 
way of footing the bill. 

The committee will report by mid- 
December. Early indications are that 
the “Wise Men” will endorse a target 
of 40 divisions by the end of 1952, but 
will turn down a 100-division goal for 
1954. 
¢ Crosstalk—European leaders are in- 
sisting, however, that they couldn’t 
even meet pre-Rome defense targets 
without more U.S. aid in the fiscal 
year starting next July. That brings 
up more confusion. Public disagree- 


Harriman. 


ment among U.S. spokesmen _ left 
Europeans wondering which end was 
up. 

ECA and State Dept. officials as- 
sured our allies they'd get at least as 
much aid next fiscal year, perhaps more. 
Treasury Secretary Snyder warned 
them they couldn’t count on anything 
—Congress would decide if and how 
much—and certainly shouldn’t expect 
increased help in any case. 

This exchange reflects a basic dif- 

ference of opinion in the U.S. Cabinet. 
Snyder believes the U.S. economy can’t 
bear a larger aid load; Acheson and 
Harriman believe that NATO must be 
kept off the rocks at any cost. It’s 
an issue that will have to be thrashed 
out in the Cabinet and on Capitol 
Hill during the coming year. 
e Details—There’s also a lot of bicker- 
ing over secondary economic problems. 
ECA and the Pentagon are wrangling 
over the transfer of 10% of this vear’s 
military aid to economic uses and over 
the amount and mechanics of military 
purchases abroad. 

linally, some European and U.S. 
economic officials are suggesting that 
the whole U.S. aid program be changed 
to a sort of lend-lease arrangement. 
They want everybody to pitch in and 
build his defenses—and worry _ later 
about paving the bill. 

Harriman will probably knock this 
idea on the head. He is reported to 
think nobody would actually pitch in 
and rearm without knowing where the 
money was coming from—and without 
seeing his neighbor go ahead first. 
¢ Political Pitch—There’s a lot of con- 
fusion in the political field too. Many 
Europeans think the U.S. is too pre- 
occupied with the strictly military as- 
pects of the alliance. They feel this 
weakens popular support in Europe 
for the rearmament effort. Meanwhile, 
many Americans think the Europeans 
are dragging their feet on rearming, are 
more interested in getting U.S. aid 
than in bolstering their own security. 
e European Army—The problem of 
fitting a rearmed Germany into a Euro- 
pean army also is badly snarled in polit- 
ical confusion. Eisenhower is for it, 
though many of his aides think it won’t 
work. The British give it lip service, 
but no help. The French are _politi- 
cally divided on the issue. So are the 
Germans themselves. 

Yet all plans for defending Europe 
rest upon the assumption that there'll 
be a European army in 1954. 
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Stymied by Steel Shortages? 
These 6 Suggestions May Help! 


Handicapped by restrictions on nickel- 

bearing 18-8 stainless? If you are, straight 
chrome stainless may enable you to continue your 
stainless production. For instance, type 430—the 
most widely used straight chrome steel —can 
often be substituted for type 302 in applications 
subject to mild corrosion. Ryerson offers you the 
largest and most diversified stocks of straight 
chrome stainless including types 405 and 430 
sheets, type 430 plates and type 416 bars. 


Manufacturers plagued by seamless tubing 

scarcities will find that bright-finish, hot 
rolled welded tubes in 11 gauge and 3%” walls 
can often be used as an alternate for seamless 
tubes in the same sizes. These welded tubes are 
in good supply at Ryerson in a wide range of 
round and square sizes. 


If you are having trouble adopting interim 

and lean alloys because of the unfamiliar 
analyses of these new steels, let Ryerson metal- 
lurgists work with you. We test all alloys and 
can assure the hardenability desired. Heat treat- 
ment guide with every shipment. 


Faced with the problem of finding work- 

able substitutes for special plate shapes ? 
You may find the right answer in forgings. You 
can get complete information on forgings from 
our sales representative. 


In addition to these alternate steels we 

recommend a superior babbitt—Glyco Bab- 
bitt Metal—instead of more expensive and 
restricted high tin babbitt. Product of an exclusive 
Ryerson formula, Glyco is a lead base alloy with 
physicals equal to tin base types. 


And, remember— please give us full informa- 

tion when ordering. For instance, when we 
know the exact size or length multiple—the cut 
size or length you will actually use—we may be 
able to fill your order from smaller pieces or 
“shorts.’’ Knowledge of acceptable alternates 
also helps. But, no matter what your require- 
ments, we urge you to check with us. We 
will always work closely with you—help you get 
what you need. 
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RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK > BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT © PITTSBURGH ¢ BUFFALO ee CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE e@ ST. LOUIS ©® LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO 





HEAT needn’t cool off 
ideas for better products 





HOT POPCORN DISPENSER BASE 
Buddy Boy Popcorn Co. 
— eee ee oe 


ARVIN ELECTRIC IRON 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 





HEAVY-DUTY SOLDERING IROW 
Phillips Manufacturing Co. 


AUTOMATIC VAPORIZER 
Practical Electric Products Co, 





--.ask your molder about DUREZ phenolics 


@ Where heat conditions are involved, 
first thoughts on plastics in product 
planning sessions are naturally concen- 
trated on the phenolics. These alone 
of all plastics are generally heat-stable 
up to 300°F., and in heat-resistant 
grades up to 400°F. and higher. 

As specialists in developing phenol- 
ics to Meet unusual as well as common 
requirements, Durez has carried heat 
resistance well beyond the limits of re- 
cent years. Recurrent temperatures in 
the area of 500°F. are being met by 
mineral-filled Durez compounds with 
noloss of dimensional stability, strength, 
luster, and other desired properties. 

The Durez in the vaporizer illus- 
trated is impervious to mild solvents, 
hot or cold. The 15x 12”x 5” pop- 
corn warmer base is warp-free. The 
iron handle never burns the ironer’s 
hand. The soldering tool is safe and 
comfortable to use. 

Whatever the product, your custom 
molder can help you see how heat re- 


sistance and other unusual properties 
of Durez can be used to advantage— 
in time and money. 

Our field engineers are always ready 
with technical assistance. 





y 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 
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PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


The auto tire market will tilt even more 
in favor of the buyer after Jan. 1—when 
NPA is to lift all restrictions on GR-S 
synthetic rubber. Makers will be able to 
turn out all the tires they want, as long 
as they stay within their allocations of 
natural rubber. Means early return of 
cheaper, second-line tires—but no white- 
walls. 





© 
Baltimore and Philadelphia were hit 
this week by a Supreme Court ruling 
against their 4¢-a-cwt. rail freight dif- 
ferential on midwest grains. The ruling 
allows railroads to offer the same rate 
to New York, Boston, Portland, and 
other northeast ports. 

€ 
Tourist-class air service between the 
U.S. and Europe will begin May 1. 
Pan American, TWA, and nine foreign 
companies finally agreed this week on 
basic rates for New York to London: 
$270 one way, $486 round trip, $417 
round trip during November through 
March. These rates are slightly higher 
than Pan Am had proposed (BW—Nov. 
24’51,p22). 

® 
Boeing got out from under an $18-mil- 
lion damage suit brought by Northwest 
Airlines (BW—Sep.16’50,p25) for delay 
in delivery of Stratocruisers. When 
Northwest withdrew its suit, Boeing 
called off its counterclaim of $7.2-mil- 
lion (BW—Sep.15’51,p28). . . . Mean- 
while, Boeing’s hush-hush B-52 jet 
bomber was moved in the dark of night 
last week for ground tests. Unusual 
security precautions were taken. 

e 
Auto notes: OPS allowed Kaiser-Frazer 
to raise retail prices by $80 and $88.09 
on the two Henry J. passenger cars. . . . 
Willys-Overland postponed unveiling 
of its new two-door Aero Wing sedan 
until after the holidays. A strike at the 
Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
has held up production. 

* 


Southern expansion: Union Carbide 
(page 21) plans to build a $33-million 
plant near Spray, N. C., to make syn- 
thetic fibers. . . . American Cyanamid 
expects to start early in the year on a 
big nitrogen plant north of New Or- 
leans, to cost $473-million. . . . General 
Electric is transferring production of 
electric blankets from Bridgeport, 
Conn., to Asheboro, N. C. 

e 
Admiral Corp. is dickering to buy the 
Norge division of Borg-Warner Corp. 
of Chicago. Norge produces all B-W’s 
consumer products (refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines, and other appli- 
ances), normally accounts for about 
20% of B-W sales. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO KNOW THE ANSWERS TO THESE 


ELECTRICAL WIKING MATEXIALS FROELEMS 


Q. HOW CAN PROVISION BE MADE NOW FOR LATER EXPAN- 
° SION OF ELECTRICAL WIRING IN COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS? 


A, When you’re planning a new building, make sure that you consider 
the advantages of using G-E Q-Floor wiring. This underfloor wiring system 
makes possible the installation of an outlet in any six-inch area of the floor 
surface . .. makes electrical facilities easily available when either office re- 
arrangement or relocation of office partitions is necessary due to changing 
tenant requirements or expanded facilities. Even though construction may be 
held up today, it’s not too early to get all the facts about G-E Q-Floor wiring. 





2 Q. HOW CAN YOUR ELECTRICAL DEPART- 
@ MENT SAVE TIME AND MATERIALS 
WHEN INSTALLING POWER CABLE? 


A. By using a flexible, ready-to-install cable 
that has a thoroughly impregnated varnished-cambric 
insulation and a sheathing of lightweight steel or 
bronze armor. Such a cable can be quickly run around 
obstructions, looped over beams or hung up on racks 
...is suitable for permanent or temporary installations 

can be easily taken down and used again in new 
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locations. G-E interlocked armor cable, insulated with y 4, Q. DOES YOUR ELECTRI- 


long-lived G-E No. 1799 ished- bric cloth, 
wrest ca a cable that meets cael tdaconmvanaien , KNOW jt. ped : ome 


Q. WHAT'S THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN DISTRIBUTION BETTER FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
© SYSTEMS FOR FLUORESCENT-LIGHTED OFFICE BUILDINGS? SERVICE IN YOUR PLANT? 


A, It’s G-E remote-control switching to control the 277-volt A, G-E Watch Dog* starters cut out fluo- 
branch circuits for fluorescent lighting in office buildings obtained from rescent lamps when they begin to blink ... prevent 
a 480Y/277-volt, 3 phase, 4-wire distribution system ... the same system overheating caused when starters try to restart 
that provides power for large motor loads for air conditioning, elevators, worn-out lamps. When blinking begins, the red 
etc. The 24-volt, G-E remote-control switching circuits for the fluorescent reset button pops out and the worn-out lamp is 
lighting make the use of this higher-voltage distribution system econom- cut out ... ballasts can’t overheat. Maintenance 
ically practicable in office buildings ... not only saves up to 25% of the men can replace lamps on routine checks. .. push 
copper normally used, but also makes possible dollar savings up to 25% the red reset button on Watch Dog starters, and 
of the total electrical contract exclusive of fixtures. new lamps are ready to operate. 

This means G-E Watch Dog starters 


HERE’S HOW TO GET COMPLETE INFORMATION Swe: nanpradeicee meee 
ON G-E WIRING MATERIALS : 

G-E Construction Materials distributors can supply you with the 
latest information on wiring materials. Because they offer a com- 
prehensive line, they can help you with your wiring problems. Section K67-1210 
Call on G-E Construction Materials distributors for the wiring Construction Materials Division 
materials you need. General Electric Company 

There’s a G-E Construction Materials distributor in every ma- Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
jor market area ready to serve you. And remember also, for special Please send free information on: 
engineering problems, communicate with either the Construction QO GE Q-Floor Wiring 
Materials district office in your area or the G-E Construction Ma- O) GE Interlocked Armor Cables 


terials Division at Bridgeport. *Registered Trode-mark of General Electric Company () 480Y/277-volt Fluorescent Lighting System 
[] G-E Watch Dog Starters 
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RAILROAD ENGINEERS are getting up steam in drive for higher pensions. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers poses a . 


Tough New Issue for Rail Management 


Union argues that, if you can bargain on retirement age 
under Railway Labor Act, you can also bargain on pensions. 


When Congress passed the Railroad 
Retirement Act in 1937, it looked as 
though at least one explosive issue had 
been lifted from the bargaining: table 
for good. 

Unions and railroad management 
tacitly agreed not to challenge the con- 
stitutionality of the law—which provides 
retirement benefits for railroad em- 
ployees. 

Both sides have faithfully held to 
that agreement. But now pensions are 
an issue again. A serious demand has 
developed for rail management to sup- 
plement retirement allowances provided 
bv law. 

e Special Treatment—Railroad workers 
don't come under the Social Security 
Act. These workers are specially cov- 
ered by the retirement act—which has 
been amended unward three times since 
1937 (BW—Oct.27 with sub- 
stantially higher innuities, 
and survivors’ benefits. Contribution 
rates are much higher, too, of course. 


lr 
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pensions, 


30 


The railroads and their employees split 
the cost equally. 

¢ Misunderstood? — Now, though, a 
new wrinkle has turned up. Railroad 
management had assumed, correctly or 
not, that when Congress acted specially 
in the railroad retirement field it took 
the pension issue under its exclusive 
jurisdiction and away from the bargain- 
ing table. 

At least one union, apparently, 
doesn’t see it that way. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers is now 
demanding supplemental pensions. It 
wants a pension total of $300 a month, 
or $135 more than is provided under 
the retirement act. The demand is not 
a nationwide union plank at this time; 
it has been served on a group of west- 
ern railroads. only. 

The same union made the same de- 
mand on another western railroad a 
number of years ago, but dropped it. 
This time, however, the issue is before 
the National Mediation Board, where 


a nationwide demand may be in the 
making. 

e Persuasive—The railroads take the 
position that there is no dispute, except 
a dispute about the meaning of the 
Railway Labor Act. That act provides 
procedures for settling disputes over 
“rates of pay, rules, and working condi- 
tions.” Pensions for former employees 
is none of these three, say the carriers, 
so there is nothing to mediate. 

If the mediation board decides other- 
wise--and there are signs it will—media- 
tion will be attempted. If that fails and 
arbitration is refused, the final step will 
be appointment of an emergency board, 
whose recommendations would be per- 
suasive though not legally binding. 

e Once Before—A few vears ago, in a 
somewhat analogous case in the non- 
railroad labor-management field, the 
Inland Steel Co. concluded that the 
Taft-Hartlev act did not require it to 
bargain on pensions with the United 
Steelworkers (CIO). The Supreme 
Court held otherwise. The railroads, 
however, cite the Seventh Circuit Court 
opinion to buttress their contention 
that Congress wrote a broader bargain- 
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it twists like twine 


Ductile Iron— A New Metal... Offers New Possibilities To Industry! 


Unlike many irons, you can bend it, 
twist it, hit it or heat it and it stands 
up. Ductile iron is tough. It is stronger 
than mild steel. This remarkable metal 
possesses the desirable qualities of cast 
iron together with many of the advan- 
tages of steel. It frequently replaces 
steel in applications, such as gears, 
crankshafts, pressure castings, dies and 
pipe at a lower cost. 

Ductile iron may be cast in large or 
small castings in intricate shapes that 
are difficult or impossible to cast in 
steel. It can be cast with a fine surface 
and to close tolerances. It can have the 


unique property of combining a chilled 
surface with a tough ductile core which 
gives it excellent abrasion resistance 
and considerable shock resistance. It 
can be welded to iron, or steel in a 
strong, tough bond. It has good ma- 
chinability. 

The potential uses of ductile iron are 
nearly endless because it combines a 
wide range of properties with a com- 
petitive cost. Our engineers will be glad 
to work with you in finding how ductile 
iron may be applied to your problem. 
Write Department C American Brake 
Shoe Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. for literature on ductile iron. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 55 American and Canadian plants. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION + ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
230 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, NY. KELLOGG DIVISION ¢ NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION » RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


Copyright 1951. American Brake Shoe Company 





HAD TO MAKE 
QUICK DECISION 


“We had to know about a New York State 
customer's credit ... and we needed to 
know in a hurry! Oh, we had the figures 
all right, but we wanted to know the 
personal side of the risk. As usual... 


ee. We got firsthand knowledge about this 
man, and got it promptly, from our bank 
= Marine Midland.” 

There’s a wealth of personal knowl- 
edge of the New York State market 
right at your fingertips—when your 
company banks with The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New 
York. 

The 102 Marine Midland banking 
offices serve 49 New York State com- 
munities. Their directors and officers 
know local business and the people 
in it. Let us show you the many ways 
this knowledge can help you. 


The eo 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





able area into Taft-Hartley than it did 
into the Railway Labor Act. 

In the Inland case, the argument that 
Congress, through the Social Security 
Act, had taken exclusive jurisdiction of 
the pension field was not raised. The 
railroads, however, contend that Con- 
gress created new rights and new 
remedies with respect to railroad pen- 
sions in the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and the Railway Labor Act must yield 
to that specific, subsequent legislation. 

The railroads have a difficult hurdle 
in section of the retirement act, 
which says that nothing “shall be taken 
as restricting or discouraging payment 
by employers to retire employees of 
pensions or gratuities in addition to 
the annuities or pensions paid to such 
employees” under the act. This, say 
the carriers, was put in merely to per- 
mit gratuitous additional pensions. 
¢ Still Another—The engineers, ironic- 
ally, are buttressing their legal posi- 
tion with an argument used by railroad 
management in another case. The 
biotherhood and the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad Co. negotiated an 
agreement providing for compulsory re- 
tirement at age 70. A group of the 
older C&NW engineers took parties to 
court, challenging the right to fix their 
retirement age by collective bargain- 
ing. The railroad’s defense in that 
case was this: “The fact that. Con- 
gress, although empowered to do s0, 
has not seen fit to prescribe compulsory 
retirement or otherwise to deal specific- 
ally with the subject of emplovee rights 
to continue in service, we submit, leaves 
the entire subject matter open for cov- 
erage by collective bargaining under the 
Railway Labor Act, as was done in this 
case.” 

The engineers simply add that if 
you can bargain on compulsory retire- 
ment, as C&NW agrees, vou can 
attach conditions to the retirement, 
namely the amount of pensions. 


New FEPC—Sans Teeth 


For months the White House has 
been getting protests against bias. It 
has heard that, while manpower is short, 
Negroes can’t get jobs in many defense 
plants (BW—Nov.3’51,p34). 

This week President Truman set up 
a committee to see that contractors live 
up to the antidiscrimination provisions 
required in federal contracts. 

The new group faces the same type of 
problems as the World War II Fair 
Employment Practices Committee—but 
it has less authority. 

It is limited to government-contract 
workers, and it has no direct enforce- 
ment powers. It can investigate charges, 
take them up with “interested” parties, 
and hold hearings. After that, it can 
only report to the government agency 
that let the contract. 





MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


Expansion of Steel Production depends 
on efficient mechanized equipment, like 
this Wellman Open-hearth Charging 
Machine. With it, one operator can tend 
several furnaces, feeding scrap and other 
raw materials with box on end of ram. 





Reduced Dock Time is money in the bank. 
This 8-ton Wellman Traveling Tower 
quickly transfers ore from boats to hopper, 
where it is fed by conveyor to stockpile. 


Welding of Buckets, pioneered by Well- 
man, makes them rugged and durable, 
able to stand up under heavy-duty service. 
When you need machinery to handle heavy 
bulk materials, or specialized steel mill 
equipment, call on the Wellman Engineer- 
ing Company, 7000 Central Avenue, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY: CLEVELAND 
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WSB Problem: 13¢ 


When rubber companies 
and union worked out a 13¢ 
wage rise, WSB had to sweat 
to make it fit the formula. 


To seasoned observers, it was no sur- 
prise last week when the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board approved the 13¢ hourly 
wage increase negotiated more than 
three months ago by the Big Four rub- 
ber companies and the CIO Rubber 
Workers’ Union. 

Approval of the higher wage contract 
for 100,000 rubber workers was a fore- 
gone conclusion. WSB did not want 
to risk a strike by approving less than 
the 13¢. And even if it did, it might 
have had to back down later anyway— 
losing face in the process. 
¢ Sharp Pencil Work—On the surface, 
the increase went beyond approvable 
limits by about five cents (BW—O¢t.27 
”51,p34). WSB problem—and the thing 
that interested most management and 
labor leaders—was (1) how approval 
could be justified and (2) how it could 
be done without setting precedents 
that would open the door for others to 
drive through. 

What made the 13¢ increase so 
knotty a question was this: WSB’s pol- 
icy limits general wage increases to 10% 
above January, 1950, plus the percent- 
age increase in living costs since Janu- 
ary, 1951. This formula—at least on 
the face of it—did not allow anything 
near a 13¢ rise. 

But by some sharp pencil work, 
WSB solved its twofold problem with- 


out an open breach in the wage formu- ORONITE CHEMICALS HELPED REVOLUTIONIZE 


las. In achieving this, the board had to 
reject two devices suggested by. the THE NATION’S WASHING HABITS 
companies and the union: . 
¢ Suggestions—The rubber companies— 
U.S. Rubber, Firestone, Goodrich, and 
Goodyear—sought to justify the 13¢ 
increase largely on two grounds: 
1. That it covers the rise in living 
costs since the last increase—12¢ in 
October, 1950. (WSB will consider an 
earlier base date when the January base 
is unfair.) 
2. That rubber wage increases since 
the war have been in line with those in 
the automobile industry, and the auto- 
mobile companies this year have given 
increases totaling 13¢. 
If WSB had relied on either of these 
two loopholes, it would have tipped 
its hand in the coming steel case—and 
others. 
¢ WSB’s Method—Using Goodyear as 
an example, what WSB finally did was ORONITE CHEMICAL COM 
this: 8B SANSOME STREET. SAM FRAN 4 CALIF STANDAR B A 
Goodyear’s average _ straight-time ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20. NY iM AN AYEN 
hourly earnings in January, 1950, stood MERCANTILE SECURITIES B Atha 7 
at $1.616. The 10% formula would 
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You can’t manufacture goods in the ruins 


BAD FIRE, windstorm or explosion always costs 
[ \ much more than the actual damage to a plant. 
Profits stop with production. But rent, taxes, and 
many other expenses continue. 

To prevent these extra losses, every going business 
needs Business Interruption insurance, often referred 
to as Use and Occupancy insurance. This insurance 
pays for fixed charges that continue after catastrophe 
strikes. And it also provides for the profits that can’t 
be earned when business has to be suspended. 

To help you figure out your need for Business 
Interruption insurance, The Travelers has prepared 


a condensed Work Sheet for calculating gross earn- 


ings. It has interested many businessmen, and we’d 
like you to have a copy. 

Ask for ‘“‘Earnings after Fire” which can be fur- 
nished by any Travelers Fire agent or broker. Or, if 
you prefer, we will mail you this leaflet together with 


the name of your nearest Travelers agent. 


norm et The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring 
public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 
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thus permit an increase of 16.16¢. But 
Goodyear and the other companies gave 
a 12¢ increase in October, 1950—which 
would seem to leave only 4.16¢ more. 

But wait. Only 8¢ of the total 12¢ 
went into a general wage increase for 
all workers. Of the other 4¢, 14¢ went 
to correct wage inequities between the 
level of wages in different Goodyear 
plants: 24¢ was used to correct wage 
inequities within the various plants. 
Under WSB’s 10% rule, an increase is 
not a general wage increase if it does 
not raise the level of wages at least 1%. 
So WSB lopped 14¢ (less than 1%) off 
the 24¢ that went for intraplant ineq- 
uities. That cut the total increase to 
104¢, leaving 5.6¢—instead of 4.16¢—as 
still coming to the workers under the 
10% formula. Rounded out, the 5.6¢ 
becomes 6¢. 

So WSB could approve at least 6¢ 
of the increase for all four rubber com- 
panies, retroactive to the dates of the 
contracts in July and August. 
¢ C of L—Then, taking the rule on cost 
of living since January, 1951, WSB took 
advantage of the latest Consumers’ 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics to approve another 6¢. From 
January to October, the BLS revised 
index rose from 181.5 to 187.4, or 
3.3%. Goodyear workers’ hourly earn- 
ings were $1.781 when the increase 
was negotiated. Add the 5.66¢ coming 
under the 10% rule, and you get a 
theoretical wage of $1.8376 on which 
to compute the 3.3% living-cost rise. 
That figures to a little over 6¢. 

e The Last Hurdle—Thus, 12¢ of the 
increase was approved, leaving 1¢ more 
to go. This is how that was approved: 

U. S. Rubber and the union had 
agreed to use the 1¢ to increase the 
night shift bonus from 3¢ to 6¢. At 
Goodrich, the union had accepted a 
penny increase in wages, in lieu of the 
company’s offer to boost the night shift 
bonus as U. S. Rubber had done. At 
Goodyear, the penny was to be used to 
correct local inequities where the local 
union wanted it done. Firestone gave 
a flat 13¢ increase to everybody. 

Under WSB tules, fringe benefits 
must conform to industry or area prac- 
tice. Obviously, the higher night bonus 
proposed for U. S. Rubber’s 19 plants 
was not an industry practice. But it 
conformed to area practice in cities in 
which 14 U. S. Rubber plants were lo- 
cated. So WSB approved the higher 
bonus for all U. S. Rubber plants, then 
approved the 1¢ increase in lieu of 
higher bonus for the other companies. 
(Industry members dissented to this.) 

That took care of the full 13¢. 

It was a tough struggle, but WSB 
seems to have come through only 
slightly scathed. As one board mem- 
ber put it: 

“It was a good solution of a predeter- 
mined conclusion.” 
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QUAKER eussce Prooucrs 


Constant vibration played havoc 
with a rock-crushing mill at Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Corporation’s Nazareth, Pa. plant. Jolting shocks from 
blows of 75-pound hammers placed a heavy strain on 
motor and shaft. 

They licked this problem by replacing metal 
links in the flexible coupling with rubber links made 
especially for the purpose by Quaker. Those thick, 
tubular-shaped rubber sections you see in the photo- 
graph are the links that turned the trick. 

This is just one of thousands of instances in 
which Quaker Rubber has helped industry improve 
production efficiency. Quaker technicians welcome the 
chance to engineer and fabricate a rub- 
ber product that will benefit you. os 
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DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. RUBBER 
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No need to pay for your 
Telegrams in advance. A 
Western Union Credit Card is 
good anywhere, any time. So 
convenient when traveling! 
Ask your nearby Western 
Union office for details. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 





THE LABOR ANGLE 
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REPORTS 


SAW DOYLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
TODAY. INTERESTED IN NEW LINE. 
PLEASE RUSH CATALOGUE SHEETS 
AND PRICE LIST TO THEM. 


WESTERN - 
UNION = 


INSTRUCTIONS 





FORWARD MAIL TO JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
TELEGRAPH ME HERE ABOUT ANY 
LETTERS FROM THIS TERRITORY 
REQUIRING EARLY ATTENTION. 





New rates make Western 
Union’s “Multiple” Telegrams 
more useful than ever — for 
reaching many addresses 

with the same message. 

A perfect answer to your 
Holiday greeting prob- /@ 
lem, too! New rate folder / 
shows how much you 

save. 
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Union Goals: II 
iy WAS NOTED last week 

(BW—Dec.1’51,p34) that unions 
in America are after “‘more, always 
more,” rather than specific goals. In 
this sense they are to be distin- 
guished from the labor movements 
of other countries, which strive for 
Socialist, Communist, or syndicalist 
ends. 

The nature of the American 
political-social fabric is a matter of 
secondary concern to the unions; 
their primary interest has been to 
raise wages, improve working con- 
ditions, and bulwark the union in- 
stitution and the collective bargain- 
ing process. If anything, the main 
stream of organized labor in this 
country is “‘pro-capitalism,” for the 
hard-headed, cogent reason that 
capitalism has provided more, al- 
ways more (page 184). 


T IS THIS demonstrable benefit 

-& of capitalism—along with the 
American worker’s innate distrust 
of any ideological panacea and re- 
jection of a class war theory of so- 
ciety—that has made the labor 
movement here impervious to the 
siren songs of ideologues. It has 
accorded little honor to the proph- 
ets of revolution and has withheld 
high office from those in its ranks 
who offered some blueprint of basic 

social change. 


UT NOW Philip Murray, and 
the CIO over which he pre- 
sides, are advocating a program 
that seeks frankly to reorganize 
the nation’s economic system and 
give the unions here a goal more in 
the European labor mold than any- 
thing a respectable group of Ameri- 
can labor has ever been committed 
to before. 

What Murray is after is “Mit- 
bestimmung”’—a German word for 
what Western German unions have 
sought since the war. Mitbestim- 
mung is translated as “‘co-determin- 
ation.” It identifies an industrial 
system in which the policy-making, 
directional boards of authority are 
manned by an equal number of 
labor and share-holder representa- 
tives. 


HE STRUGGLE in Germany 
over Mitbestimmung should 
have considerable interest to Ameri- 


can employers—and not solely as 
information on what is happening 
in Europe (BW-—Jan.20’51,p122). 
The December issue of the U.S. 
Dept. of Labor’s Monthly Labor 
Review has an extended article on 
the subject, and its significance for 
this country requires no emphasis. 

In advocating co-determination 
as CIO policy, Murray candidly 
stated, “I would liken this plan to 
the plan that was promulgated in 
Germany.” He said also, “This 
plan does not propose socialization 
of American industry. . . . I believe 
the time has come when there 
ought to be a reorientation of our 
thinking within the CIO, that we 
ought to be thinking in terms of 
tomorrow.” 

Murray is right when he says that 
the adoption of the co-determina- 
tion goal marks a reorientation in 
American labor’s thinking. It opens 
a new road for the unions, all of 
which is unexplored. 


HAT DO Murray arid the 
CIO, which unanimously 
adopted the resolution favoring co- 
determination, see as the end of 
the road? The language of the 
resolution describes their vision: 
“Industrial policies which should 
be brought under democratic (co- 
determinative) direction . . . in- 
clude among others . . . stable price 
ceilings to protect purchasing 
power and guard against inflation, 
and decisions on production levels, 
on the rate and nature of capital 
investment, on the rate and nature 
of technological change, on the 
size and location of industrial 
plants, and on the development 
and conservation of natural re- 
sources.” 


HAT IS NOT, of course, social- 

ism; it’ does not contemplate 
the expropriation of capital and the 
nationalization of business. But it 
certainly isn’t capitalism, the es- 
sence of which is that the owner 
runs the enterprise. It is, if label 
is required, a latter-day form of 
syndicalism. Its intellectual matrix 
is a mishmash of Marx, Sorel, 
Papal Encyclicals, [WW é slogans, 
Mussolini labor syndicates, and 
Weimar Republic politics. How 
such a cross-pollinated seed will 
grow in the American climate re- 
mains to be seen. 
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Put it there! 


ES, right there in the modern industrial 
Southland. That’s the place for your 
factory if you want to see it grow. 


For man and nature have combined in this 
fabulous opportunity-land to make the South 
the most promising “industrial real estate” in 
all America today. 








Along the Southern Railway System, there 
is room and reason for industries to grow... 
boundless natural resources... large and fast- 
expanding markets...a moderate climate... 
everything industry needs for sound, sturdy 
growth. 


“Look Ahead —Look South!” 


_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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“UTILISCOPE" CAMERA 


“UTILISCOPE” RECEIVER 


Argus, according to Greek mythology, had a hundred eyes, not alf of which 
ever slept at once. He'd have been ideal for watching many industrial operations 
except that he couldn't see around corners, through walls, sit close to a potential 
explosion or look inside a furnace. 

The Diamond “Utiliscope" (Wired Television) is much better than Argus with all 
his hundred eyes. The “eye” or camera is connected to the viewing screen by 
cable, so the “eye” can be practically anywhere ...no matter how remote, dan- 
gerous, or difficult. Multiple “eyes” to any number are available just by adding 
more cameras and viewers. The “eyes” may be scattered all over a big plant, 
and all the images brought before one operator. Argus couldn’t approach that. 

And the “Utiliscope” doesn’t sleep at all... will watch continuously 24 hours a 

\ day. Image is always clear and stable . . . the “Utiliscope"” has no human 
. limitations. 

If you have any operation too remote, dangerous or inaccessible to observe 
directly . .. or if you need to have a single observer watch a number of widely 
scattered operations to assure their coordination, investigate the “Utiliscope.” 
Write for Bulletin 1025. 


TYPICAL USES — 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
LANCASTER, OHIO @¢ OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Diamond Specialty Limited — Windsor, Ontario 





Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured Quality Equipment For Industry 
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Dixie Speedup 

CIO to press organizing 
in South after 1951 successes. 
But resistance in textiles re- 
mains bitter. 


CIO plans to step up its southern 
membership drive in 1952—after what 
it claims has been “the most success- 
ful year” of its Operation Dixie. 

CIO says the 1951 increase carried 
its southern members above the 1-mil- 
lion mark for the first time. Since the 
drive started, early in 1946, the total 
gain has been 400,000 members, ac- 
cording to union figures. 

After several lean, expensive’ years, 
the membership drive started to pick 
up early in 1951. Industrial decentrali- 
zation—the spread of organized indus- 
tries into the southern states—helped 
get it rolling. Opposition to unioni- 
zation continued strong, and sometimes 
violent, in many fields, but CIO netted 
some real gains. 

So far this year, it claims 225 D 
election victories, covering some 100,- 
000 workers. Most were in wood, 
furniture, and chemical industries. 
Only a few were in the toughest 
organizing field: textiles. 
e¢ Some Losses—CIO’s Textile Workers 
Union of America chalked up a few 
National Labor Relations Board vic- 
tories in the South, mostly in smaller 
mills. But membership losses—due in 
part to TWUA’s strike against 25 cot- 
ton mills—offset the gains. So TWUA 
barely held its own. 

The textile union blames its lack of 
real progress on management’s use of 
‘all the employer weapons in the ‘Taft- 
Hartley law.” Added to that, it says, 
is the difficulty of doing business un- 
der “the state antilabor laws [the 
Taft-Hartley act] has spawned.” The 
union adds that the laws enable em- 
ployers to “refuse to bargain . « , even 
after their workers have demonstrated 
their clear wish for unionization, and 
after unions have won repeated repre- 
sentation elections.” 

Others in CIO’S organizing drive say 
that employer resistance has un- 
doubtedly been concentrated in the 
textile industry—but that TWUA’s 
internal troubles have helped slow 
down organizing. 

The textile workers’ two top exec- 
utives, president Emil Rieve and ex 
utive vice-president George Baldanzi, 
are feuding (BW—Jun.23’51,p40). Both 
have attempted to keep their bitter per- 
sonal differences out of union business, 
but it can’t be done. 

The feud will reach a showdown at 
TWUA's biennial convention in Cleve- 
land next April. CIO leaders are 
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Today vital timber is on its way to 
industry, to the farm, to home builders 
... timber that might have been lost had 
not Pennsalt research developed a low- 
cost forest insect spray to help defeat the 


spruce budworm. 


Almost unknown ten years ago, this spruce 
budworm had, by 1949, threatened over 
two million acres of fine western timber. 
Government and other officials asked 
Pennsalt what could be done, and once 
again Pennsalt was able to tailor-make a 
product to solve a difficult problem. 


Similarly in other phases of agriculture, in 
nearly every major industry, in depart- 
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PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


for industry © Agriculture © Health © Home 














Billions of board feet 
saved hy PENNSALT CHEMICALS 


ments of public health, in homes from 
coast to coast, Pennsalt Chemicals are 
lowering costs, speeding operations and 
making life more pleasant generally. The 
extensive Pennsalt facilities are always 
open to forward-thinking groups, inter- 
ested in building a stronger, more pros- 
perous America. Perhaps Pennsalt’s 
chemical experience can help solve probe 
lems of yours. 


Anew bulletin, “Tree Spraying” has been 
published for commercial arborists. If 
you’d like a copy mail coupon to 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. | 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. | 
I 
| 


Please send me a copy of Service Bulletin #201. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





COMPANY. TITLE 
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CHEMICALS for INDUSTRY 
A large manufacturer needed a “‘concentrator” to 
handle 20,000 gallons of boiling sulfuric acid each 
day. Pennsalt Penchlor® Acid-Proof Cement has 
helped guard the precious lead lining in this mammoth 


concentrator for over 17 years, with nothing more than 
foutine inspection-maintenance. 


CHEMICALS for PUBLIC HEALTH 


Modern high-speed pasteurization of milk calls for 
complex machines operating at high temperatures, 
which in turn are very difficult to clean. Working with 
university experts, Pennsalt technicians developed a 
special chemical method for cleaning these pasteur- 
izers quickly and completely, removing any dangers 
of bacterial contaminauon of the milk. 


Progressive Chemistry 
for over a Century 
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Here’s what America’s railroads 
have added in the last six years: 


13,000 new, 
more powerful 
locomotive 
units 


400,000 
new, better 
freight cars 


and 
$2 Billion 


worth of new 

rail, terminals, 
signals and 

other facilities 


...to help make America’s basic 
transportation more efficient than ever! 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 


Association of AMERICAN RaiLRoaDS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





counting on a stronger organization 
push after that. 

¢ Brisker Pace—Other union campaigns 
in the South are moving along at a 
brisker pace. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America recently re- 
ported “substantial” gains this year. 
The United Fumiture Workers of 
America and the International Wood- 
workers of America also reported exten- 
sive gains through small but important 
NLRB victories. 

Steel, auto, and rubber unions re- 
ported “cleanup” successes in southern 
areas where they already are well en- 
trenched—mostly around Birmingham, 
Atlanta, and Gadsden, Ala. 

In contrast to its early days, Opera- 
tion Dixie has nothing glamorous about 
it now. It’s quietly trying to live down 
the fanfare with which it started and 
to establish itself on a sound and per- 
manent basis. It now has 101 election 
petitions, covering 42,000 workers, 
pending before NLRB. Organizing 
work in 104 plants and mills, emploving 
an estimated 100,000 persons, is ‘‘pro- 
gressing toward elections,” John Riffe, 
who heads the drive, told CIO recently. 
¢ Florida Plans—One of the places 
where CIO will step up organizing in 
1952 is Florida, which was dropped 
from the drive—along with Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana—18 months 
ago. Leaders had decided that the 
four states weren’t sufficiently indus- 
trialized to warrant organization. 

Florida is now being returned to the 
1951 list—Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Texas. The reasons: its important 
citrus and canning industries, and the 
growth of garment, steel, and chemi- 
cal industries in the state. 


Union Silences Aide 
At Profit-Sharing Talk 


Labor opposition to profit-sharing 
and incentive plans is dying hard—if it’s 


' dying at all. 


The Council of Profit-Sharing In- 

dustries—a nonprofit organization for 
companies with profit-sharing plans— 
held its annual convention in Detroit 
recently. As usual, it invited a union 
official from a profit-sharing company 
to speak. Albert Prygo, vice-president 
of the Cleveland local of the Mechanics 
Educational Society of America, ac- 
cepted. 
e Muzzle—Prygo went to Detroit with 
expenses paid by the Swartwout Co., of 
Cleveland, an enthusiastic profit-shar- 
ing firm. He was to tell of the experi- 
ences of Swartwout’s 300 employees 
who shared $204,000 in profits since 
1947. But he didn’t get to speak. 

Matt Smith, MESA’s secretary and 
guiding spirit, called Prygo on the car- 
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TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporation, 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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SERVES YOU 
RIGHT! 


eee Put it to work—a CLARK fork- 
lift truck, that is; or a CLARK powered 
hand truck, or an industrial towing 
tractor—in your PLANT MAINTE- 
NANCE program, and it will Serve 
You Right, just asit Serves You Right 
in your materials-handling operations. 


Take the CLARK fork-lift truck, 
for example: Gas-powered or electric 
battery-powered, it can be switched 
in a jiffy from handling materials to 
serving as a mobile shop elevator (see 
cut above). Or it can switch as easily 
into the role of an adjustable scaffold- 
ing for any kind of overhead work or 
repairs. Its ready adaptability makes 
it a valuable tool for grading, shoveling, 
snow removal, moving machinery—or 
for changing electric light bulbs! 
There’s no end to its uses in the hands 
of an ingenious owner. Truly, it is the 
answer to the maintenance man’s 
prayers, a joy to the efficiency expert, 
a boon to the safety engineer and the 
most profitable investment on the 
Treasurer’s records. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF... CLARK 
will exhibit and demonstrate some of 
its machines in January at the Plant 
Maintenance Show in Philadelphia. Do 
stop around at Booth 304 and see for 
yourself that each and every one of 
them SERVES YOU RIGHT. 


| CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « Battle Creek 42, Micn. 
| Please send the following 


© Basic Facts Condensed Catalog 
CO Material Handling News 











pet in Detroit, told him that profit- 
sharing is an incentive plan and a form 
of work speedup frowned on by MESA. 
Prygo shouldn’t speak before the coun- 
cil. So Prygo withdrew. 

MESA repaid Swartwout for its ex- 


penditures in connection with Prygo’s 
trip and permitted Prygo to sit in on 
the council meetings (silently) for two 
days en a union expense account. 
Although irked by the MESA action, 
the council reveled in the publicity. 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Cost 
of Living 
; Old New 
St 


October, 1941. 109.3 
October, 1942.... 119.0 
October, 1943.... 124.4 
October, 1944.... 126.5 
| October, 1945... 128.9 


October, 1946.... 148.6 
October, 1947.... 163.8 
October, 1948. 173.6 
October, 1949... «s~ 168.5 
January, 1950.... 


October, 1950.... 
November ....... 
January, 1951.... 
- February 
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dU ee es 185.8 
185.6 
186.5 
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‘October, 1951 
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“BLS has revised its forma for computing the cost-of-living index wedl 
in Siher-nesegemont in 


‘Since the old index is still widely used 


having both site of lignfss ab tseah osopu WAT. 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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One High Cost of Living—Two Mackie 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
continue its “old’’ and “new” cost-of- 
living index figures (above) at least 
through 1952. It has decided not to 
drop the older figure because most “‘es- 
calator’”” wage contracts are tied to it. 
The necessity of working out changes 
to a new basis might upset now- 
stabilized relations between employers 
and unions. 
¢ Dual System—BLS started issuing 
two sets of c-of-l figures last January, 
to adjust its index to new consumer 
spending habits (BW —Mar.10’51,- 
pl12). At the time, it warned that the 
old index wotld be continued only 
until Jan. 1, 1952. But unions with 
more than 2-million members under 
c-of-] pacts balked at switching to the 
new, initially unpredictable index. They 
stuck to the old one and are still going 


by the living-cost changes it reflects. 
Through most of the year, “old” 
and “new” index figures have stuck 
pretty close to each other. As of Oct. 
15, the “old” index stood at 187.8, and 
the “new” index at 187.4; the former 
had risen 2 points over a three-month 
period, the latter 1.9 points. 
¢ New Boost—The three-month rise 
was enough to give more than 1-million 
workers, mostly in auto and electrical 
manufacturing industries, a 1¢ hike in 
hourly pay. At the same time, it 
added another cent to union demands 
in current steel bargaining (page 19). 
The United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) took the latest index rise into 
account as it set out to catch up with 
the c-of-l—and unions with “escalator” 
contracts—and get ahead of them by 
1952. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





A 2% increase in living costs is fore- 
seen for next year by AFL. It says the 
Herlong and Capehart amendments to 
the Defense Production Act will have 
a delayed effect on prices. AFL warns 
that labor must anticipate the rise in 
wage bargaining. 

. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. employees split 
$1,017,699 last week—their share of the 
company’s joint-earnings fund, divided 
annually between employees and stock- 
holders. Checks for workers averaged 
better than twice their pay for a 40-hour 
week. 

* 


Firm action by CIO’s Glass Workers 
quickly ended a wildcat strike at the 
Creighton (Pa.) plant of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. The union condemned the 
walkout, issued a blunt warning that 
strikers wouldn’t be protected against 
discharge, and pledged its help to man- 
agement in a new drive for “all-out pro- 
ductivity” in the plant. 

® 
A wage drive opened by CIO’s textile 
workers in the South seeks 8¢ hourly 
pay boosts (about 64%) and provisions 
for further raises if the c of | goes up. 
A. D. Julliard & Co. signed for the new 
terms in its Georgia mills. Larger em- 
ployers balked. 

9 
Cheese workers employed by Clearfield 
Cheese Co., Curwensville, Pa., will vote 
soon on unionization. They'll cast their 
ballots for or against CIO’s Stone & 
Allied Products Workers. 

e 


Political cooperation between state 
branches of AFL and CIO will con- 
tinue despite the breakup of the United 
Labor Policy Committee. AFL’s poli- 
tical action director, James McDevitt, 
told Massachusetts AFL leaders last 
week to work with CIO, but to keep 
their separate identity as Labor's 
League for Political Education (AFL). 
8 
A day’s pay (about $45,000) is sought 
in a suit filed for 4,000 salaried em- 
ployees against Westinghouse. They 
say they are due pay for last April 3, 
when Westinghouse docked them for 
refusing to pass through an IUE (CIO) 
picket line. The workers are members 
of an independent white-collar union. 
s 

Stalin’s slave camps (BW—Mar.31’51, 
pll2) are dealt with extensively in a 
new 104-page report by the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. It may be obtained for 75¢ 
from ICFTU at 20 W. 40th Street, 
New York City. 
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are YOU up on 


your ‘Kitchen Chemistry’? 


Hands in the sink swish up a 500-million-dollar-a-year market for 
soap and detergent makers. This booming industry depends on 
Hooker for high-purity “staples” like caustic soda, monochloro- 


acetic acid, aluminum chloride. 

Better cleaners for home and industry—better products from 
fibers and metals—are made with chemicals from Hooker. We 
specialize in making chlorinated products, using chlorine from 
the famous Hooker Type S Cells. We'd like to help you make a 
better product by supplying the chemicals you need. Send for the 
“Story of Hooker Chemicals” which tells how we can serve you. 


From the Salt of the Earthy 


ee ERE COUR aT OTR Ie a 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. © Wilmington, Calif. © Tacoma, Wash. 


CHLORINE + CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
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Time Employees, All Industries 
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The average industrial worker’s annual pay... 





$5.000 














1929 


1939 1949 


1950 
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Real Wages: Their Rise Has Slowed 


The Wage Stabilization Board is 
basing its policies on the premise that 
teal wages are to be maintained. This 
means merely that wages are to go up 
hand-in-hand with the cost of living, 
because real wages are measured by what 
the wage dollar will buy. The emphasis 
on real wages raises the question: Where 
do average annual earnings really stand 
today in relation to real wages? 

Figures available from the Dept. of 
Commerce and the Bureau of Labor 


—- Wholesale and 


$s.000 — Retail Trade: waces...———— 


Statistics give a graphic idea. They 
show what has happened to wages as 
shown on paychecks since 1929 and 
to what the wages will buv—in terms of 
the 1929 dollar. They indicate that 
while average annual earnings in money 
are going up buying power has changed 
much less dramatically. 

In 1929 the average industrial work- 
er’s yearly pay was $1,421, and he could 
get $1,421 in goods for his paycheck. 
In 1949 his annual earnings totaled 


1951 


...in actual | 
dollars 


-,..in. 1929 
dollars 
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$2,866, and he could buy $2,077 in 
goods priced on a 1929 basis. Since 
then, annual earnings have risen to 
$3,024 in 1950 and $3,311 in 1951— 
estimated on the basis of wages in 
September. But buying power has stuck 
close to the 1949 level, rising only to 
$2,163 in 1950 and $2,175 in 1951— 
with the stabilization program at work. 
Miners, transportation workers, con- 
struction workers, and factory workers 
have fared best in terms of real wages. 
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Services: WAGES... 
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Construction: WAGES... 
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e Government: WAGES... 
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‘Stock Ontions for the Rank-and-File 


Most companies restrict plans to executives. 


But a 


few are broadening their offers—in spite of obstacles. 


* Ever since Congress changed the 
> tax law in 1950, companies have been 
} pushing restricted stock option plans 
}as an incentive scheme to keep their 

F executives happy (BW —Apr.7’51,p45). 
+ Some companies, though only a hand- 
‘ful, have extended the option plan to 
+ the rank-and-file; a cross-section of 
} those companies is listed on the table 
t above. Some other companies are tak- 
} ing a long look at joining the handful, 
_ though. 

From Jan. 25, 1951, to last month, 
‘adoption of new option plans—whether 
* for executives or for rank-and-file—was 
F interrupted by a freeze. Then the 
’ Salary Stabilization Board O.K.’d new 

plans, with certain restrictions (BW— 
Nov.17’51,p20), and the idea is rolling 
again. Its charm is twofold: 

e It’s a way for a company to give 
its executives—-men in high income 
brackets—a real boost in income. Execu- 
tives can buv the company’s stock at a 
discount of up to 15% from the mar- 
ket price. When they sell the stock 
(not less than two years after the op- 
tion was issued), thev’re subject to a 
capital gains tax of 26% or less on the 
profits, instead of a high-bracket bite of 
personal income tax. 

e It spreads the proprietorship of 
a company among the people who work 
for it. This tends to reduce turnover, to 
orient employees toward management’s 
point of view. 

e Awaiting a Nod—The SSB’s unfreez- 
ing of new stock option plans is fine 
for the executive type of offer. Payroll- 
wide plans, however, are still stymied. 
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Governinent agencies apparently have 
not cleared them yet. 

SSB opened the door for new plars 
offering an option price at least 95% 
of market value—not, as the tax law 
allows, 85% of the listed price. Op- 
tions at 85% to 94% of market price 
may be offered only after prior approval 
by SSB. And any discount greater than 
5% is charged against the salarv in- 
crease allowable to the employee under 
SSB rules. 

Similar restrictions are in effect tem- 
porarily on plans for outright purchase 
of stock by employees. This angle, and 
any objections to the option ruling, 
will be investigated this month by the 
same panel of experts that studied stock 
options for SSB last summer (BW— 
Aug.11’51,p27). 

Meanwhile, the Wage Stabilization 
Board hasn’t yet ruled on stock options 
for wage earners under its jurisdiction. 
This leaves two big points to be cleared 
up: (1) whether WSB will have to 
make a separate ruling for rank-and-fle 
employees, and (2) whether pay stabil- 
izers will approve new offers of stock 
this year under plans in effect prior to 
Jan. 25, 1951. 
¢ Not for the Masses—Waiting for pay 
controllers to act is only one reason why 
companies are going slow in broadening 
stock options to include evervone on 
the payroll. As Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
told the American Institute of Manage- 
ment: “There is no competitive pat- 
tern developing among business firms 
of using this particular device at non- 
executive levels.” 


Many management men argue that 
stock options aren’t designed for rank- 
and-file employees, anyway. Their view: 
Options are a special means to give 
incentive pay to top executives who 
can't take home much money out of an 
ordinary salary boost—after taxes. 

Arguments go further, though. Arch 
Patton, compensation expert of Mc- 
Kinsey & Co., management consult- 
ants, points out that the big advantage 
of options—the capital gains treatment 
—makcs little difference to workers in 
lower tax brackets. And the allotment 
of snares for more than a few top men 
inevitably waters down the equity of 
other stockholders. (Jersey Standard, 
for example, says it would take 10-mil- 
lion shares to make options available to 
all its employees.) 

Finally, many management men 
think the device should be confined 
to those who contribute directly to 
company profits and thus boost the 
market value of the stock. They don’t 
think most rank-and-filers can do this. 
¢ A’Black Eye—The idea of turning em- 
ployees into stockholders has a long 
history. But many stock purchase plans 
got a black eve during the depression— 
employees resented seeing their stock, 
purchased at blue-sky prices, fall into 
the cellar. 

Most companies have shied away 
from selling stock to employees, for 
that and other reasons. However, 
AT&T has made three blanket offers 
to employees since 1945, at prices 20% 
under the market. 
¢ Inland Steel—Some of the dangers 
of selling stock to employees are elimi- 
nated in new stock option plans. 

Inland Steel Co. has one such plan. 
It is still waiting for clearance from 
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THE STORY OF SUNRAY- Aggressive Enterprise for 31 Years 
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A Squeeze on Nature 


An oil reservoir is simply an un- 
derground porous, sponge-like rock 
such as sand or limestone in which 
the pores are filled with oil. SUN- 
RAY engineers try to: flush every 
possible drop of oil from Mother 
Earth, both for production effi- 
ciency and in the interest of con- 
servation. Surface injection of water 
and gas helps to do this in many 
fields by pushing the trapped oil 
ahead into the well bore. In one 
field operated by SUNRAY, current 
production is about 3200 bbls. per 
day, whereas it would only be 
about 1800 bbls. without pressure 
maintenance. Every effort is made 
to extend the productive life of 
each field. 


- PF 


It isn’t unusual for an oil company 
to spend $50,000 to $100,000 just to drill 
a “hole in the ground” in the never- 
ending search for oil. If there is oil at 
the bottom of the hole, then the in- 
vestors have a fair chance of getting 
their money back, and earning a profit. 
Then — and only then —there will be 
more work for employees, and oil prod- 
ucts for peace and war. Oil, at the bot- 
tom of the hole, won’t pay off unless it 
can be brought to the surface in com- 
mercial, profitable quantities. 

“Getting the grease out,” as the oil 
field saying goes, is a producing opera- 
tion which requires men, money and 
machinery — and in approximately that 
order. Limited only by the shortage of 
steel for well casing, SUNRAY’S drill- 
ing and production operations are at an 
all-time high. 

Many wells, which usually contain 
gas, flow for months or years. When 
there is no longer gas pressure or water 
pressure to help natural flow, powerful 
pumps keep the well producing for pro- 
longed periods. 

Through the years, petroleum engi- 
neers and production specialists have 
perfected methods to increase and force 
the flow of much needed oil from seem- 
ingly impossible-to-reach oil reservoirs 
thousands of feet deep. That’s where oil 
ingenuity goes to work. 


ie: Ce 


In The Ground” Isn’t Enough . . . 


SUNRAY’S production department is 
taking advantage of every modern scien- 
tifically proved method of producing 
more oil for longer periods of time. The 
unitizing of producing leases for more 
efficient production is now a generally 
accepted conservation practice that bene- 
fits everyone concerned. 

Yes . . . SUNRAY production engi- 
neers know that just a “hole in the 
ground” isn’t enough. And they are 
doing their share in conserving and pro- 
longing the production, and profitable 
life, of this important natural resource. 
This type of production means much to 
our country and its progress. 


Is oil @ profitable business? it is... to 
the landowner . . . the royalty owner. . . 
to oil company employees . . . to oil com 
pany stockholders . . . to the motorist 
and commercial users who benefit from oil's 
progress . . . and to the community, state 
and nation which benefit from the industry's 
substantial taxes. Is oil a profitable business? 
Yes! What's wrong with that? 


FREE — “What's Wrong 
with Being an OIL COM- 
PANY?” by Ernestine 
Adams, a most revealing 
article which “calls a spade 
a spade”. Write for your 
copy—Address Sunray Oil 
Corporation, P. O. Box 
2039-B3, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. 


@ TULSA, OKLA. 
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. . . an employee can be- 
come a stockholder without 


‘MORE PRODUCTION LESS OVERHEAD nerve oeama 
IN SOUTH CAROLINAS uth ‘ *% STOCK OPTIONS starts on p. 46 


Washington, but here’s how it would 
work: 

Options will be offered to all em- 
ployees, including hourly workers, who 
have been with the company two years 
or more. They can be used to buy 
stock at 85% of the closing market 
price on the date the plan goes into 
effect. Employees have 30 days to ac- 
cept or reject the option. If they accept 
—and this is the real gimmick—they 
have three years to pay for the stock 
they’ve tentatively agreed to buy. De- 
ductions are made from their paychecks 
over the three-year period. 

At any time during the three years, 
the employee can elect to get his 
accumulated money back, with 2% in- 
terest, or to take whatever amount of 
stock his savings up to that time will 
buy. Or he can let it run for the full 
three years. 

No employee can buy more stock 
than 25% of his total 1950 carnings 
from the company, including bonus 
and overtime. 

Under this system, an emplovee can 
in effect become a stockholder without 
risking his cash in case the market 
tumbles. And if the market rises, he 
can gather in his stock. 
¢ Canco—Continental Can Co. has a 
With practically no absenteeism because of weather, your new South Carolina coors ~ _ — . res a 
plant will have less interruptions and more production per worker; conse- Pa, ae eee iW gg “4 
quently, more profit. and the other for the rank-and-file. It’s 

South Carolina’s gentle climate means 15% less fuel and heating costs for called ag employee stock purchase plan, 
industry and less illness among workers and their families. but in essence it’s a restricted stock 

Gentle climate means more building days, less weather-resisting con- option. , : 
struction, no transportation delay on raw materials or finished products. The general workers plan runs till 
Locate your new plant in South Carolina where nature smiles and in- 1957, with a kitty of 150,000 shares. 
The first offering (held up so far by 


dustry prospers. 
waiting for Washington) amounts to 


Mappler, more productive workers 50,000 shares. An employee has 90 
Cooperative State and Local Government days after the offer to make up his 

LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH Nearness to markets mind, can then pay for his shares by 
a Il deductions of not less than $5 

THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: nes Soe. aS payroll deductions of not less than $: 
Abundance of water ead power a month. The option price is 90% 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) of the market on the date the option 
Low construction and site costs is issued; each employee is limited to 

: one share for every $500 of salary. 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. Executives are offered 237,650 shares 

Charles N. Plowden, Director at 95% of market value (this part of 

Research, Planning an : ie the plan falls within SSB bounds). 

ee ee They're limited to 15,000 shares each, 

and they can also pay through payroll 
r deductions. 

In either section of the plan, money 

OU WHERE RESOURCES being accumulated for stock purchase 

‘AND MARKETS | draws 5% interest, unless the employee 

. takes his accumulation out without 


a 
Carolina buying stock. In that case the interest 
rate is 24%. 
¢ Dow Chemical—Most of the plans 
listed on page 46 are like Canco’s and 


Leia aT 
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ELIMINATE MANUAL OPERATIONS. If you’re winding a continuous 
strip and constant tension is a problem, this might be an idea 
you can use. The Wallingford Steel Company recently installed 
seven G-E Speed Variators on the winders in their strip steel 
annealing and pickling line. Before, a lot of time was lost in 
manually adjusting winder speed and tension to compensate for 
spool buildup. Now? It’s done automatically by the Speed Vari- 
ator. And they get a better-wound spool. Ask for Bulletin GEA- 
5335 on G-E Speed Variators. 


GO FROM BATCH TO CONTINUOUS. To boost production, more 
and more companies are switching from batch to continuous 
operation. This accounts for the great interest in this “junior” 
bleaching range now being produced by the H. W. Butterworth 
Co. Its G-E ACA gear-motor drive helps make it flexible, effi- 
cient, and economical. Speed control is easily obtained over 
ranges of as high as 20:1. Ask for bulletin GEA-4883 on 
ACA motors, 





if 


MAKE QUALITY CONTROL AUTOMATIC, Perhaps you're finding it 
difficult to accurately control a chemical proportion operation. 
Fibreboard Products, Inc. solved this problem by putting a G-E 
Thy-mo-trol* Drive on a chemical pump which injects a chemi- 
cal conditioner into process water as it is needed. The trick is 
to keep the flow of chemical accurately proportionate to the 
demand—no trick at all for Thy-mo-trol. Ask for Bulletin GEA- 
5337 on Thy-mo-trol drive. 

*Reg. Trademark of General Electric Co- 


INCREASE MACHINE SPEEDto get top efficiency out of your equip- 
ment. The J. Bishop Company faced a problem of frequent 
breakage while drawing wire and tubing thinner than a human 
hair. This G-E Speed Variator, installed on a vertical bull block, 
reduced costly breakage to the minimum, turned a complicated 
process into one simple operation. 


To get the bulletins mentioned above, write Section 646-16, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. A 26-page 
manual on electrical adjustable-speed drives in general is also available; ask for Bulletin GEA-5334, 


Meadguantere for ELECTRICAL ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVES 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


646-16 





— COOLED CAULDRONS GIVE US “COLD” RUBBER 
1.4 better, stronger product 


Can refrigeration also help your business? 


When, during war years, synthetic rub- 
ber became a necessity, technologists 
set to work in an effort to improve its 
quality. They found that by lowering 
the polymerization temperature in re- 
actor chambers from 122°F. to exactly 
41°F., the strength and resiliency of the 
product were greatly increased. 

They accomplished this by designing 
a refrigeration system which circulates 
a coolant through jackets around the 
cauldron-like chambers. The coolant 
maintains the steady low temperature 
required to polymerize the basic in- 
gredients in this synthetic rubber proc- 
ess. It’s an improved technique ... 
based upon refrigeration . . . and has 
produced “cold” rubber which, in many 
respects, is now considered superior to 
natural rubber. 

Development of new production 
methods is only one of the many ways 
refrigeration and air conditioning serve 
industry. Scores of manufacturers have 
found countless uses for these twin aids 
of industry to improve products . .. 
speed production . . . cut costs. And, 
more and more new applications of tem- 
perature control are being discovered 
every day. 
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Why not discuss this subject with 
your engineers? Find out how you can 
put refrigeration and air conditioning 
to profitable use in your plant. When 
you do, get their recommendations on 
equipment charged with “‘Freon”’ safe 
refrigerants. ‘“‘Freon” refrigerants are 
the most widely used because they are 
safe, efficient and economical. They as- 
sure the satisfactory performance of all 
types of refrigeration and air condition- 
ing systems. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), ‘‘Kinetic’’ Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Wilmington 98, Delaware, 


REG. Us. Pat. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living...through Chemistry 


<i 
FREON 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


“Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants. 














“... average employee gets 
panicky if the market drops 
below the option price . . .” 

STOCK OPTIONS starts on p. 46 


Inland’s. But Dow Chemical Co. goes 
even further than these (BW—Mar.2+4- 
"51,p135). Dow isn’t concerned so 
much with tax advantages under the 
1950 law as with giving liberal induce- 
ments to all employees to become stock- 
holders. 

This year, for example, Dow offered 
options to buy at $57.50 when its 
stock was listed on the Big Board at 
$80. That’s far below the 85% mini- 
mum set by the tax law to reap special 
treatment. So Dow employees buying 
the stock had to cough up income taxes 
on part of their paper profit when they 
got delivery of the stock around Nov. 1. 
The tax bite was so severe that the 
company had to spread withholdings 
over five paychecks—Dow stock had 
jumped to more than $100 a share by 
the time the stock purchase was com- 
plete. 

Dow had considered holding the op- 
tion offer to the 85% stated in the tax 
law, but had decided against it. It figured 
emplovees would still be ahead of the 
game, despite the income tax. And the 
bigger bargain rate is a better cushion 
against a possible market drop than 
BIR’s 85% or SSB’s 95%. 

Dow’s plan has worked successfully 
from its start in 1949. This year 7,500 
employees signed up. 
¢ Complication—SSB’s frown on op- 
tions under 95% of list price raises 
one complication for companies like 
Dow. It is this: Companies with em- 
ployeewide purchase or option plans 
often fix the price at 85% or so 
of market value because they reason 
much as Dow does. They say SSB’s 
95% price may be all right for manage- 
ment men who understand the ups 
and downs of the market and can wait 
out dips without getting worried. But 
the average employee who is paying 
each week toward a stock purchase gets 
panicky if the company’s stock drops 
below the option price. They're in- 
clined to ditch the whole thing, to 
take their cash and let the credit go. 
This defeats the purpose of the plan— 
to get employees to buy stock. 

As these companies see it, a 95% op- 
tion price doesn’t give enough spread, 
even in the midst of inflation, to keep 
employees interested. The market can 
fluctuate lower than 95%. But it’s less 
likely to dip below 85% or even 90%, 
and thus employees are less likely to 
abandon their options. 

SSB’s hearing this month may lead 
to clarifications of the earlier ruling, and 
maybe WSB will act after that. 
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Shackling this giant could put us all in chains! 

Despite his phenomenal strength of 72,693,000 kw, 
America’s colossus, ELECTRICITY, suffers a delicate bal- 
ance of health. If his strength falls even slightly under 
minimum industrial and domestic requirements—as could 
happen if deprived of materials needed to keep growing 
—a chain of serious consequences is set in motion. 

Steel mills, manufacturing plants, mines, farms, and 
factories ... the manifoid appliances of American Homes 
. .. consume electric power in gigantic portions. Their 
appetites for electricity, as they struggle to produce our 
increasingly important securities against fear and want, 
can grow with startling rapidity compared to the two or 


. 
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i COLOSSVS 
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more years needed for construction or expansion of a 
power-generating station. One major interruption of the 
flow of critical materials into our power companies’ care- 
fully planned expansion programs, and Colossus Americanus 
goes to his knees... or worse. 
It has never happened here. Let’s see that it never does! 
Your power company foresees your electric power 
needs. Its plans are completed far in advance to meet them. 
But it must be permitted to finish the job it has started ... 
obtain the necessary materials and tools to provide for 
defense and civilian demands. 
Let’s keep our Colossus strong, and we'll all remain free! 





ELECTRICITY... 


so much for so many 
. «+ for so little 


BABCOCK Sy 


One of a series of advertisements sponsored by The Babcock & Wilcox Company to bring the facts about electric power to the public. 
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_IS SMOOTH 
Write on Cand youll taaw 
the niahtt paper for you 


See for yourself why 

Nekoosa Bond is the 

right paper for your 

letterheads and 

other business 

forms. Give it the 

pen-and-ink test — 

~_¥ just as laboratory 

££ technicians do at our 

mills. You'll find 

that Nekoosa Bond, with its smooth, 

fine-textured surface, takes writing 

cleanly and neatly. No scratching, no 

feathering. Try zt / Ask your printer 

or paper merchant for samples of 

Nekoosa Bond. Available in white 
and eleven attractive colors, 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 





MADE IN U.S.A. 


(T PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER 
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STANDARD’S Purkey should have made a speech. Instead, he wrote a book .. . 


Streamlining City Management 


California oil company's job definition may become 
a bible for the city manager. It outlines his administrative 
duties, powers, and limitations. 


Standard Oil of California didn’t 
know what it was starting back in 1931 
when it organized its Dept. on Organ- 
ization to lick a depression problem 
(BW —Aug.6’49,p30). Since then the 
department, headed by Lewis L. Purkey, 
has not only experted on Standard’s 
own problems; it has been called in to 
prescribe for the organizational prob- 
lems of more than one public agency— 
including World War II’s War Pro- 
duction Board and Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War, the Canol Project, 
the Army’s Ninth Service Command, 
and the San Francisco Community 
Chest. 

Now the company has realized the 
dream of a lot of businessmen. It has 
applied business methods to city gov- 
ernment and come out with a hand- 
book that tells officials how to man- 
age their city a la Standard Oil. 

The idea was born when Purkey was 
invited to make a speech at the 1951 
conference of the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities. This roughly is the 
“trade association” of city officials, 


mainly mayors, councilmen, department 
heads, city managers, and chief admin- 
istrative officers. Of the 305 cities in 
California, 302 are members of the 
league. 

¢ The Audience—Purkey’s speech was 
scheduled for the City Managers Dept. 
of the conference. Of the 302 cities 
represented, 110 have a form of gov- 
ernment in which administrative au- 
thority is vested in a city manager 
or chief administrative officer. This 
includes all the big cities except San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, where the 
mayors retain full executive powers, and 
Fresno, which has a commission form 
of government. 

¢ Fresh Approach—Instead of making a 
speech, Purkey decided to conduct a 
survey of city management, to sce if he 
could come up with something more 
useful than a speech. His decision was 
influenced by two facts: (1) Standard 
pavs city taxes in probably every one 
of the 305 cities, so it has a corporate 
stake in the efficiency of city govern- 
ment; and (2) Standard doesn’t duck 
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PORTRAIT 
OF A 
PRODUCTION 
TOOL 


4, BUILDING is illustrative of 
contemporary industrial design pos- 
sible with structural units of Timber 
Structures, Inc. With plant arrange- 
ment unrestricted by columns, it is 
truly a primary production tool...as 
durable as it is handsome...as econom- 
ical through the years as it is efficient 
.. highly resistive to destruction by 
fire, wind and quake...earning favor- 
able insurance rates. 

Engineered structural units of Tim- 
ber Structures, Inc., include trusses, 
arches, columns, beams, girders and 
craneways. These are readily avail- 
able, and through their use buildings 
may be erected with clear span widths 
to suit individual needs. Height may 
be one story or more. Roof contour 
may be arched, pitched, sawtooth or 
variable. All Timber Structures units 


are readily coordinated with other 
structural components and materialg, 
Detailed information and typical 
applications of these economical strug- 
tural units are contained in booklet, 
“Industrial Buildings.” Your nearest 
Timber Structures office has a copy for 
you; or fill in and mail the coupon. 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 


P. O. Box 3782-E, Portland 8, Oregen 
Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Dallas, Texas; Seattle and Spokane, Washington 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC., OF CALIFORNIA «~ Ooklond 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. * Peterborough, Ont 


local Representatives throughout 
the United States and Canada 





TIABER STRUCTURES, INC. 
P. O. Box 3782-E, Portland 8, Oregon 


Please send me your booklet, ‘Industria! Buildings 


Rae eniesensitnrnistnoareennioe 
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Modern Chemistry helps bring the Blessings of Christmas 


At this, the season for rejoicing, it is well to look upon the blessings which are ours 
as Americans. These blessings come in the form of new and useful products which make our lives easier, 
healthier, and more enriched. The chemical industry contributes importantly to this trend. 
The Davison Chemical Corporation, as its own business expands, has been able to evolve new products and 
services for many industries. The coming year promises still more developments 


and our book of knowledge is open to all. 


. 


Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 
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many chances to render a civic service; 
it’s too good business. 

Purkey may also have been swayed 
by the fact that cities buy a lot of 
gasoline and oil—and city fathers can 
make things easy or tough for a supplier. 
¢ Full-Scale Model—With two mem- 
bers of his staff, J. Henry Richards and 
George L. Hall, Purkey studied man- 
agement procedures and techniques in 
city halls at San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Palo Alto, Richmond, Hay- 
ward, and Sacramento. They studied the 
available textbooks and literature and 
finally related their findings to Stand- 
ard’s own Management Guide. 

The end product turned out to be a 
small book instead of a speech—a book 
that Purkey calls “Defining the City 
Manager’s Position.” It amounts to a 
full-scale model administrative code 
for a city manager—something that the 
electorate could button into the city 
charter without much change. 
¢ What’s What—In precise language, 
the book defines the duties, the powers, 
and the limitations of a city manager; 
and it contains an organizational chart 
for the flow of municipal authority. 

According to the book, a manager’s 
responsibilities include: 

¢ Executing city policies and legis- 
lative enactments. 

¢ Directing and coordinating mu- 
nicipal services and business affairs. 

e Advising the city council. 

¢ Establishing an organization 
geared to assume responsibility within 
clearly defined limits. 

e Appointment and removal of 
employees within his jurisdiction. 

¢ Maintaining equitable salaries. 

¢ Developing a long-range finan- 
cial plan. 

e Directing the city’s purchasing 
activities. 

But he’s limited to lower-bracket 
finances when it comes to: 

¢ Capital expenditures. 

e Operating and maintenance ex- 
penses. 

¢ Sale of real estate, surplus mate- 
rials, and equipment. 

e Damage claims. 

e Public relations and advertising. 
¢ Ammunition—The book went over 
big with the city managers. Though it 
contained little that they didn’t know, 
it wrapped up their functions in one 
neat package. Also it focuses the atten- 
tion of business on the administrative 
functions of municipal government. 

Probably its greatest value, however, 
is to help the managers get their jobs 
defined. Since they’re hired by political 
officeholders, many managers never get 
a clear statement of what their jobs 
are supposed to be. That exposes the 
supposedly nonpolitical city manager 
to the whims of elected officials, and 
it’s no rarity for the politicians to crowd 
the manager out. 
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WHAT 
Is 1t ? 


ee 


Why it’s something you like 
...and it brings Michigan Farmers 
$7,000,000 a year! 


This “beauty” is the berries with 
cream...and avery handsome profit 
crop for Michigan farmers. 

Yes, the little strawberry (here 
many times enlarged) is another one 
of the big variety of Michigan cash 
crops. Michigan is in the top ten 
states producing this delicacy... just 
as it is high on the list of most al! 
farm crops and income sources— 
beans, rye, buckwheat, cows, dairy 
products, cherries and lots more. 

It’s all these crops being marketed 
all year ’round that makes Michigan 
an out-in-front farm market. Michi- 
gan farmers have regular, steady buy- 
ing power from regular, steady 
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income. And income is steady like 
this over the years. 

The surest, simplest way for you 
to sell these richer farm folks is 
through the farm magazine most of 
them read—MICHIGAN FARMER. 
Four out of five of a/] Michigan farm 
families look for it... read it... act 
On it, twice a month! 

Only a few other top third farm 
states offer you such a rosy sales pic- 
ture. Two that do are Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, served by THE OHIO 
FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Get all the facts. Write 
B1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


4 
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East Lansing 
The Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland 


Pennsylvania Farmer, 


Harrisburg 





The shortest distance between any industry and its steel needs is 
the supply line that links it to a Barium plant. 

On that line... be it seaway, highway, skyway or rails... you'll 
find steel plate, structurals, fabrications, forgings, stampings, springs, 
bolts, nuts. 

And it’s a reliable source of supply, for Barium, controlling 


quality from blast furnace to finished product, is ready to work as 


a self-contained unit to speed urgently needed orders. 

Let this team of strategically-located Barium companies working 
closely together bring joint knowledge to bear to solve your steel 
problems. 

Just a glance at the picture-captions partly reveals Barium’s 
diversity. The scope is even broader, as you'll find out, at no obliga- 
tion, by describing your problem or need. Simply address Barium 
at 25 Broad Street, New York City. 














Ultrasonic waves on a Reflectoscope screen prove the 
effective heat treating this high speed steel bar received. 
Forged by Barium’s Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc., Can- 
ton, Ohio, for the tool industry, it’s one of scores of 
heavy forgings (including carbon and alloy) this com- 
pany makes for scores of industrial uses. 


To keep production high and high-grade, industry needs 
high strength drop forged components. Industry gets 
them, in the many parts shown here, from Globe Forge, 
Inc., a Barium member company. Included are auto- 
motive gears, shafts, shifters; jet aircraft housings; gun 
levers, pistons, etc. 


Safer, faster, more efficient materials-handling is crucial 
in the construction industry. American Bridge Co. is 
getting just that, thanks to this steel erectors hoist made 
by Clyde Iron Works, Inc., Duluth, Minn., a Barium 
subsidiary. Clyde Whirley cranes also serve industry's 
materials-handling needs. 


Lightning-like jets are powered by J-47 Jet Engines. A 
Barium subsidiary, Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., supplies the manufacturer with vital com- 
ponents to produce these engines...gear box assem- 
blies, auxiliary drives, etc. In addition, Jacobs makes 
complete reciprocating aircraft engines for the industry. 


This diesel engine oil pan, produced for General Mo- 
tors, is lighter, better-looking, lower cost because it is 
stamped, not cast. It is typical of medium and heavy 
stampings made by Barium’s Geometric Stamping Co., 
Cleveland, O., which serves many industries as an extra 
manufacturing department. 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP.* CENTRAL IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURNACE * CLYDE IRON 
WORKS, INC.* CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY * ERIE 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STAMPING 
CO. * GLOBE FORGE, INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL 
FORGE & STEEL, INC. * JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
CO. + KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. * KERMATH 
LIMITED (CANADA) * PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. * PHOENIX 
IRON & STEEL CO. * WILEY MANUFACTURING CO. 





TOP BANANA is one of the best musicals available, but—aside 
from Phil Silvers’ burlesque—doesn’t offer much. 


Broadway's Barren—Best Bets Are Still the} 


Mediocre is the word for Broadway 
in the fall of 1951. With the season 
approximately half over, not a single 
really distinguished show has arrived, 
and there are few prospects. Old-timers 
of Shubert Alley are saying it’s the 
worst season in 20 vears. 

Visiting businessmen thus have little 
to expect in the way of new shows. 
But if they insist on stage entertain- 
ment, they have the choice of second- 
rate offerings of this season or holdover 
hits like South Pacific, The King and 
I, Guys and Dolls, Call Me Madam, 
Affairs of State, and The Moon Is Blue 


from previous seasons 


1. The Broadway Pattern 


It’s tough to pin down the reasons 
for the sad state of Broadway. For one 
thing, nobody wants to put up the big 
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It’s no wonder 


money it takes to stage a lavish musical 
unless it’s by big names such as Rodgers 
& Hammerstein, Irving Berlin, Cole 
Porter, Frank Loesser, and a couple of 
others. But R&H, Berlin, and Loesser 
don’t have anything new this year, and 
Cole Porter only just got something 
he’s interested in doing. So that ac- 
counts, in part, for the prospective 
dearth of crack new musicals. 

eIdle Genius—No great plays are 
showing up this year, either. And no- 
body can really say why, except that 
the old playwrights don’t seem to be 
able to click. Nor has this been one 
of the vears that a new great like Ten- 
nessee Williams or Arthur Miller has 
emerged with a “Streetcar” or “‘Sales- 
man.” As one observer put it, “Maybe 
the old boys have talked themselves out, 
and maybe the young ones don’t have 
anything worth-while to say yet.” 


Shubert Alley is moaning over the state of the theater when 
even musicals aren’t up to scratch. The other new musical is. . . 


Even in light, pure-entertainment 
the offerings this year have been ose 
cially bad. The success last year of a 
number of comedies led a lot of people 
to expect even more hit laugh shows. 
But so far the general level has been 
pretty dreary. 

A similar situation in books seems 
to show that whatever is causing the 
lack of good plays is also contributing 
to the low level of new novels. One 
thing doesn’t seem to be a factor— 
money. There’s been only one case of 
a play by an established writer not be- 
ing produced because of lack of funds. 
The producers can get the money if 
they ta a play that they think will 
go over. 
¢No Britain, Just Hollywood—Last 
season the supply of entertainment was 
considerably bolstered by a string of 
imports from Britain. But this year 
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PAINT YOUR WAGON, with old-timer 
James Barton in a Gold Rush show. 


Old Shows 


there isn’t even that to help things 
along. 

The recent trend of using Hollywood 
names on Broadway is continuing, 
though. Part of the reason is that pro- 
ducers think they can clinch a doubt- 
ful show by using an established movie 
name. : 

On the other side, movie stars are 
anxious to get into Broadway hits in 
the hope of swinging more weight 
at home, where many of them have 
lost long-term contracts and are work- 
ing on a per-picture basis. 

About the only thing that will keep 
the season from being a complete bust 
is some revivals of old greats like Shaw, 
O'Neill, and Shakespeare. The season 
is still young, some people like to point 
out, and maybe something will turn up 


yet. 
" Meanwhile, here’s what’s available 
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Write for your 
copy of the new 
digest about New 
Jersey, “An 
Industrialist’s 
View of the 
Crossroads of the 
East.” Box F, 
Public Service, 
72 Park Place, 
Newark, N. J. 


Thanks to the diversified development of 
New Jersey, plus its fortunate topography 
and geographic location, this state offers 
you a wide choice in living and working 
conditions. 

Here at the Crossroads are busy cities 
and quiet, country villages; here are bus- 
tling industrial areas, located on trunk-line 
railroads. 

Forty per cent of New Jersey is farm- 
land, providing the highest dollar value per 
acre in the nation, one of the reasons why 
it is called “The Garden State”. Yet, many 
areas of the state are highly integrated 
urban centers, related directly with sur- 


rounding suburban communities. 

Life at the Crossroads of the East is fash- 
ioned to individual tastes. Because dis- 
tances are short, workers and their families 
can choose between urban, suburban or 
country homes. They can engage in their 
preferred pastimes for relaxation because 
of the wide diversity of recreational 
facilities. 

In every respect, New Jersey is a good 
place to live... to work .. . to play. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 


NEWARK, We. 4. 











ARE YOUR 
VALVES 
PERFORMING 
SUN UL 
IN SERVICES 
LIKE THESE? 


CORROSIVE ACIDS, such as hydro- 
fluoric, sulphuric and hydrochloric. 
MOLTEN METALS—Temperatures to 
1600 °F, 

VACUUM—Practically absolute. 

HIGH WORKING PRESSURES—Up to 
5000 pounds. 


The remarkable Cameron Non-Lubri- 
cated Lift Plug Valve is handling these 
and many other difficult services with 
complete satisfaction. Combining the 
best features of gate and plug valves 
with a number of distinctive mechani- 
cal innovations (see cut), the Cameron 
Valve represents the first real advance- 
ment in valve design in many years. 
low maintenance, ease of operation 
and pressure-tight closure without the 
aid of lubricants make this the out- 
standing industrial valve today. Litera- 
ture gladly sent on request. 


Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1212 Houston, Texas 
Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Unique lift-plug 
actuator lifts, turns 
and seats plug in 
turn of 
erating lever 


LIFT-PLUG VALVES 





and what’s coming, what it will cost 
you to see it, and where you can get 
tickets—if you can get them. 


ll. The White Way Roster 


Song-and-dance shows are the meat 
of the visiting businessman, but the 
ickings of this year’s crop are slim. 
Here’s what he can see that he couldn’t 
see last vear: 

Paint Your Wagon: Starring James 
Barton, is considerably less effective 
than Brigadoon by the same authors, 
Alan Jay Lemer and Frederick Loewe. 
It’s a California Gold Rush story in 
which Barton’s soft-shoe dance and 
drunk act are the standout moments. 
Agnes de Mille’s choreography partly 
overcomes a ponderous book. The songs 
are good, but not exceptional. Heavily 
booked with theater parties and with a 
big mail-order advance, but some tick- 
ets available through the brokers. At 
Shubert, $7.20 top. 

Top Banana: An old-fashioned musi- 
cal comedy in which Phil Silvers has 
hilarious scenes as an egocentric televi- 
sion star. The Johnny Mercer songs are 
negligible, and the rest of the show is 
ordinary. Heavy theater party book- 
ings and a sizable mail-order sale has 
left few tickets available for a couple of 
months, but the brokers have a sprin- 
kling. At Winter Garden, $6 top. 

Two on the Aisle: Revue starring 
Bert Lahr and Dolores Gray. Top-qual- 
ity sketches, giving moon-faced, cow- 
voiced Lahr his best material in years, 
plenty of laughs, with Miss Gray assist- 
ing on the comedy and putting over 
several undistinguished songs, and E]- 
liott Reid in a satire of the Kefauver 
hearings. At the Mark Hellinger, $6 
top, with some seats at the box office. 


Ill. Holdovers Look Best 


Best bets in the musical field are 
last year’s and older shows. Everybody 
else thinks so, too, so tickets are still 
pretty tight. Here’s the rundown: 

Call Me Madam: The musical com- 
edy in which Ethel Merman portrays 
a vocalizing Perle Mesta, with songs by 
Irving Berlin and book by Lindsay and 
Crouse, hovers at the sellout level. Im- 
perial, $7.20 top, with a few tickets at 
the box office for some performances, 
—_ at the brokers. 

uys and Dolls: The uproarious mu- 
sical comedy based on Damon Runyon 
characters, with songs by Frank Loesser 
and book by Jo Swerling and Abe Bur- 
rows. Continues to pack the house, 
with a large advance sale. At the 46th 
Street, $6.60 top, with little available 
at the box office, but obtainable at the 
brokers on reasonable notice. 

The King and I: The newest Rod- 
gers-Hammerstein triumph, with Ger- 
trude Lawrence starring in a musical 





oflinquishor 


THERES A PYRENE 
FOR EVERY HAZARD! 


Vaporizing liquid, air foam, chemical foam, car- 
tridge-operated and other types; manual and 
automatic systems. See your Pyrene* jobber! 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
577 Belmont Avenue, Newark 8, N.J. 
Affiliated with C-C;-Two Fire Equipment Co. 








Tough! Fast! 


CONCRETE PATCH 


Sets Instantly! 


Repair broken concrete floors without tying up 
plant traffic. Use durable INSTANT USE—o tough 
plastic material which takes traffic immediately. 
Ideal for repairing cracks, holes, ruts. Bonds tight 
to old concrete .. . right up to a feather edge. 


NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 
Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 
rut—tamp—and your floor is restored to 
solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- 
cial Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy 
to scoop out of container . . . easy to 
level . . . easy to tamp. Used indoors 
tmnt, OF OVt. Immediate shipment. 
FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Citi 
3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. i 
Please send complete INSTANT-USE informa- 
tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and 
HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 
no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to 
Company letterhead). 

Name 
Company 
Address 
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treatment of the Margaret Landon 
story, Anna and the King of Siam. This 
is now the “hottest” on Broadway. 
Tickets are vitually unobtainable at 
the box office, about six months ahead 
by mail order, but procurable (espe- 
cially by regular customers) on a couple 
of weeks’ notice at the brokeis. At the 
St. James, $7.20 to 

South Pacific—The still fabulous 
Rodgers-Hammerstein hit now with 
French opera baritone Roger Rico and 
Martha Wright in the parts originated 
by Ezio Pinza and Mary Martin. At 
the Majestic, $6 top, still selling out, 
but now a few tickets are available at 
the box office a couple of months ahead 
and at the brokers on shorter notice. 


IV. New Straight Plays 


Including revivals, here’s what you 
can see in the way of straight drama 
and comedy: 

The Constant Wife: Katharine Cor- 
nell’s revival of the Somerset Maugham 
comedy-drama starring herself, Brian 
Aherne, and Grace George, opened this 
week at the National, at $4.80 top 
($6 Friday and Saturday nights). The 
show was enthusiastically received dur- 
ing a tryout tour. Moderate advance 
sale, but few theater parties, so ample 
tickets should be available at the box 
office, unless the play turns out to be 
a smash hit. 

Don Juan in Hell: Probably the best 
and most unusual thing now running 
and one of the best shows in years. It 
is performed in a sort of “lecture” 
style by the so-called First Drama 
Quartette, consisting of Charles Boyer, 
Charles Laughton, Cedric Hardwicke, 
and Agnes Moorehead, all in evening 
dress and “reading” the lines into 
microphones on a bare stage, with only 
plain stools and music racks and a cur- 
tain backdrop. The piece is the rarely 
performed scene from G. B. Shaw’s 
Man and Superman. After a one- 
nighter Oct. 22 at Carnegie Hall, the 
presentation returned Nov. 29 on a 
regular eight-performances-a-week basis 
at the Century, $4.80 top, only until 
Dec. 31, virtually sold out in advance, 
some tickets available at brokers. 

Faithfully Yours: Hollywood’s Robert 
Cummings and Ann Sothern star in a 
farce adapted by L. Bush-Fekete and 
Mary Helen Fay (Mrs. B-F) from the 
French. This fluffweight spoof of 
psychiatric quackery has been kept alive 
principally by theater party bookings 
and is an uncertain prospect to continue 
beyond mid-December. At Coronet, 
$4.80 top, with plenty of tickets at the 
box office for nontheater party per- 
formances. 

The Fourposter: A  two-character 
comedy-drama, starring Jessica Tandy 
and Hume Cronyn (Mr. and Mrs. 
Cronyn in real life), about the ups and 
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We boosted sales 400% 
ina year with the help of- 


“Mobile radio in our service trucks 
helped make us the largest TV ser- 
vice shop in Central New York.” 


«<JTN ONE YEAR”, reports Charles Floring 
I of The Syracuse Electronics Cor- 
poration, “we jumped from a 6-man 
shop to a 25-man organization. Our 
7 vehicles are equipped with G-E 2-way 
radio. From the field our servicemen 
talk instantly and directly with elec- 
tronic engineers here in the shop. This 
clears up technical problems, promotes 
faster, more accurate installation work. 
Customers are pleased and they talk 
about our fast service to their friends.” 


From downtown headquarters dispatcher 
Eileen Hayes reads order changes to serviceman 
on job miles away across the city. G-E 2-woy 
radio is easy to use, requires no technical training. 


Best proof of the value of G-E 2-way 
radio is this: Business organizations 
that use it report increased communica- 
tion efficiency, closer control, reduction 
of maintenance costs, better use of man 
hours and mobile equipment. 


Our customers include: Contractors, 
taxi and trucking fleets; petroleum, 
lumber, steel, farm implement, mining 
companies . . . and many others that 
require close control of wide-area oper- 
ations. How about you? 


HOW MUCH IS este Commliuscat/ore WORTH TO YOUR BUSINESS? 
—_— 2 - 2 ee 


E General Electric Company, Section 1121-8 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York. 


NAME... cccccceseccccccccccccccces 
TYPE OF BUSINESS. .ccccccccceccscess-seccccesooess 
ADDRESS. . cccccccsccccccccccccceveres 


Please send me complete information on General Electric 2-way radio 
equipment for faster business communication, 


Pee Tee) 


CITY. wcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs oeceecSTATE. cccccccccccccccs 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC. 
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Baa, needs two dimensions—Age and Breadth. Atlas 
Products are backed by this kind of experience. Long 
research with every type of wood and wood-handling method, 
the constant development of special adhesives and bonding 
agents, the development of specialized testing instruments— 
each of these makes its contribution. And—from standing 

tree to finished product, every Atlas Product is produced under 


one ownership, one standard of control, one responsibility. 


Atlas Plywood Containers. ..Today, many industries pack and 
ship their products—to both domestic and export markets— 

in Atlas Containers. This adaptable container lends itself to 
commodities of almost every size, shape and weight. For the 
past 22 years, we have maintained and operated—in 


Lawrence, Mass.—what is probably the most complete 


iiescatss SANS 


Container Laboratory in this country. Every possible test for 


ae 


stress, strain, durability, weight and cost is constantly applied to 


assure the safe transit of your product—whether pencils, 


ee 


s 





microscope or dynamo. You are invited to call upon our 


experience and facilities in helping you with any container 








problem—and with any Government specification. 


ATLAS PLYWOOD CONTAINERS 





WHR 


CONTAINER DIVISION 


12 MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Greenville, Me. Grayling, Mich, Williamston, N. C, j 
Houlton, Me. Munising, Mich, Morrisville, Vt. j / 
Howland, Me. Newberry, Mich. Richford, Vt. — 
Patten, Me. Plymouth, N. C. Rhinelander, Wisc, 

DISTRIBUTING PLANTS : 
Evansville, Ind. Passaic, N. J. Oneida, N. Y. j fl 
Lawrence, Mass. Lockport, N. Y. Camden, Ohio —— a i. 


Southbridge, Mass. Phillipsdale, R. I. 
10 SALES-SERVICE OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Gladstone, Mich. Dayton, Ohio 
Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. Springfield, Ohio $s TAT L E R B U | L D f N G, 
Evansville, Ind, Goldsboro, N. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. TELEPHONE: HANCOCK 6-0016 
Cleveland, Ohio 








The first division of what is now Atlas Plywood Corporation 
was established in 1892. Since that time more than 

sixty manufacturing and distributing plants and 
warehouses have been united to build one nation-wide 
manufacturing and service organization. 


| 
Atlas Panels are made of any suitable wood available anywhere 





in the world—Northern and Southern Hardwoods, Western Fir, 
imported Mahogany, Avodire, Prima Vera, Chen Chen and 

the like. Atlas makes plywoods and veneers of every type, 

size and grade for every end use. Whatever your requirement for 


Plywood Panels, we'd like the opportunity to discuss it with you. 


Atlas Flush Doors—whether solid core or hollow core—have 
important and exclusive, structural features guaranteeing 

both strength and lasting quality. They are available in a wide 
range of native and imported woods from the least expensive 
paint grade to the rarest, exotic veneer. Design-wise, there 


is an Atlas Flush Door to fit every plan and specification. 


Whether you buy, convert or sell plywood in any form, 
we invite you to call upon us for whatever we may have to 
offer in research facilities, past experience, current 
production or production to your particular 
specification. Kindly address your 


inquiry to Department 32. 











ATLAS PANELS - ATLAS DOORS 





PANEL AND DOOR DIVISION 
18 MANUFACTURING PLANT 


$s 
Anderson, Cal. Greenville, Me. Plymouth, N. C. 
Crescent City, Cal. Patten, Me. Klamath Falls, Ore. (2) 
Laurel, Del. Cadillac, Mich. Portiand, Ore. 
Brunswick, Ga. Gladstone, Mich. Williamsport, Po. 
] / Houlton, Me. Munising, Mich. Newport, Vt. 


Goldsboro, N. C. (2) 


% 24 SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
—_ ~ Los Angeles, Col. (2) Gladstone, Mich. Tulsa, Okla. 
1. 


Oakland, Ca Grand Rapids, Mich. Portiand, Ore. 
Sacramento, Cal. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B oO Ss T  @] N 1 6 M A Ss fy San Francisco, Cal. Goldsbore, N. C. Corpus Christi, Tex. 
tA e Denver, Colo. Cleveland, Ohio Houston, Tex. 
TELETYPE: BS-644 ‘ Chicago, i. Dayton, Ohio San Antonio, Tex. 
Evansville, Ind. Tacoma, Wash. 











MARINE OIL 
TERMINAL 


Loads Trucks, Tankers 
and Barges with... 


VIKING PUMPS 


Rugged Service is expected and re- 
ceived from their Viking Pumps by the 
Patchogue Oil Terminal. Batteries of 
Vikings with geared head motors pump 
heavy and light oils into and out of 
their storage tanks which have a total 
capacity in excess of 7,000,000 gallons. 

In addition to the battery 








of seven pumps shown, 
this same plant has sixteen 
more 200 and 300 gal. 
per min. Viking Units in 
operation. Ten of these 
have been at work con- 
tinuously since 1931. 

Learn what Vikings can 
do for you. Write for 
free Bulletin Series 51. 








VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


THE ORIGINAL 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


A battery of 7 Viking Cargo Pumps 
for delivering fuel oils in the Pat- 
chogue Oj! Terminal, Brooklyn, 
New York. Combined capacity of 
7 pumps is 405,000 gals. per hour. 


"GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 





Call your nearest 


SLICK 


Airfreight office 


Akron 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Burbank 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Detroit 

Ft. Wayne 
Ft. Worth 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Los Angeles 





Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portiand, Me. 
Providence 
San Antonio 
an Diego 
an Francisco 
Sout! 


Airfreight IS Cheap! 
General commodity rates 
for 300 lbs. Door-to-Door 
New York to Chicago 


By suick $9965 


By Air Express. . . $69.00 
By Rail Express . . $22.89 


Airfreight IS Fast! 


St. Lovis 
Toledo 
Washington, D.C. 


Coast - to-Coast in 9 hours 
flying time with 300 mph 
Douglas DC-6A Airfreighters. 
Daily transcontinental flights 
Bend in each direction for your 
shipping requirements. 


. . e 
Slick Girways, tmc., Burbank, California 


A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 


* CAA Approved Aircraft Supply and Service Division 





downs of 35 years in the marriage of two 
high-spirited and recognizably human 
people. Written by Jan de Hartog, pro- 
duced by the Playwrights’ Co., staged 
by Jose Ferrer, it is satisfying if not 
sensational theater. At the Ethel Barry- 
more, $4.80 top, with a few tickets at 
the box office and preferred locations at 
the brokers. 

Gigi: A new young star, Belgian-born 
Audrey Hepburn gives a scintillating 
performance in her first straight part on 
the stage. The play, a featherweight but 
moderately diverting comedy about an 
adolescent girl who, after being carefully 
raised for a career as a courtesan, shocks 
her feminine relatives by getting mar- 
ried, was adapted by Anita Loos (Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes) from a French 
story. At the Fulton, $4.80 top, with 
theater party bookings leaving few 
tickets at the box office, but some at the 
brokers for most performances. 

Glad Tidings: Thin but moderately 
amusing comedy about a_ returned 
foreign correspondent who meets a 
volatile actress with whom he had an 
affair 20 years before and finds out he’s 
the father of her grown daughter. 
Hollywood cast of Melvyn Douglas and 
Signe Hasso gives vitality to the Edward 
Mabley play. At the Lyceum, $4.80 
top, tickets at the box office as long as 
the show continues. 

I Am a Camera: John Van Druten’s 
dramatization of Christopher  Isher- 
wood’s stories of life in Berlin around 
the time of Hitler’s emergence. Best 
thing in the show is the acting of Julie 
Harris who made her mark in Member 
of the Wedding. The play itself is a 
witty but serious job of first-rate writing. 
At the Empire, $4.80 top, seats at the 
box office, better ones at the brokers. 

Nina: From the French farce star- 
ring Gloria Swanson, David Niven, and 
London actor Alan Webb. Adapted by 
Samuel Taylor (adaptor of The Happy 
Time) from the French of Andre Rous- 
sin, directed by Gregory Ratoff. Royale, 
at $4.80 top ($6 Friday and Saturday 
nights), heavy theater party bookings, 
so few tickets at the box office. 

Remains to Be Seen: A minor but 
passably amusing effort by Lindsay and 
Crouse, not to be compared with their 
Life with Father or State of the Union. 
A melodrama-farce about a brash and 
tasty band singer who becomes inno- 
cently involved in a murder in a New 
York apartment, the manager of which 
is a bashful amateur jazz drummer. 
With film star Janis Paige and former 
child star Jackie Cooper. At the Mo- 
rosco, $4.80 top ($6 Friday and Satur- 
day nights), tickets at the box office 
and preferred locations at the brokers. 

Saint Joan: Theatre Guild’s revival 
of Shaw’s drama, starring Uta Hagen 
as the Maid of Orleans, staged by 
Margaret Webster. The play itself is 
unquestionably still superb theater for 
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there’s BONDERITE to work 
AT ANY TEMPERATURE 


The operating temperature required for any 
given installation may be high or it may be 
low. Many factors are involved including 
type of metal being treated, plant condi- 
tions, and the like. Whatever temperature 
is best suited for your particular installa- 
tion can be ascertained by our experts on 
corrosion control. We have a Bonderite 
product to suit your particular problem at 
whatever temperature is required. 

Bonderite versatility is shown by the vari- 
ous products which we have developed to 
suit required temperatures — Bonderite 


50, 95, 100, 120, 140, 160, 180, the num- 
bers approximating in general the lowest 
temperature for optimum. results in each 
case. As a matter of fact, good Bonderite 
coatings have been produced by solutions 
close to freezing and by solutions bubbling 
hot. There are Bonderite solutions operat- 
ing without heating coils in the solution. 
No matter what temperature your installa- 
tion requires for best results, there is a 
Bonderite to fill the bill. We'll tell you how 
Bonderite, cold or hot, can deliver depend- 
able, quality results at low cost. 


—— 








Bonderite, as you know, is the most widely used, highest quality, corrosion resistant 
paint base phosphate coating for metals. It is also used as an aid in cold forming of 
metals. Write for free catalog. *Bonderite, Bonderlube, Parco, Parco Lubrite—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


a np tan, pee 


20a. @ 4a PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 


2167 EAST MILWAUKEE 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


BONDERITE—corrosion resistant paint base «© PARCO COMPOUND—vust resistant 
BONDERITE and BONDERLUBE—aids in cold forming of metals *« PARCO LUBRITE—wear resistant for friction surfaces 











Looking for 
subcontractors 
for defense 
contracts? 











New York State, through its “Industrial Preparedness Sur- 
vey,” has inventoried the production facilities available 
within the State. Use this free public service to help you 
find the subcontractor you need. 


New York State is ready to help you locate qualified subcontractors 
to supply parts or assemblies. 

This assistance is based on a recently completed inventory of 
metalworking, woodworking, paper, textile and plastic facilities. 

This information, compiled by the N. Y. State Department of 
Commerce from thousands of questionnaires sent to all known 
companies in these industries, has been classified, coded and re- 
corded so that the number, kind and capacity of machines can be 
easily found and identified. 

Thus, firms with the required facilities and capacity can be 
quickly suggested as subcontractors. 

Any inquiry from you will be handled exactly as you specify. 
For example, you may wish to contact a list of firms qualified by 
their general facilities or special tools to perform the work desired. 
Or, you may prefer to have us determine the current interest of 
these firms by outlining to them such details as you may submit 
to us. If you do not wish to have your identify disclosed, we can 
forward the result of our circularization to you for direct contact. 
In every instance, the New York firms suggested will be those 
which are known to have the required equipment based on an ex- 
amination of our 1951 “Industria! Preparedness Survey.” 


Just one of many services—Aid in locating subcontractors is 
just one of the many services available to both large and small 
manufacturers. A special bulletin describes in detail the defense serv- 
ices of New York State Department of Commerce. Copies are free. 


Write for 
bulletin 


New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 103,112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your free bulletin ‘‘Defense Services 


of the New York State Department of Commerce.” 


Name 





Position 





Company. 





Street. 





City. 








anyone willing to sit and listen. At 
the Cort, $4.80 top, with seats at the 
box office, best locations at the brokers. 


V. Holdover Plays 


A handful of survivors from last year 
may make playgoing a little happier 
for the businessman who lets _ this 
year’s offerings discourage him. Here’s 
what’s still on: 

Affairs of State: Louis Verneuil’s 
comedy of cup-and-saucer romantic in- 
trigue in diplomatic Washington, with 
June Havoc in the part originated by 
Celeste Holm, and Barbara O’Neil, 
Shepperd Strudwick, and Reginald 
Owen in their original supporting parts. 
Music Box, $4.80 top, with tickets at 
the box office. 

The Moon Is Blue: F. Hugh Her- 
bert’s slight but diverting comedy about 
the young couple who meet in the Em- 
pire State Building observation tower. 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Donald Cook, and 
Barry Nelson continue as stars. Henry 
Miller, $4.80, with a few tickets at the 
box office, plenty at the brokers. 

Stalag 17: Melodrama-comedy about 
GI’s in a Nazi prisoner-of-war camp, 
by Donald Bevan and Edmund Trzcin- 
ski, based on firsthand experience. 
At the 48th Street, $4.80 top, with 
tickets at the box office. 


VI. Slight Encouragement 


A number of shows slated to open 
soon may help lift Broadway from the 
level it has recently hit. Topping the 
list will be the dual offering of Sir 
Laurence Olivier and his wife Vivien 
Leigh based on the adventures of Cleo- 
patra. The two will star in Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra and 
Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra on alter- 
nate nights for 16 weeks. The double- 
header (which Broadway wags refer to 
as “Two on the Nile”) was a sensation 
in London last season, and it’s certain 
to be a sellout here even before it opens 
on Dec. 19 and even at a top price of 
$7.20. At the Ziegfield, with some 
tickets available from brokers—maybe. 

Grand Tour: New play by Elmer 
Rice (Dream Girl, Counsellor-at-Law, 
etc.), will be presented by the Play- 
wrights’ Co., Dec. 10 at the Martin 
Beck, at $4.80 top. No reports on 
quality. 

Point of No Return: Paul Osborn’s 
dramatization of the John P. Marquand 
novel, starring Henry Fonda, well re- 
ceived during its trvout tour, opens 
Dec. 13 at the Alvin, $4.80 top ($6 
Friday and Saturday nights), with a 
heavy advance sale. 

There are also others more or less 
definite and innumerable possible proj- 
ects announced by various manage- 
ments. But at this moment they’re 
mostly too iffy for general interest. 
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They keep 
coming back ; 
for more 


One thing that distinguishes a boiler 
from most other types of equipment 
is that its annual operating cost is 
more than its initial cost. In fact, 
the annual cost of fuel alone for the 
average boiler installation usually 
equals or exceeds the purchase 
price — and the purchase price of 
a boiler represents a sizable capital 
investment. 

With fuel costing what it does 
today, it is more important than 
ever before to select a boiler that 
will assure the most efficient per- 
formance possible. That is why it is 
especially significant that people 


who have bought C-E Vertical Unit 
Boilers —— and know these boilers 
through their own experience—con- 
tinue to buy them. 

Just glance at the examples at 
the right. It’s just a small sample 
of the plants—in industry after 
industry —that have ordered and 
reordered VU Boilers. 

Why not investigate the VU 
Boiler for your next installation. 
Our recommendations as to the 
most suitable type of VU Unit for 
your particular requirements are 
available to you or your consultants 
without obligation. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


i 





A Chemical Company ordered two VU Boilers 
in 1939. In 1946 five more were ordered for 
three of their other plants. In 1949 two more 
were ordered for one of these same plants, 
and in 1950 two more units for a fifth plant. 
In 1951 three more units were ordered for still 
another plant — thirteen units for six plants in 
twelve years! 
A Steel Company now has a total of eleven VU 
Boilers in four different plants. Starting with 
three units in 1936, it has reordered three times 
+ most recently in the fall of last year with 
an order for three more units. 
A Textile Manufacturer ordered two VU Units 
in 1936. Another unit was installed in 1940 
and a third in 1944. Still another textile com- 
pany installed one unit in 1945, a second in 
1949 and has just ordered another. 
An Electric Utility Company installed its first 
VU Unit in 1941. Two more units were ordered 
for another plant in 1947, a unit for a third 
plant in 1946 and still another for a fourth 
station in 1949. 
A Refining Company ordered one VU Unit in 
1937, another in 1940 and another in 1949 for 
one of its plants; also two in 1942 and one in 
1947 for another plant. B-486 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 





TRUNDLE IBbigk rans 
far F 


YOU MAY FIND BIG SAVINGS 





IN SMALL DEPARTMENTS 


Sometimes a relatively minor department— 
one getting little management attention—can 
be the source of sizablé operating savings. 


This was recently the case with a leading 
automotive accessories jobber. The packaging 
department was experiencing excessively high 
handling and packaging costs. Trundle Engi- 
neers were called in to see what could be done. 


A Trundle engineering study revealed a basic 
need—complete rearrangement of the flow 
and handling of materials. Special packing 
benches were designed. Complete new ma- 
terial-handling and assembly methods were 
worked out, with greater safety and better 
working conditions for employees. A more 
accurate weighing plan was developed, to 
help eliminate overages and shortages in 
weighing and packing. 

For Profit-minded Executives: The annual 
operating saving made in this relatively small 
department amounted to over $26,000, many 
times the Trundle fee for this assignment. 


Trundle works as a“‘team” with your executive staff 
—on problems involving Management, Market- 
ing, Manufacturing, Engineering and Industrial 
Relation functions. May we give you more infor- 
mation on whom we serve, and how we might serve 
your company? Write or phone The Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., 917 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





32 YEARS OF 
68 


CONSULTING SERVICE 





FOR MANAGEMENT 


Mott's Lot 


Dear Sirs: 
The Happy Lot of Charles S. Mott 
[BW—Nov.24’51,p78}: 
Did he take all that money and buy him 
a yacht? 
Or blow it on babes as he might've, 
God Wot? 
Not Mott. 
Did he goldplate the sink in his humble 
cot? 
Or buy him a statue for his graveyard 
plot? 
Not Mott. 
He put all his chips in Alfred Sloan’s 
pot. 
And for fifty years they begot and begot. 
So what? 
So 
Mott 
has got 
a lot 
I-million shares of 
General Motors to be specific. 
HERMANN GAFFNEY 
DETROIT, MICH. © 


Capitalistic Socialists 
Gentlemen: 

Your editorial “What Happened to 
the American Socialists?” [BW—Nov. 
17’51,p180], ignored one of the key 
explanations for the fact that American 
workers are not class-conscious. The 
tact is that the so-called Socialist party 
was, from the outset (as one of its 
own members once described it), a 
“huge machine for lying about social- 
ism.” It repudiated Marxism and de- 
voted itself to petty capitalist reform- 
ism. Indeed, to this day its leaders 
alternately complain and boast that the 
major parties have “stolen” the reforms 
pioneered by the S.P. 

The bona fide party of Marxism in 
America is the Socialist Labor Party, 
which is about to enter its sixty-second 
year. Its official English- language organ, 
the Weekly People, is now in its sixty- 
first year of uninterrupted publication. 
It is the only Marxist paper in the world 
that can boast of such a record. 

Permit me to point out that the fact 
that the American workers are not class- 
conscious today is no guarantee that 
they will not become so. 

Eric Hass 
EDITOR, WEEKLY PEOPLE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers View 


Dear Sir: 

Concerning your article “Magazines: 
Is TV a Real Threat?” [BW—Nov.10- 
”51,p120): 

The chart at the top of the page 
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THE NEw 


Cate Pilon 


GEM OF THE CARIBBEAN 


The skies are blue, the private beach and celorful cabanas are 
at your front door and life is incomparable at the magnificent 
Caribe Hilton. Here, in beautiful San Juan, Puerto Rico, you'll 


enjoy friendly Hilton hospitality, dancing in the Club Caribe, 


HILTON HOTELS 


In Chicago . .. THE Conrad HILTON AND THE Patmer House dining beside the sparkling pool or relaxing in your air-condi- 
In New York... THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D. C. . . . THE MaYFLOWER tioned room with balcony overlooking the ocean. It’s perfect for 
In Los Angeles ... THE TOWN House 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio . .. THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas ... THE Hitton Hore 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico ... THE HILTON HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerio Rico... THe CaRiBE HILTON 
In San Bernardino, Calif. . . . ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico... THE PaLacto HILTON 


your vacation or business trip to the Crossroads of the Americas. 


In New York 
Horet WaLporr-AstToria 
Conrad N. Hilton, President CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE e THE CONRAD HILTON e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





The Ie f 


CYLINDER 


with the Baclt-ca V 


SAE RETO 


Air engineers agree: the closer the valve to the cylinder, 
the more efficient is air cylinder operation. In the Bellows 
Air Motor the valve, and all operating controls, are an in- 
tegral part of the cylinder itself. 


This built-in construction means quicker action, more posi- 
tive response, surer control, and more economical operation. 
Built-in construction means compactness, simplified installa- 
tion, minimum maintenance. 


The Bellows Air Motor is made in five bore sizes: 1%”, 1%”, 
212", 358" and 412", and in any stroke length, with either 
the built-in Electroaire Valve* for remote control electrical 
operation, or with the built-in manual valve for hand and 
foot operation or for mechanical linkage to a machine ele- 
ment. Wide range of mounting styles. 


for this free 32-page 
booklet. Dimensional 


Write “Today 
specifications, technical data, wiring diagrams, 
case history studies, production and cost data. 
Address: Dept. BW 128, The Bellows Co., 
Akron 9, Ohio. Ask for Bulletin CL-30. 


ABLISHEO ‘ore 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


The Bellows Co. 


*TM REG. 


FOR FASTER, SAFER, 


Ben, j 
Fama -| 
en ee Otvices 


a 


1335S 


BETTER PRODUCTION 





reads, “Dollar Volume of Advertising 
in. . .’ Newspapers are the only medium 
listed here that have local as well as 
national advertising revenues. If this 
chart is meant to indicate total news- 
paper revenue, your estimate is short by 
well over $1-billion. If it is meant to 
cover national advertising revenue only, 
I think the caption to the chart should 
say so. 

For some time now, we have pub- 
lished annual estimates of national ad- 
vertising revenue in newspapers. In 
1950 our estimate was $499-million. 
This figure includes revenue derived 
from Sunday supplements, which is, of 
course, newspaper advertising revenue. 

In 1950 Publishers Information Bu- 
reau reported the revenue of all general 
magazines as $431-million. In addition, 
revenue from farm magazines amounted 
to $30-million. These are the figures we 
use in comparing national advertising 
revenue in newspapers with correspond- 
ing revenue in general magazines and 
farm magazines. 

I would like to point out that the 
newspaper revenue indicated above is 
the only figure that the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, A.N.P.A., has released for na- 
tional advertising in newspapers. If you 
do not choose to use this figure, I do 
not think you can credit our own organ- 
ization or the A.N.P.A. as your source. 

Wit G. BELL 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, A.N.P.A. 
NEW YORK CITY 


¢ There is no way of telling to the 
last dollar what the national advertis- 
ing income of newspapers really is. Mr. 
Bell’s figure of $499-million includes a 
projection for newspapers whose ad- 
vertising data is not available. It also 
includes (1) accounts spending less 
than $25,000, and (2) some regional 
advertising such as utilities, political 
parties, etc. 

The figure BUSINESS WEEK used ($361- 
million) was based on A.N.P.A. data, 
but had the projection and under-$25,- 
000 accounts removed. It was provided 
by the Magazine Advertising Bureau. 
Thus the BW figure is on the low side, 
and the complete A.N.P.A. figure po- 
tentially could be on the high side. BW 
credited the A.N.P.A. in its chart be- 
cause the basic work had been done by 
that body. 


Who Wins the Race? 


Gentlemen: 

Your article “Race for Outdoor 
Water Paint” {BW—Oct.13’51,p46] 
with the comment on it by Mr. Fisher 
{[BW—Nov.24'51,p97] prompts me to 
write and point out that we have made 
since 1939 a water thinnable pigmented 
emulsion of chlorinated natural rubber 
(not to be confused with the many 
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@ 162,000 sq. ft. of concrete floor and roof slabs for Sunbeam Corporation's 
new addition were poured in 55 working days, much during winter weather 


when temperature dropped as low as 20° below zero. 


This is the fourth addition since 1945. Lehigh Cements were used in all four. 








reaching service strength—with these results: 


@ 
earlier A saving of 35 days in construction time. . 


35 days earlier occupancy! Vastly important to 
any business concern with an immediate need 
occupancy for greater production capacity! Also important: 
the faster construction of the new Sunbeam 

addition was achieved without extra cost. 
Sunbeam Corporation’s need for more space 
was urgent. This meant another addition 
to their plant. Construction speed at winter 
temperatures was a major problem. Credit 
for its solution went to the architect and 
to the contractor, who selected Lehigh LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Early Strength Cement for its speed in ALLENTOWN, PA. © CHICAGO, ILL. © SPOKANE, WASH. 


For all concrete work where speed is a factor, 
specify Lehigh Early Strength Cement. Our 
Service Department will be glad to help you 
with your specific problems. 








Contractor: CAMPBELL-LOWRIE-LAUTERMILCH CORP., Chicago, Ill. 


Architect: OLSEN & URBAIN, Chicago, Ill. 
, oC: iF iY a NS 


Owner: SUNBEAM CORPORATION, Chicago, Il. von igh Lh 





LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT + LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT + LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT + LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT 











GUESS WHAT? 


it's a tire retread rolier for Reg roneng ny 
air pockets trom beneath the tread be- 
fore ig ee, made i 73 S. Heintz 
& Co.. Cleveland, and equipped with a 
standardized, stock BOSTON Ratiomotor 
(motorized speed reducer). 


BOSTON Standardized, Stock Gears and Transmission Parts 
(close to 5000 stock items) are universally relied upon for quality 
and interchangeability. 


BOSTON Gear products cost far less 
to replace than special, made-to-order, 
hard-to-match, hard-to-get parts. 


STANDARDIZATION 
PAYS 


BOSTON Gear products are readily 

available from nearby stock. Eighty 

Authorized Distributors maintain 

standardized stocks at factory prices. 
@ SPECIFY STANDARDIZED BOSTON Gear PARTS 


@ DESIGN THEM INTO YOUR EQUIPMENT 
@ GET REPLACEMENTS FROM NEARBY STOCK 


'@8 8 & G 


Spur Gears Bevel Gears MiterGears Helical Gears Worm Gears 








BOSTON GEAR WORKS 78 Hayward St., Quincy 71, Mass. ) — 
iA 
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synthetic so-called rubbers) in any 
color for exterior use. Its unusual dur- 
ability can be explained possibly by the 
fact that two of the chief paint-de- 
stroying reactions have been eliminated 
completely, namely oxidation and sa 
ponification. It cannot support com- 
bustion nor turn to soap under the in- 
fluence of lime-bearing surfaces. 

It has been used on federal and 
municipal buildings, and the National 
Bureau of Standards began tests im 
1939. In 1940 Mr. William Lescaze, a 
fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, painted his own building 
at 211] East 48th St. N. Y. C., and 
subsequently 209 East 48th. The emul 
sion is still in good condition for any- 
one who would care to check up on it. 

We sell these rubber-base emulsions 
under our trade name of RUBALT PE. 
They overcome the pull’ or drag on the 
paint brush characteristic of chlorinated 
tubber even when oil modified. They 
contain no after-yellowing oils and are 
fungi repellant. 

ALFRED HacuE 
ALFRED HAGUE & CO. 
RUBALT PRODUCTS 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Jobs By Mail 
Dear Sir: 

The report given in BUSINESS WEEK 
(BW—Oct.27’51,p45) on the Direct 
Letter Recruitment Program, initiated 
by this office, prompted me to write this 
letter giving information as to the re- 
sults achieved. 

Activity records of the office for the 
month of October showed a decided in- 
crease over the previous month. Visits 
to the office by applicants seeking job 
placement assistance increased more 
than 85% over the previous month, 
actual placement of job applicants in- 
creased more than 90% over the previ- 
ous month, and more than 1,200 appli- 
cants have written to the office indicat- 
ing their availability for, and interest in, 
part-time emplovment. 

Additional telephone facilities have 
been installed to take care of increased 
incoming telephone calls from interested 
applicants who found it inconvenient 
to visit the office, many of whom were 
referred directly to local employers in 
need of workers possessing their quali- 
fications and experience. 

Reports from many employers in the 
area indicate a noticeable increase in 
applicants applying directly to their 
establishments for employment as a re- 
sult of the widespread dissemination 
of labor market information in an area 
where we could ill afford to have dis- 
ruptive recruztment practices. 

C. M. Earry 
MANAGER ‘ 
VIRGINIA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
ARLINGTON, VA. 
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NEW KODAK 
MULTI-SPEAKER 
UNIT... 


with 3 extra speakers for Pageant Projector, gives 
you a total of 4 to overcome almost any adverse 
acoustical condition. Three speakers pack into an 
easy-to-carry case with enough space for a 2000- 
ft. film reel. Price, $92.50. 


Prices are subject to change without notice and in- 
clude Federal Tax applicable when this advertise- 
sment was released for publication. 


Ouilt por Suusiness 


KODASCOPE PAGEANT 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


LIGHTWEIGHT «+ EASY TO USE 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


Here’s a mew sound projector that makes your business movies 
more effective ... the Kodascope Pageant... for 16mm. sound or 
silent films. Your screenings of sales, training, and documentary 
films get a professional touch, from start to finish. 

An improved optical system makes the screen images better 
than ever... both black-and-white and color pictures are sharp 
and brilliant from corner to corner. A unique audio system pro- 
vides “sound focusing” . . . controls tone value at all volume levels. 
Simple threading and interlocking controls make it easy to run 
the Pageant... enabling you to get your movie shows under 
way quickly. 

Sturdily built, with lifetime lubrication, the Pageant will give 
you years of useful, trouble-free showings. Complete, with pro- 
jector and speaker in a single case, it weighs only 33 pounds... 
easily carried by hand. You can depend upon the Pageant when 
showing your films in churches, schools, business, industry. Its 
low price of $400 will interest you. For a demonstration, see 
your Kodak dealer, or write for free booklet to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


BUSINESS FILMS 


. . - demonstrate, train, 
dramatize, sell 





1 On controller’s panel, track diagram is at 
top. Below are switch controls (69 and 
71) and signal controls (70 and 72). Freight 
coming from East (right) must take siding 
for train from West, so operator throws east- 
ern switch (69) to “reverse.” 


LETTS 








2 Freight moves into siding (above). 
Lights burning on track diagram show 
operator it’s partly on main line, partly on 
switch, partly on siding. Western signal 
L72 (L for left- or west-facing) is set green 
for passenger train. L70 is still red. 





, CODE STARTING @ 


3 Freight train is now all the way onto 

siding. Eastern switch (69) is put back 
to “normal”; eastern signal L70 is set green. 
Both switches and both signals now give 
passenger train a clear track. Blue lights 
above panel show relationship of trains. 





Moar ‘es Niele a Single Track Carry f 


Controlling railroad traffic is a rela- 
tively simple matter when you're oper- 
ating over short distances, as in Europe 
or the eastern U.S. All you have to 
do is lay double or triple track. Then 
your fast trains can pass your slow 
ones, your northbound and southbound 
trains can get by each other with a 
minimum amount of juggling. 

It’s not so easy, though, when you're 
dealing with long distances, as in the 
West. A thousand miles of single track 
is expensive enough; double track is 


74 


practically out of the question. So you 
have to resort to a system of sidings so 
that trains can wait for each other to 
pass. And this involves complicated 
arranging of timetables, long waiting 
periods, and—occasionally—accidents. 

¢ The Answer—This explains why U.S. 
railroads go in for complex control 
equipment designed to step up the 
efficiency of single-track operation. The 
most elaborate system of all is CTC— 
“centralized trafic control.” Simply 
stated, CTC is a method whereby an 


operator at a central point can watch 
and control all the trains on any given 
track system. Instead of having to rely 
on timetables, the trains rely on direc- 
tions from the operator. 

What the operator actually works 
with, in principle, is a model of the 
track that shows him the exact location 
of each train. By pushing buttons, he 
can operate switches out on the track. 
In this way, he can direct movements of 
the trains as conditions dictate. 

This method takes the blindness out 
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4 Passenger train goes by parked freight 
(above). Burning lights on panel show 
operator where it is. Western signal (72) 
goes red in both directions as soon as loco- 
motive passes it, will stay red till last car is 
off the switch. 


Double 


of the operation. Trains move accord- 
ing to actual conditions rather than 
conditions predicted by timetables. 
. Thus, if the regular schedule is upset— 
a certain train might be running late, 
for instance—the rest of the trains can 
be told to move on instead of waiting 
for the late train to pass. 

By saving time like this, and by 
jacking up efficiency, CTC _ increases 
track capacity. A single track using CTC 
can carry 80% as much traffic as a 
non-CTC double track. 
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Passenger train is now past western 
switch (71). Operator sets 71 to “re- 
verse,” signal R72 (right- or east-facing) to 
green. Freight is now free to move back 
onto main line. Blue lights indicate setup 
for two trains moving away from each other. 


And it does more—it increases safety. 
Human error can never be entirely 
tuled out, of course, but it is virtually 
impossible to have a head-on collision 
under a CTC setup. If, for instance, one 
train moved out of a sideline while 
another was approaching from the oppo- 
site direction, all the signals on the 
main line would automatically turn red. 
The central control board, too, is so 
arranged that it is impossible for the 
dispatcher to set it for a collision. 
¢ A Boon—One railroad that uses CTC 
is the Rock Island R.R., operating over 
a large territory in the Midwest. The 
bulk of this company’s trains run on 
a single-track setup. CTC, consequently, 


Freight moves off siding. In this case, 

the passenger train was late. Without 
central control, the freight would have de- 
pended on a time-table, waited half an hour 
on a siding 30 miles back. As it was, it 
waited only five minutes. 


has proved a boon, and over the last 
10 years Rock Island has invested 
$3,750,000 in it. 

As an example of what CTC can do, 
take a stretch of Rock Island track be- 
tween Herington, Kans., and El Reno, 
Okla.—a distance of 231 miles. Before 
CTC was put in, trains ran by time- 
tables and train orders. Sidings were 
four to five miles apart, with all switches 
hand-operated. This was a clumsy and 
time-wasting setup. 

With the coming of CTC, 19 out 
of the 34 sidings could be abandoned 
—for the trains now had plenty of ad- 
vance warning as to when they should 
pull over. All switches are now power- 
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Coronado with 
Window Wal! 


Coronado with 
Window Bay 


interim financing 

* participation advertising 
sales promotion aids 
FHA—VA financing 
variety of elevation 
most complete puckage 
quality, strength and durability 
wood paneled interiors 
technical assistance 
prompt delivery 
rail or truck shipment 
franchised dealerships 


only a gunnison 
dealership offers 


you so much 


Gunnison announces an “L” shaped home! 


Out of tomorrow, GUNNISON brings you their latest... the Catalina... to take its place alongside 
the new '52 series of Coronado and Champion Homes! All GUNNISON HOMES are designed to sell 
in the $7,000 to $12,000 price range .. . America's mass market! 

Fresh design and expert planning make all GUNNISON HOMES ideol for project building ... 
many elevations, models and floor plans .. . and the only “L’’ SHAPED home in its price range! 
These homes feature Quick Erection, High Quality and Strength! They are delivered to the building 
site complete, except for plumbing, wiring and masonry work. 

Here are the homes of tomorrow—your's to sell today! Sell the best—se!| GUNNISON! 

Investigate the possibility of including GUNNISON HOMES in your building program! For more 
complete information, write Dept.W-33,GUNNISON HOMES, Inc., New Albany, Indiana. 


Catalino 


“Cataline™’, “Coronado” 
and ‘‘Champion'’—1T.M 
Gunnison Homes, Inc. 


NEw ALBANY. ENDEANA 
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operated from the central control point. 
The average running time for freight 
trains over this stretch of track, as a 
result of CTC, has been cut by two to 
four hours (see pictures, pages 7+, 75). 

Rock Island figures that the cost of 
CTC is about $4,500 a mile for single 
track. To operate a 450-mile stretch of 
CTC track costs about $8,000 a month. 
But against that you can offset the 
wages of all the hand signal operators 
and dispatchers who are needed for 
non-CTC operations. 
¢ Catching On—The basic idea of CTC 
is not new; it started about 25 years 
ago. But the big swing to CTC started 
at the end of World War II when the 
railroads began overhauling their sys- 
tems to increase hauling capacity. Now 
short-haul railroads as well as the long- 
haul single-track lines are picking it up 
rapidly. 

At present about 13,000 miles of 
track in this country are controlled by 
CTC installations. And the railroads 
are adding a good 1,500 miles more 
each year. The bulk of this increase, 
quite naturally, is being contributed by 
the West. But eastern railroads, such 
as New York Central, are swinging to 
CTC as well. 


It’s a Car; It’s a Plane 


This airgoing automobile changes from one 
form to the other in five minutes. Designer 
Moulton Taylor for Longview, Wash., has 
demonstrated it up and down the West 
Coast, is building three more. As a plane, 
it has a cruising speed over 100 mph.; as a 
car, it will roll at 60 mph. It carries two. 
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By refrigerating “hot-spots”— 


FRIGIDAIRE CAN HELP YOU 
IMPROVE PRODUCTS AND PROFITS! 


From chilling soap to guarding precision bearings—there’s almost no limit 
to the ways Frigidaire Refrigeration can speed production, cut waste, improve 
quality! Whatever the job, Frigidaire can do it. And Frigidaire is your wisest 
choice. You’re sure to get just-right equipment from the big Frigidaire line 
of commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products—largest in the 
industry. And Frigidaire’s years of pioneering leadership are your guarantee 
of unbeatable quality—of long, trouble-free operation. 


Ends precision gauging troubles! Gaug- 
ing of precision 

when a circulating pump raised the 
temperature of an oil bath, causing 
bearings to expand. A Frigidaire installa- 
tion now keeps the oil at proper coolness 
for accurate gauging—eliminating a 
costly lag in production flow. 


Keeps grinder in full-time operation! 
Coolant temperature in this precision 
rinder used to rise as high as 200°— 

| sae frequent shutdowns and drain- 
ing. Now Frigidaire Refrigeration main- 
tains a constant 65°—has stopped losses 
in production time and in extra labor. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice, 


all bearings was delayed ‘ 


Slashes soap 5 sicteatlan time! A large 
soap producer used to take three weeks 
to ee: rfectly clear liquid soap. 
Now, F rigidaire Refrigeration 
cooling oe soap, it takes 24 hours! And 
removing no-longer-needed curing and 
storage tanks has freed valuable space. 


eae 


Insares faster welding ween welds! 


No weak, pitted spot-welds here! No 
time wasted by sticking electrodes! 
A Frigidaire cooling system keeps the 
welding tips at the right temperature 
for fast, clean welds — eliminates 
alloying between tips and work. 
Cooling the electrodes also reduces 
wear on the tips—saves changeover 
time and money, too. 

If unwanted heat is costing you 


money, Frigidaire can help you find 
an efficient, economical answer to 
the problem. See your dependable 
Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor or Fac- 
tory Branch. Look in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book, under “Refrig- 
eration Equipment.” Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General Motors; 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 
(Toronto 17), Ontario. 


FREE! Send for booklet “Frigidaire Refrigeration end Ale Conditioning 


Equipment for the Manufacturing and P. 





FRIGIDAIRE =o 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories * Processing » Precision Assembly ¢ Storage Areas 
Plant Lunchrooms « Medical Departments « Water and Liquid Cooling 





SUN shipbuilding yards were among the lucky few; they kept their contracts. But elsewhere ordeis are being canceled, and . . . 


Merchant Shipbuilders Cry for Steel 


tion authorities loosen up on steel. The 


DPA says they are a nondefense industry. Result: a 


low allocation. 


The major problem of the shipbuild- 
ing industry today can be summed up 
in one word: ‘Steel!’ 

his involves a two-pron 
(1) There's plent teel for naval 
ship construction, but there isn’t nearly 
enough naval work to keep the ship 
yards going. With merchant ship 
construction, it’s the other wav around: 
There’s enough work to keep the vards 
on their fect, but there isn’t cnough 
steel. Shipbuilders, consequently, don’t 
know which way to turn 
¢ Deaf Ear—So far th¢ 
dustry has been unablc 
National Production 
merchant shipbuilding is 
tivity. NPA has turned 
the argument that, since merc 
are indispensable in wartime for trans- 
porting men and materials, merchant 
shipbuilders should get defense pri- 
orities for steel. 

Not only have 
unable to get alloc 
cover their stated 
worse than that 
been able to place 
mills to what 
did get. 


ged dilemma. 


shipbuilding in- 
to convince the 
Authority that 
a defense ac- 
1 deaf car to 
hant ships 


the shipvards been 
itions of steel to 
requirements; it’s 
They haven’t even 
orders with steel 


cover allocations they 
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To top it off, the mills can't even supply that. 


Broken down into statistics, the 
gloomy picture looks like this 


Tons Quarter 
Allocation 
Asked: 
Allocation 
Granted: .. 107,000 
Orders Actually 
Placed 
*( Estimated) 
e Production Cut-—What are the 
specific effects of this shortage of steel 
for ships? The Maritime Administra- 
tion has already suspended contracts 
for the construction of 14 mariner-class, 
high-speed cargo vessels—five with Beth- 
Ichem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif.; three with the New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, 
N. J.; two each at Bethlehem-Sparrows 
Point, Baltimore, Md., and Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp., Pascagoula, Miss.; and 
one each at Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, 
Va.,. and Bethlehem Steel Co. at 
Quincy, Mass. 
Maritime Administration _ predicts 
further suspensions unless the mobiliza- 


131,000 131,558 174,000 


103,000 97,000 


94,467 85,967 77,600 


program affected by the cut consists of 
35 cargo ships being built for MA out 
of a $35-million appropriation, with 
seven shipyards each holding a contract 
for five vessels. No suspension of work 
was ordered on the five under construc- 
tion at Sun oe & Drv Dock 
Co., Chester, Pa., because of the ad- 
vanced progress on the ships there. 

¢ Two-Way Trap—NPA and DPA of- 
ficials have a ready answer to the ques- 
tions of why merchant shipping can’t 
get larger allocations: There just isn’t 
enough steel around to cover the wants 
of all “nondefense” industries. 

The question of why shipbuilders 
can’t place orders for all their alloca- 
tions takes more explaining. One factor 
in it is an old WPB brainchild called 
“attrition” (BW —Dec.1’51,p132). 

Attrition, applied to this particular 
case, is simply this: DPA figures that, 
whatever amount of steel it allots to any 
given industry, various unforeseen fac- 
tors (strikes, etc.) will always be com- 
ing up—with the result that a good 
10% of that allocation will never be 
used. So, to make sure that all avail- 
able steel is used up, DPA overallots by 
approximately that 10%. Thus, the 
supply of steel is always kept tight. 

But attrition in other industries 
doesn’t necessarily make steel available 
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ST. LOUIS 


Je WareHouses 


ARABOL 


SARS ay ag IS 


FACTORIES 


and 3 ADDITIONAL WAREHOUSES 
ae 
When the adhesives you need—in making, labeling, packaging fe meef your needs for 


or shipping your product—are available from a nearby plant or 

warehouse, you save in delivery time; you save in .’ 

transportation costs; you carry a smaller inventory. industrial adhesives 
When those adhesives are from an Arabol plant or warehouse, 

you draw upon 67 years of pioneering in the making of industrial 

adhesives. You are assured of uniformity of products in 

all plants. In the event of disaster or economic need in one area, 

you will be served from another plant. 


You can learn about Arabol Adhesives only by trying them 
and by evaluating the services of our Technical and P) 
Service Staffs. Call upon them! (Al Fey 
Let us submit samples for you to test in your own plant—under a 
your particular working conditions—for your specific 
requirements. Experience shows that is the one kind of testing / 
that assures you of satisfactory results. 
* 


Your inquiry to Dept. 47 will bring a prompt response. 


tHe ARABOL manuracrurineG co. 


Executive offices: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO ® SAN FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES ® ST. LOUIS ® ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA e BOSTON @ PORTLAND, ORE. @ ITASCA, TEX. LONDON, ENG. ° 


29 years of intensive experience in serving export customers 
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PLASTICS DIVISION 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland + Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York 
Pittsburgh + St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 
Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


GATX—trade mark and letters 
combination — is a recognized 
“reporting mark,” that over 
the past 50 years, has come 
to mean Dependability. The 
same inherent Dependability 
is our objective for all prod- 
ucts and services of General 
American: hence the instantly 
recognizable “family resem- 
blance” of the trade marks that 
identify every one of the 
General American activities. 











PEP TALKS, selling tips, new ideas and ap- 
eee are recorded on tape at the main 

rown & Bigelow offices in St. Paul, sent 
to all 60 branch offices for playback. 
“Scotch” Sound Recording Tape repro- 


Tape recording makes selling easier 


duces every word, every inflection with 
matchless fidelity. ere is no needle 
scratch or distortion, and the same tape 
can be re-used indefinitely (each recording 
automatically erases the preceding one). 


for 1,200 Brown & Bigelow salesmen 


TOUGH SELLING ASSIGNMENTS are solved by 
having the salesman tape-record all the facts 
for review by top Brown & Bigelow sales 
mxecutives. Their opinions are recorded on 
e same tape and sent back to the salesman 
or his guidance. 


HIGHLIGHTS of semi-annual sales conventions 
are relayed to branch sales personnel by means 
of color filmstrips with tape-recorded commen- 
tary. Tape can be played back any number 
of times without noticeable loss of quality. 


Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


tion of tape recording. 





Name 
Firm 


Address 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 


( Please send free booklet. 
OC Arrange free demonstra- 


TAPE RECORDERS in branch offices enable 
salesmen to *practice sales talks, improve 
delivery, eliminate unpleasant mannerisms. 
Particularly good presentations are circulated 
among branch offices. Tape is easily edited 
and spliced. 


TRAINING OF NEW MEN is speeded up, done 
more eo and efficiently by using 
tape-recorded orientation talks. Tape re- 
corders are as easy to operate as radios; their 
extra-sensitive microphones never miss a word. 


SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of “Sound Ideas for Business and Industry,” new 


booklet chock full of interesting applications of tape record! 
The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are regis 
MINI é. 


U.S.A. by MINNESOTA NG & MFG. C 


ing. 


tered trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in 
it. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “ 


itch” Brand 


ure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal”’ Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety- 


Press 

Walk” Non-Sli 
International 
Ltd., London, Canada. 
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Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Minin; 


ivision, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada 


Mfg. Co., 





“  . . Because of the short- 
age, Ingalls laid off 1,000 
men...” 

SHIPBUILDERS start on p. 78 


to the shipbuilders. The yards use 
heavy steel plates, a product that isn’t 
widely used elsewhere in industry. And 
so even when some steel is made avail- 
able by the failure of another industry 
to take up its full allocation, the 
chances are it isn’t the type of steel 
shipbuilders use. 

e Lucky Few—Things are so tough now 
that for the fourth quarter of this vear 
Bethlehem-Quincy, Bethlehem-Sparrows 
Point, and Sun were the only yards able 
to place orders to cover their full allo- 
cations. The Bethlehem yards, of 
course, had little difficulty getting Beth- 
lehem Steel. (Under present regula- 
tions it’s up to the mills themselves to 
decide which nondefense orders to 
honor when they can’t take care of all 
of them.) The Sun yards got steel by 
sending top brass out to the mills, 
where they conducted a_ high-pressure 
sales campaign in reverse. 

Newport News, New York, and In- 
galls had orders turned down for a 
total of 12,000 tons of steel, consisting 
almost exclusively of plate. 

Because of the steel shortage, Ingalls 
recently laid off 1,000 men it had re- 
cruited and trained, according to MA 
officials. Now Newport News, they say, 
is in the same boat. It has just hired 
and trained hundreds of men after ex- 
tensive advertising for workers; now it 
may have to start laying them off. That 
yard is in the happy situation, however, 
of being able to shift some of its em- 
ployees to work on the giant aircraft 
carrier it is building for the Navy and 
to other carrier conversion jobs. For 
such work Newport News can get steel. 
Other yards are not in such a fortunate 
position. 
¢ Grim Joke—For all yards there’s a 
good bit of irony in the situation. Less 
than a year ago shipbuilders were flock- 
ing to Washington and warning Con- 
gress and government officials that their 
industry would disintegrate unless ship- 
building contracts were forthcoming. 
Now they have the contracts, but can’t 
get the steel. 

Shipbuilding, of course, has not 
reached the World War II peak, but 
there’s enough work to keep the large 
vards busy, outside of those on the 
West Coast that have been inactive 
since World War II. Ships of 1,000 
gross tons or over now under construc- 
tion include 26 tankers, one passenger 
vessel, three navy transports (originally 
intended as commercial passenger ves- 
sels), 22 cargo vessels, 17 ore carriers, 
and three passenger railway ferries. In 
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To the Executive Planning for TOMORROW... 


You're looking into your own future when you 
look into this refrigerator . ,. with its many exciting 
aluminum features. For whatever you manufacture, 
sooner or later you, too, are going to take advantage of 
aluminum, the modern, versatile metal. 


Starred in the composite refrigerator pictured above 
are some of the aluminum features found in today’s 
leading makes. You can readily see why aluminum is 
the preferred metal. ¢ Here is a completely aluminum 
evaporator and ice-trays for fast heat transfer. ¢ Alumi- 
num tubing that is rust and corrosion proof. ¢ One-piece 
aluminum shelves color-anodized for lasting beauty. 
Meat pans and crispers with non-peeling, non-cracking, 
non-chipping finishes. ¢ A non-toxic aluminum butter 
keeper ...so easy to clean. 


Profit tomorrow by planning with aluminum today! 
Supplies of bauxite ore, ample for generations, plus 
expanding aluminum production facilities assure a 
steadily mounting supply of tomorrow’s main metal 
. +. ata consistently low price. 


Reynolds Aluminum Specialists are now working with 
many companies on their future designs. They will 
be glad to work with your designers to assure you 
of the maximum benefits of aluminum. 


Call the nearest Reynolds office, listed under “Alumi- 
num” in your classified telephone directory. Or, write 
to Reynolds Metals Company, 2585 South Third Street, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


eeerereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeoeseeeeseeee 


and to the Man in Charge of 
TODAY'S PRODUCTION! 


Do you have a defense contract that specifies aluminum? To 
eliminate production problems, acquaint yourself with the 
accepted production techniques for fabricating aluminum. 
Write for complete list of Reynolds technical books covering 
every phase of fabrication. And for special development 
problems, take advantage of Reynolds’ staff of trained alumi- 


SOCSSECSCEHE BEBE EEES 


num specialists. 


BE SURE TO see The Kate Smith Evening Hour every Wednesday, NBC-TV, hear The Big Show with 
Tallulah Bankhead every Sunday, NBC Radio Network . . . consult newspaper for local time and station. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 





ngineered for your 
Specific sealing requirements 


There are no “‘standard” packings 
or oil seals in the complete 
Trostel line—only standard sizes. 
The seal itself...in leather 
or synthetic rubber... is 
individually developed for the 
requirements of each specific 
application... by one or more 
of three separate and distinct 
Trostel laboratories. 
Working closely with the 
laboratories, the Trostel tool 
room designs and builds 
the tools which make it possible 
to retain in production 
the special properties and 
tolerances originated by the 
laboratories and pilot plant. 
Modern production machinery... 
specially designed to permit full 
automatic control of critical 
time, pressure, and temperature 
cycles... provides further 
assurance of consistent quality. 
We invite your inquiry. 

MODERN PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


ALBERT TROSTEL’ & SONS COMPANY 
General Offices and Packings Division e Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Sales Offices: Houston ¢ Los Angeles © Worcester, Mass. © San Francisco © Seattle 





addition, there are 16 more intended 
for the Great Lakes. 

In contrast, just before Korea the 
only merchant ships under construction 
for government account were one cargo 
vessel—the Schuyler Otis Bland—and 
six passenger ships, including two for 
American Export Lines, three for Amer- 
ican President Lines, and one for 
United States Lines. 
¢ For the Fleet—The Navy Dept. has 
awarded contracts to private yards for 
the building of the giant carrier, one 
prototype—a 1,450-ton antisubmarine 
destrover escort ship—one nuclear pow- 
ered submarine, 15 LST’s (landing ships 
tank), 102 barges, one fleet oiler, and 
68 wooden mine sweepers. There are 
also 53 contracts for the Air Force, cov- 
ering barges, harbor tugs, control boats, 
lighters, rescue boats, and the like. 
¢ Labor Supply—The industrv has been 
running into a shortage of skilled labor 
to carry out this construction, It main- 
tains, however, that it can handle this 
problem and any others if the govern- 
ment will just see that the yards get 
enough steel. 

Builders sav they have a large enough 
nucleus of skilled workers to handle the 
training of anv new employees they 
recruit. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, shipbuilding employ- 
ment now approximates 100,000. That’s 
about a 40% increase over a year ago. 


] 


Scraping the Barrel 


Steel shortages are a big problem for auto 
makers, as for most civilian industry. Stude- 
baker Corp.’s need was desperate enough so 
that it sent some of its top brass across the 
Atlantic to dig up a new source of supply. 
Above is the result of Studebaker’s drive: 
Freighter unloads Belgian steel in N.Y.C. 
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FAR-AIR* FILTERS 


are unequalled in Quality, 
Construction and Performance 


16 gauge filter and holding 
frames assure well-aligned, 
rigid filter banks. Inter- 
locking holding frames are 
easy to install and the rug- 
ged construction prevents 
distortion. Felt liners effec- 
tively prevent air by-pass. 


Reinforcing rods drilled 
through the media insure 
a and add to service 
ife. 


Herringbone-crimp 
media design assures 
dependable higher per- 
formance, larger dirt 
holding capacity, lower 
pressure loss, easier 
cleanability, reduced maintenance costs. Media is 
packed firmly and evenly in the frame resulting in 
even density throughout the filter and assuring 
uniform high efficiency over the entire filter area. 


You can be sure of a high perform- 
ance air cleaning job when you specify 
Far-Air Filters. Precision engineer- 
ing plus quality construction to rigid 
specifications assure uniform per- 
formance. Available in a wide range 
of types and sizes for dirt, lint, grease, 
entrained water, paint, ink, and many 
other air filtering applications. Con- 
tact your local representative or write 
direct to Farr Company, P. O. Box 
10187, Airport Station, Los Angeles 
45, California. 


FAR-AIR FILTERS 





“Setter by Farr” 
FARR COMPANY 


Wanupactur 
Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 


a = 
HG CAQLMEETS 
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Help for Rails 


Congress is due to pass 
new laws to ease their finan- 
cial woes, but will keep an 
eye on the coming election. 


When Congress comes back to work 

next year, the odds are that it will put 
through two or three basic amendments 
to the laws that control the country’s 
transportation system. Their object: to 
ease the plight of the railroads. Just 
what the new laws will be depends on 
how Congress reacts to two opposing 
pressures: 
e Push and Pull—On the one hand is 
the alarming state of railroad earnings. 
Costs are rising at the same time that 
revenues are slipping. It’s reached the 
point where many roads are wondering 
where they will get the money to handle 
maintenance, And with war casting its 
shadow, maintenance—if not expansion 
—is essential for the carriers who in 
World War II handled 97% of all 
military freight. 

The rail earnings situation is so bad, 
in fact, that Sen. Bricker of Ohio—a 
right-wing Republican—has hinted that 
the railroads might have to be divorced 
from the free enterprise system. That 
would mean, of course, government 
ownership. The thought, repulsive to 
most congressmen, generates heavy 
pressure for passage of tough laws to aid 
the lines. 

But nobody in Congress can forget 
that 1952 is an election year. Legisla- 
tors will be sensitive; majorities will be 
hard to garner for any legislation that 
might bring the truckers out fighting. 
Obviously, a law to help the railroads is 
likely to hurt the truckers. 

e Long Study—The move to do some- 
thing for the railroads has been building 
up ever since 1949 when the Senate 
approved a regulation sicking its In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on the problem. The commit- 
tee will be ready to submit some specific 
bills when Congress returns in January. 

It’s pretty clear now what the bills 
will be like. They'll feel their way to- 
ward the middle ground—strong enough 
to help the railroads, not harsh enough 
to bring the truckers or other interests 
down out of the mountains. 
¢ Overhaul ICC—First measures to 
come up will probably be aimed at 
reorganizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which regulates the pri- 

vate lives of railroads and other carriers. 
Plenty of congressmen have come to 
think that the ICC is a bit moribund, 
and far too susceptible to White House 
pressure. So you may see a bill making 
the ICC chairman directly responsible 
for the commission’s policies and ad- 





ata s touch of Suzy’s | 
featherlight 
fingertips! 


Yes, Fingertip Control on the new 
Revolvator Go-Getter enables 
anyone to pick up a wacking big 
lift-and-carry load. Anyone! 

Think what this means in the 
face of rapidly increasing work- 
costs; in terms of reducing occu- 
pational-accident hazards. You 
don’t need skilled labor — husky 
muscle-men—to operate Fingertip 
Control Revolvators. 

This control feature and many 
more are exclusive with the 
Revolvator Go-Getter electrically- 
operated pallet-type truck, which 
hydraulically lifts a full four inches 
in four seconds. It lowers loads 
just as gently...smoothly... 
quietly as it lifts. Positively braked’ 
with deadman safety control. 
Comparable, practically, to the 
way little Suzy handles her doll 
carriage, but a whole lot surer 
and faster. 


REVOLVATOR | 


Smoothly turns with no steer- 
ing push-and-pull, up to a full 
200° arc, within its own 
length. 2 and 3-ton models. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
of Materials Handling 
Equipment Since 1904 
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Revolvator Co. q 

8711 Tonnelle Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 

Gentlemen: | 
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Control Lift Trucks. oe ! 
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couldn't be done” 
—but they're doing it 
ona 


Clearing 


Here is a 225-ton Clearing 
press drawing seamless trays for 
strictly modern wheelbarrows in the 
Kent, Wash., plant of Northwest 
Metal Products, Inc. The tray is 5°44” 
deep at the back, 714” deep at the front, 
251,” wide and 32°46” long. Although it was 
said this draw could not be made without using special 
“automobile” steel, they’re doing it in a single stroke— 
using commercial quality steel — on the Clearing in the 
picture. 
Doing the “impossible” calls for men, methods and 
machines that are out of the ordinary. You can depend on 
Clearing presses for such jobs because, as so many top produc- 
tion men are well aware, Clearings aren’t ordinary presses. We'll 
be glad to supply evidence of that fact at your request. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET * CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


RIRARING paegae 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





ministrative procedures. Under present 
law, the chairmanship rotates and in- 
volves few responsibilities. 

Those procedures themselves will be 
in for some refurbishing. ‘The main ob- 
ject will be to speed up action on 
requests for rate raises. Just about 
everyone admits that the railroads lose 
a lot of money while the ICC is making 
up its mind. Favorite example is the 
rails’ request for a 17.5% freight in- 
crease filed in mid-April, 1946. It took 
the ICC until Jan. 1, 1947, to say ves. 
In the interim, working capital of the 
railroads declined by $386-million, even 
though they were allowed a temporary 
6% hike. 

Congressmen are likely to find a 
stronger chairman and a faster setup 
preferable to the more drastic suggestion 
that the lines be given greater control 
over their own rates. 
¢ Certificates—Another change that is 
in the cards is a law redefining the 
policy ICC should follow in granting 
certificates of public convenience to 
trucking firms. There’s ample evidence 
that the railroads are losing an increas- 
ing amount of high rate freight to the 
truckers. The problem for Congress is 
to check the flow without making the 
truckers too mad. 

During the Senate committee hear- 
ings it became clear that some influen- 
tlal legislators thing ICC deals out cer- 
tificates much too handily. 

But any effort to shackle the truckers 
in their competition with the railroads 
will run into serious complications in 
the internal regulation of the trucking 
business itself. 

Thus, the common carriers among 
the truckers suffer right along with the 
railroads from the inroads of the so- 
called exempt carriers. The exempt 
truckers are those who carry farm pro- 
duce to markets. On the return trips 
they are allowed to lease their vehicles 
at rates below those the common car- 
riers can meet. 
¢ Bargaining—Contract carriers among 
the truckers create another difficulty, 
since they, too, enjoy rate-fixing ad- 
vantages. They can bargain as they like 
with the companies to which they rent 
their services. But they are supposed to 
deal with a limited number of cus- 
tomers. The common carriers claim 
that the contract carriers are diversify- 
ing themselves right into the common 
carrier field. And so Congress is likely to 
set up stricter regulation of the contract 
group—if it can figure out a law. 

Congressional action looks pretty cer- 
tain on most of these angles. Just as 
certain, though, is the fact that there 
will not be action on some other and 
more radical proposals now floating 
around. In the words of Sen. Edwin 
C. Johnson, the committee’s job is to 
insure the future health of the trans- 
portation industry, not to reconstruct it. 
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Plan Now for Greater 


Office Efficiency! 


Thousands of offices now enjoy the cost-saving advantages of 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE INTERIORS 


SOUNDPROOFED 

Hauserman Movable Interiors effectively 
silence the disturbing annoyance of type- 
writers and business machines. 


ADAPTABLE 


Hauserman Movable Interiors contain built- 
in wiring facilities . .. outlets can be changed 
readily and easily. 


IT PAYS TO PLAN AHEAD...and now 
is the time to plan for the long-term 
economy and greater efficiency of 
Hauserman Movable Interiors when 
you remodel or expand your offices. 


Increased demand for Hauserman 
Movable Interiors has given us heavy 
immediate production quotas. By 
anticipating your requirements well 
in advance, you will insure delivery 
and erection of your Hauserman 
installation on schedule. 


Your nearby Hauserman Represen- 
tative will gladly answer your ques- 
tions and give you the complete 
story about the many Hauserman 
advantages. 


Write today to The E. F. Hauserman 
Company, 7262 Grant Avenue, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 











MOVABLE. 


As space needs vary, entire Hauserman 
Movable Interiors can be rearranged in a 


single day. 


Movable filtuors- 








A new non-metallic panel construc- 
tion which exclusively combines 
the best features of all types of 
interior partitions. It is soundproof 
+ moisture-proof ... rigid... 
strong ... durable. . . stays perma- 
nently flat. It’s another result of 
unending research by Hauserman 
— pioneer in the conception, devel- 
opment and production of modern 

movable interiors. 
*Trade Mark 














PARTITIONS * WAINSCOT © RAILINGS 
COMPLETE ACCESSORIES 
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It Takes Strategy and Money to Makef 


Most of the time nominations of 
candidates for President of the United 
States are made—they don’t just hap- 
pen. 

In 20th Century politics you have 
to look hard to find a real ‘draft’ or 
“dark horse’—two hackneyed but be- 
loved phrases in the politician’s lexicon, 
Hughes and Harding are about the only 
genuine examples. ; 

As a general rule the man himself, 
or his supporters, must spend months 
—and not a few dollars—convincing the 
all-important delegates to the Republi- 
can or Democratic conventions that he 
is the “man who . ig 

I'rying to sell a majority of delegates 
is the main concern these days of Sen. 
Robert A. ‘Taft of Ohio and supporters 
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F. D. ROOSEVELT: 1932-1944 


PRESIDENT HARRY TRUMAN 


of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower—the 
two foremost candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination in Chicago next 
July. 

As for the Democrats, they have a 
man in the White House already. 
What Truman and his backers have to 
do is keep control of delegates they 
pretty much own by political right, un- 
til the President decides whether to 
run again. If he doesn’t run, a Truman- 
designated successor would be more 
than odds-on to be nominated. 

e GOP Story—Indeed, the story on 
how to win a Presidential nomination 
—but, alas, not necessarily the Presi- 
dency—in recent times is told in the 
efforts of Republican politicians. The 
methods are classic, but can be ob- 


ay = HM 
GEN. DWIGHT EISENHOWER 


scured in the disjointed activities in the 
months before the conventions. 

It isn’t so much what Sen. Taft or 
Eisenhower’s drumbeaters, Sen. Lodge 
and Sen. Duff, do in those months. 
What's really important is why. 


I. The Machinery 


At the Chicago conventions Presi- 
dential aspirants will be placed in nomi 
nation, usually by their most prominent 
backers; each nomination will be sec- 
onded by several lesser lights. 

Then comes the big moment for the 
little man—the delegate. By roll call he 
votes his choice, until a majority of all 
the delegates centers on one man. 
Sometimes he votes individually, and 
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SEN. ROBERT A. TAFT 


| Presidents 


sometimes his vote is lost in the voice 
of a state delegation voting as a unit. 
No matter how he votes, he is para- 
mount for the moment—and candidates 
today must look to the delegate first 
for nomination, before electioneering 
among the citizenry at large. 

¢ Who’s a Delegate?—The delegate is 
a politician, sometimes an important 
one but more often a county committee 
leader, a small contributor to the party 
treasury, or a hale and hearty extrovert 
who just likes to attend conventions. 
He is picked in a primary election or 
by a state convention. Each state or 
territory has at least two delegates for 
each senator and _ representative it 
sends to Congress—plus premiums for 
the party’s success in the last Presiden- 


ee 
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You can learn a lot about 


SAVING MONEY 


Any manufacturer interested in lower packaging costs will do 
well to examine a package of gum ... No simple wrapping job 
... Each stick is wrapped in foil or paper and banded, and the 
five sticks enclosed in a tight-sealed wrap of laminated material 
which has an easy-opening tape. Yet thanks to our modern wrap- 
ping machines, a package of gum still sells for only a nickel — 
in spite of generally rising costs.* 


THE PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

has thrived on such tough wrapping problems ever since the 
earliest days of machine wrapping. Thirty-eight years of experi- 
ence, covering virtually every industry in which packaged goods 
are produced, has taught us where to look for thé necessary sav- 
ings and has helped develop the ingenuity to achieve them. 

The constant quest for utmost economy is reflected in every 
machine in our line ... Whether you invest in a standard model 
or a special machine for a particular purpose, you will find that 
every detail of its design and construction has been planned with 
LOW OPERATING COST in mind. 


GO AFTER NEW SAVINGS NOW 


We will gladly examine your package and study your present 
packaging methods. Our recommendations involve no obliga- 
tion. Get in touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE 


IERY COMPANY 


*Our chewing gum wrapping 

machine turns out packages at 

the rate of 600 sticks per minute, MACHI! 
SPRINGFI t 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 

DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 











At one of the 
Mex-R-Co plants, 
a huge power press 
— exerting over 
2500 pounds 
pressure per 
square inch — 
molds the 
company’s 
standard-size 


firebrick. 











Out of Nature’s Raw Materials 


eee sa aca for Industry 





The city of Mexico, in the heart of Missouri, is central to some of the 
world’s finest deposits of natural fire clays. Out of these clays the 
Mexico Refractories Company makes matchless firebrick, of every 
sort, for every purpose — brick to hold boiling molten steel, to cradle 
reacting chemicals, to line the furnace of a man’s home. 

Mexico Refractories has set itself the slogan and the objective “Better 
Refractories” and has worked with the best resources of nature and 
modern science to achieve them. A hard business, in every sense; a 
man’s work— producing the power behind power, utilizing natural 
matter in an almost supernatural manner, 

Out of man’s ingenuity, we have learned to refine our natural gifts to 
a high level. In paper, as in firebrick, Americans seek quality. For its 
letterhead, the Mexico Refractories Company has chosen Strathmore 
paper —an acknowledgment of confidence from one great craftsman 
to another. 

Your pride in your business is reflected in your letterhead. With 
Strathmore, you cannot god wrong —in taste, in quality or in the im- 


pression you create. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE oe 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





“. . . Maneuvering for dele- 
gates is often more a head- 
ache thana satisfaction...” 

PRESIDENTIAL RACE starts on p. 88 


tial and midterm elections. There'll 
be about 1,200 Republican delegates 
and 1,230 Democratic delegates. 

Because of the new census that re- 
quires reapportioning of congressional 
representation, many states will gain or 
lose delegates. California Republicans, 
for example, pick up from 53 to 70; 
Pennsylvania loses three, New York 
one. 

Maneuvering for support among del- 
egates is often more a headache than 
a satisfaction to a political camp. It’s 
hard to know exactly where you stand. 
In 1948, for example, the national 
committeeman from one border state 
solemnly promised his support to 
Dewey, Taft, and Stassen. 


ll. The Method 


Supporters of Sen. Taft say their 
method of committing delegates to 
their man is prétty simple. They call 
it Operation Forrest—getting there fust- 
est with the mostest. 

Before he formally announced he 
would run, Taft sent two Ohio emis- 
saries, Ben Tate and Dave Ingalls, into 
Republican camps all around the coun- 
try to find out just what could be ex- 
pected in Chicago next July. He wanted 
no generalizations. He wanted the ac- 
tual names of politicians who are for 
him and who (1) would be delegates 
or (2) would have influence on dele- 
gates. 

The answers obviously were hearten- 
ing enough for Taft to make a third 
try at the nomination. 
¢ Classic Approach—This scouting is a 
classic method. Jim Farley, who ran 
Roosevelt’s campaigns in 1932 and 
1936, was the advance guard in the 
couple of years before °32. Herb 
Brownell, J. Russel Sprague, and Ed 
Jaeckle were the Dewey people who 
twice sold Republicans on the idea they 
should “get on the bandwagon.” 

In effect, Taft is saying today: “I’m a 
candidate, you can see and touch me, 
I’m a Republican, period.” He’s trying 
to get a lock on 600 delegate votes be- 
fore Eisenhower or Warren or Stassen 
can get off the ground. 
¢ Stretch Run—Supporters of Wendell 
Willkie back in 1940 were in some- 
what the same situation as Eisenhower 
people are today. Willkie, too, was a 
late comer, and he had once been a 
Democrat. 

But there’s a virtue in coming late: 
There’s no waste motion. You know 
by late spring the names of the dele- 
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You can learn a lot from this heavy- 
duty panelboard—whose copper con- 
ductors are molded right inside of 
plastisols. 

Made from VINYLITE Brand Dis- 
persion Resins, plastisols have out- 
standing electric insulating proper- 
ties. They keep the conductors 10 per 
cent cooler than air does. They are 
molded at low pressures, flowing 
safely into delicate molds. 

But their unique combination of 
properties add up to a host of other 
advantages that should suggest uses 
in your products. In limitless colors, 
plastisols make dip-coated dish drain- 
ers easier to manufacture and more 
durable. They produce seeder fun- 
nels that long outlast metal. With a 
wide range of flexibility, they are un- 
beatable for waterproof overshoes, 
chemical-resistant coated work 
gloves, grease-resistant paper coat- 
ings, moisture-proof wire insulation, 
and many more things. 


BEST ON THE POCKET —and the user’s 
pocketbook —is the durable welting for this 
sports jacket of extruded VINYLITE Plastic. 
Stitched between jacket and pocket patch, 
it is waterproof, dries as fast as the gar- 
ment, resists heat of pressing. By Novelty 
Bias Binding Co.. Chelsea, Mass., for sports- 
wear by Revere, Malden, Mass. 


They will solve your production 
problems, too; lower your product 
costs. For technical data and a list of 
compounders of dispersion materials 
based on these versatile resins, write 
Dept. LK-62 for your free, 52-page 
book, “VINYLITE Resins—Dispersion 
Coatings.” 


UTMOST COMPACTNESS for circuitry is 
achieved in this 30-conductor cable for any- 
thing from juke boxes to jet planes. It's 
jacketed and color-code insulated with 
strong, flexible, lightweight, oil-,. water-, 
chemical-resistant VINYLITE Brand Plastic. 
By Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., 1751 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 

:) 


Panelboard Interior by Trum- 
bull Department, General Elec- 
tric Co., Plainville, Conn. Plasti- 
sols by Stanley Chemical Co., 
East Berlin, Conn, 


inylite 


/a\_ 
rast \OOJ mann 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





MAXIMUM LIFE is given to this conven- 
ience outlet for an electric butter chest for 
Nash-Kelvinator refrigerators by parts 
formed of VINYLITE Plastic Molding Mate- 
rial. Of fine clean ap , it resists 
moisture, food chemicals, cold, oils, 

For Pent Electric Co., Inc. by Mac 

Mfg. Co., New Baltimore, Mich. 








New Cylinder? 


Nfintie/ 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A 


if - 


Herter MY} Vay 
DESIGNED BY /PsH 


Talk about presto chango! With a P&H Diesel you 
change cylinders by just slipping out the old, slipping in 
the new — the whole assembly comes out in one piece! 
What used to be a matter of hours becomes a matter of 
mimutes—because P&H found a better way. 

Better materials, too. With all major castings of light- 
weight alloys, the P&H Diesel delivers more horsepower 
per pound. 

Better testing? There js no better test than satisfactory 
exGavator service for any Diesel engine. The P&H Diesel 
is feady for any service, stationary, mobile, or marine. 
Ready with the dependable power that promises more 
goods... for more people... at lower cost. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 
HARNISCHEEGE 
oat 








\_4468 West National Ave ( PHD Milwaukee 14. Wisconsin 
ap. 





POWER SHOVELS 


DIESEL ENGINES 


TRUCK CRANES 
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The new P&H Diesel Division Plant, Crystal Lake, Illinois 





ELECTRIC HOISTS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES SOIL STABILIZERS 





Now Stainless Steel 
Protection for About 
4¢ Per Square Foot 


This new development in surface 
coatings is the long sought answer 
to rust, corrosion and other types of 
deterioration caused by salt air, 
industrial atmospheres, alkalis, oils, 
greases, most strong acids, heat, 
cold and sunlight. Steelcote Stainless 
Steel Coating is non-inflammable, 
odorless, tasteless when dry. Eco- 
nomical because it continues to pro- 
tect long after other coatings and 
enamels fail. Reduce your deprecia- 
tion and upkeep costs now. Give us 
the facts about your difficult surface 
maintenance problems. We'll be 
glad to explain how Steelcote Stain- 
less Steel Coating can whip them. 
; 


{ 
: 


Write us on your 
letterhead for complete 
data on Steelcote 
Stainless Steel Coating. 


Steelcote Firsts: Lay-Tite Rubber Base Floor Coating - 
The First Enamel Containing Rubber « Steelcote Rubber Enamel The First Wet Wall Enamel « DAMP-TEX used in over 8,000 Plants. 


STEELCOTE MANUFACTURING CO. Gratiot at Theresa, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Established 1915 
STEELCOTE LICENSED MANUFACTURERS 
S. A. Establecimientos Sud Americanos Gratry Steelcote, Fabrica Argentina De Pinturas, S. A. 
Casilla de Correo 1169, Lima, Peru Florida 336, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
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”.. There’s a virtue in com- 
ing late. There's no waste 
motion...” 


PRESIDENTIAL RACE starts on p. 88 


gates, and you know whom to work en. 

Willkie’s connections with business 
and industry around the country gave 
him friends in many places. His sup- 
porters were from business, too, and 
they knew more people. For example, a 
lawyer in a western state, pledged al- 
ready to another man, found himself 
confronted with Willkie pressure ap- 
plied by two local banks and a lumber 
company for which he was counsel. 

Willkie’s strategy also was to work 
for second-, third-, and fourth-ballot 
support from delegates firmly com- 
mitted on first choice. At Philadelphia 
the Dewey banner flew highest at the 
start, then dipped on each ballot. On 
the fourth, Taft passed Dewey, but 
Willkie took his measure in the sixth. 
¢ Inside Stuff—Influence inside the 
delegation accomplishes these things. 
The dramatic Pennsylvania decision to 
go to Dewey on the first ballot after a 
fight pretty much turned the 1948 con- 
vention. 

As for dark horses in ’48, the leading 
Republican candidates were well in- 
sulated from an uprising. For example, 
the nomination speeches fer Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, the one personality that could 
have inflamed an audience the way 
Bryan and his “cross of gold” speech 
did in 1896, was shunted to the early 
morning hours—hardly a time for a 
demonstration. 
¢ Windblown Straws—Primary  elec- 
tions—really not much more than popu- 
larity contests—serve to strengthen or 
weaken a candidate’s hold on the dele- 
gates. From March through June dele- 
gates will be watching states tike New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
Oregon to see how the wind is blowing. 

New Hampshire comes first—March 
12—and will be important. That will be 
the first real test of Eisenhower's 
strength; indeed, it may well avow his 
intention to be available. For if Eisen- 
hower chooses, he can force his name 
off the New Hampshire ballot. 

Wisconsin comes on Apr. 1. In recent 
times it has been watched closely. For 
one thing, the delegates are supposedly 
committed by the result for the ballot- 
ing at the convention. For another, 
Wisconsin has been the turning point 
for important candidates. It put fear 


CHEROKEE HANDICRAFT 


...in North Carolina illustrates the industrial advantages of 
Accessible Isolation. Here is ample room for Indian hand 
industry that delights tourists in a Variety Vacationland 
that, like the Tar Heel State’s growing and diversified 
industry, is close to major markets, but away from congestion. 


Room to live and room to play—and room for 

your plant to grow- are important factors in 

the industrial prosperity of the South’s 
leading industrial state. 


“GOLF STATE U. S. A."’—a pleasure guide 
for busy executives is yours for the asking. 





into Dewey and Taft in 1948 when 
Stassen swept the state; the Wisconsin 
outcome in 1944 was so bad for Willkie 
that he withdrew from the race. 

The Oregon primary comes in May. 
In 1948 it saved Dewey from losing out. 
He had lost to Stassen in Wisconsin 


Ask PAUL KELLY, Room B-4, 
Department of Conservation & 
Development, Raleigh, N. C., 
about sites and facilities suit- 
able for your industry in 
North Carolina. 
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HIGH EFFICIENCY IN 
MUCH™ LESS FLOOR SPACE 


*Space savings range 
from 18% to 43%, 
depending on previous 
arrangement. 





GLOBE-WERNICKE 
TECHNIPLAN® 


the original modular 


OFFICE 


Techniplan, the original fully-developed modular 
system of office equipment, accomplishes two 
highly desirable results. 


1. Reduces floor space per worker without 
reducing work surface areas. 


2. Provides for greater ease and speed in 
worker output. 


TECHNIPLAN uses interlocking, interchangeable 
units, offering hundreds of variations in arrange- 
ment—space utilization. Any desired combina- 
tion of work facilities. Wasted out-of-reach areas 
are avoided. 


TECHNIPLAN equipment is simple and tasteful in 
design for distinguished appearance. It can be 
installed a few units at a time, or the complete 
office. Rearrangement of the equipment is always 
easily and quickly made, to suit changing si 


Get Techniplan information from your Globe- 
Wernicke dealer—listed in your classified phone 
directory under “Office Equipment- Furniture” 
—today! 


Office Equipment, Systems, 
and Visible Records 





This exploded view 
shows Globe-Wernicke 
Techniplan elements: 
Partitions and posts, 
desk pedestal, desk 
top, center drawer, 
center runner, full 
horizontal file units 
and base with island 
legs. 


*“L"" Unit with hori- 
zontal section under 
auxiliary top. Various 
arrangements possi- 
ble for letter files, 
map and drawing 
files and card index 


Two Techniplan bays 
give semi-private 
work stations for two 
persons. Ideal for 
executive offices. Full- 
height, all-wood par- 
titions. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





and Nebraska; his victory in Oregon 
came just in time to re-ignite his cam- 
aign. 

¢ Strategy—Taft will stay out of New 
Hampshire. His strength in New Eng- 
land is not great, though his people say 
he is gaining. All the aspirants may be 
forced to go into Wisconsin, though 
the professionals on all sides would 
rather keep their records clean. Stas- 
sen’s own try there could force everyone 
in. 

Among the 16 primaries, the ones to 
watch closest will be Wisconsin and 
Nebraska, both on Apr. 1. 

One thing Eisenhower won’t do: He 
won’t go into Minnesota to oppose 
“favorite son” Stassen. And he won’t 
go into Ohio to oppose “favorite son”’ 
Taft. Stassen did that in 1948, and 
it was the start of his finish. Dewey 
never made that mistake and will no 
doubt try to steer his candidate, Eisen- 
hower, away from it; Dewey never made 
an exception to the rule against trying 
to beat a favorite son. 


lll. The Money It Costs 


Until he wins his party nomination, 
a candidate has none of the national 
committee treasury resources to run his 
campaign. He’s on his own in running 
for nomination. 

One way out is to combine politics 
with business or pleasure. Taft man- 
aged some political whacks this week 
at the same time he was giving a series 
of lectures on government at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Each day he 
fanned out from Chapel Hill to see 
people, then returned to the lecture 
room. 

Dewey, in 1947, got away from 
Albany after the legislature adjourned. 
He took his first extended vacation in 
years, going to Yellowstone Park by 
way of Oklahoma to visit Mrs. Dewey’s 
parents, then returning by way of 
Michigan to visit his own mother. He 
found time to see people and to try 
to influence them. 
e¢ Slow Money—Of course there are 
contributors, but not many are happy 
to put up money ahead of the conven- 
tion. They tend to wait and see if their 
man is the chosen standardbearer. 

Biggest costs are running head- 
quarters and paving for transportation 
and literature. Taft has a suite in one’ 
of Washington’s office buildings with 
a well-paid professional, Victor John- 
son, in charge. And Sen. Lodge of 
Massachusetts is directing an Eisen- 
hower show from the Shoreham Hotel; 
Stassen people are in the Munsey Build- 
ing Gov. Warren is working from his 
office in Sacramento. It all costs money. 
¢ The Moral—Getting the nomination 
for President takes more than a good 
name, a loud voice, and a popularity 
poll. 
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can be your most important visito 


This man is your local insurance agent. He is the one man 
who can provide you with adequate protection against loss . . . losses 
that you cannot see or predict. 
No businessman can be completely certain that every one of his employes 
is trustworthy. No business is completely safe without the protection 
this man can give. 
Welcome this man when he calls. Consult him... your local insurance 


ent ... today. Tomorrow could be too late. 
ag’ y 


To obtain the name of your nearest U.S.F.&G. agent or for claim service 
in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 








NOW IT’S FLEXIBLE ! 


BEFORE CURING, DUROID 600 
is flexible but not dimension- 
ally stable. 


NOW IT’S BRITTLE! 
\MWy 


AFTER CURING, DUROID 600 
is snap-finger brittle but, im- 
mersed in hot or cold water, 
it has better dimensional sta- 
bility than laminated phenolic. 


This Fiberloy was created to meet 

the need for a material with con- 
| trolled dimensional stability, for 
| Spacers in a unique oil filter. Scrap 
reclamation permitted low-cost fab- 
| rication. It shows, again, that 
| Rogers can do unusual things with 
i materials to make engineering 


dreams come true. 


THE DUROIDS are special formulations 
developed to provide specific mechanical 
and chemical characteristics. They blan- 
ket the range of materials properties 
from laminated phenolic, down through 


the vulcanized fibres, to paperboards. 


OTHER FIBERLOYS by Rogers include spe- 
cial purpose impact phenolics, in bulk 
or sheet form for molding, and special 


purpose laminates. 





“Here's Rogers 
and Its Fiberloys’’ 


. > 
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a 


is an entertaining 
booklet that will 
help you decide if 
the FIBERLOYS 
have a place in 
your products, 
Please write for it 
to Dept. B. Rogers 
Corporation, Man- 
chester, Connecticut 
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Established in 1832 
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By 


DWIGHT AVIS finds industry favor as head of alcohol tax collection, but the liquor in- 
dustry is still reeling from a surprise recommendation in high places that . . . 


May Shake Up Liquor Control 


Leaders in the alcohol business aren't opposed to 
tighter licensing rules or to cleanups. But they wonder what's 
behind the idea to put new bosses over them. 


The liquor industry got hit by a bolt 
from Washington a couple of weeks 
ago. And the bigwigs of the business 
are still trying to find out who’s after 
them, and why. 

The bolt came at an otherwise cloud- 
less press conference held by the new 
broom of the embattled Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, John B. Dunlap. 
Dunlap made one expected announce- 
ment—that Dwight E. Avis (picture) 
was being named deputy commissioner 
in charge of the new Alcohol & Tobacco 
Tax Division. The industry welcomed 
Avis and his background as chief law 
enforcement officer of the Alcohol Tax 
Unit since 1934. 

But the industrv did not welcome 
Dunlap’s announced recommendation 
“that the control and regulation of the 
alcohol beverage industry . . . be trans- 
ferred to an appropriate 


regulatory 


agency outside the Treasury Dept.” 
Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder 
said the same day that he approves such 
a shift and so does President Truman. 
The liquor industry—the most con- 
trolled of all government-controlled in- 
dustries—is sensitive as a seismograph to 
the remotest rumblings of government 
discontent with the business. Industry 
leaders highly value their relationship 
with the officials who govern their busi- 
ness. They shudder at the thought of 
being put into the hands of some new 
agency. And they insist they don’t 
know yet who put the spark to this 
idea. 
¢ The Split—Essentially, the proposal 
is this: that the Alcohol Tax Unit 
hereafter confine itself to collecting the 
federal taxes on alcoholic beverages. 
That’s a sizable job in itself. For the 
last fiscal year these taxes totaled $2.5- 
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Serves the Electric Motor User 
in Two Important Ways: 


1. Century motors are designed and constructed for a long, 
dependable operating life. 


2. Just as important—they are skillfully selected to match the 
operating characteristics of the many kinds of equipment they drive. 


y CENTURY'S wide range of types and sizes (up to 400 H.P.) there 
are available: 4 standard classes of starting torque characteristics— 
6 methods of speed control—constant and short time ratings—4 basic 
classes of frame protection against atmospheric hazards—a dozen methods 
of mounting the motor to the equipment—plus many special specifications 
to meet the requirements of the BIG NAME equipment manufacturers 

who use Century motors as a component part of their equipment. 


Teamwork with equipment producers gives you skillfully selected 
motors from Century's wide range of types and sizes... properly applied 
to match the performance characteristics of the machines they drive. 


Both a properly designed and constructed motor, plus skillful 
} application, are required to give you top performance and long 
life on the new ultra-modern production equipment. 


Specify Century motors on all 
your equipment. 


150 horsepower Century motor 
driving a turbo compressor for a 
foundry blast furnace. 


100 horsepower Century motor drives a 
blower for a glass blowing machine. 


(PAL SERVICE Is Near Any CENTURY Motor Driven Equipment 


Prompt Service is offered by CENTURY'S National Network of more than 
200 Authorized Service Stations, supervised by 28 Century Sales offices. 


1, Facilities for immediate exchange of most CENTURY standard ratings of 


standard construction are available at CENTURY Authorized Service Stations. CENTURY ELECTRIC CO 
— 


2. CENTURY Authorized Service Stations are qualified and equipped to 1806 Pine St. © St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
service and repair any piece of CENTURY apparatus. 





R Offices and Stock Points 
3. Genuine CENTURY renewal parts are available at CENTURY Service in Sciaioet Cities 3 
Stations, CENTURY Parts Distributors and at the factory in St. Louis. 























Place your rust 


| Rust PREVENTIVE | 


“ha and Prevents 


AVAILABLE 1N 
ALUMINUM 
_AND COLORS 


detailed 
and make 


x 
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"* MANUFACTURED BY" ng 
Us 0 
TOLEUM coRPORAT 

“VENSt oes peLinot® 


“Rigid Economy, Mon” 


You can stop rust with RUST-OLEUM! An exclusive 
formula, proved in a wide range of industrial and marine 
applications for more than 25 years. Its tough, pliable 
film dries to a firm, rust-resisting coating that protects 
against rust — cuts maintenance costs — adds years of use 
to many metal surfaces, indoors and outdoors. 
RUST-OLEUM may be applied over rusted surfaces with- 
out removing all the rust, assuring substantial savings in 
preparation time. It is only necessary to remove all the 
rust scale and loose rust. 

Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor stocks in 
principal cities. See Sweets for complete catalog and 


Beautifies as iT PROTECTS 


ee 
Available in many 
COLORS, 


aluminum and white. 


nearest source of supply, or write for 
complete literature on your letterhead 
today! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2421 Oakton Street ¢ Evanston, Illinois 





“.. . The liquor people are 
preparing to fight the pro- 
posal witheverything they‘ve 
es 

LIQUOR INDUSTRY starts on p. 98 


billion, and the new tax law boosts that 
amount by an estimated $252-million 
a year. 

The regulatory functions of the old 

ATU would be placed in some other 
Washington bureau. These functions 
include issuance of permits to distillers, 
rectifiers, wineries, importers, and whole- 
sale liquor dealers; regulation of trade 
practices, advertising, labeling, and the 
like. 
e Which Bureau?—Three agencies are 
possibilities for the regulatory functions: 
Federal Trade Commission, which al- 
ready has general powers over mislead- 
ing advertising and labeling; Food & 
Drug Administration, which already has 
similar powers over food, drugs, and 
cosmetics; and Justice Dept., whose 
FBI could be put to work pinpointing 
any criminal elements that get involved 
with the legitimate business. 

The fact is, though, that nore of 
these agencies was consulted in ad- 
vance about the recommendation—and 
apparently no one in the Alcohol ‘Tax 
Unit, either. 

e En Garde!—The liquor people are 
preparing to fight the proposal with 
everything they've got. The splitup 
can’t happen without congressional 
action, under the reorganization laws. 
And the industry figures it can count 
on help from congressional tax chiefs 
Bob Doughton and Walter George. 
Both congressmen are likely to oppose 
any move to take the industry from the 
jurisdiction of their respective tax 
committees. 

¢ Law May Evolve—One outcome of 
the proposal may be to put a fire under 
legislation to place federal liquor per- 
mits on a one- or two-year basis. Now 
they’re issued for an indefinite period 
and can be revoked only by going 
through a drawn-out legal procedure. 
A one-year bill has passed the House, 
and a similar bill—but specifying two 
vears—has been introduced in the 
Senate. Object: to make it easier to 
cut racketeers out of the business. Con- 
gress and the industry have been sensi- 
tive about that since the Kefauver 
hearings. 

The industry also hopes for results 
from the checkup of the whole alcohol 
tax organization now being made bv 
Secret Service and Narcotics Bureau 
agents. It would like to clean out any 
sour situations resembling the tieup 
between American Lithofold Corp. and 
James B. E. Olson, district supervisor 
of the Alcohol Tax Unit. 
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.--- Another packaging achievement 
originated by Canco 


During the first world war a large manufacturer of 
shortening became convinced that they did not have 
the proper package for their product and submitted 
their problem to Canco. (Many of Canco’s containers 
are developed as a result of problems brought to us by 
manufacturers. ) 

The container of necessity would have to be air- 
tight, easy to open and reclose, and provide the proper 
convenience to the housewife in using the contents 
over a period of time. 

The product should not contact any raw edges of 
metal. Oxygen in the head space would attack the 
shortening and affect its quality. 

Could Canco develop a container which would have 

the oxygen eliminated from the head space when the 
product was packed? Canco could - - - and did. 
The container which resulted grew from adapting some 
features of other cans and embodying new features 
and constructions specially designed for shortening. 
Finally, the hinge cover was added for greater con- 
venience. 

Features of the can: all-around cleanliness and con- 


venience for the housewife—ease of filling for the packer 
—a fine surface for labelling—instant brand-recogni- 
tion. 

Canco has been solving such problems and producing 
such containers for 50 years now. And Canco will con- 
tinue to pioneer improvements for its customers to 
benefit many manufacturers in many fields. 








=> 
AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Hamilton, Canada 





SINGLE or MULTI-FEED CHEMICAL FEEDERS 


Manzel flexibility permits accurate feeding 
of many different chemicals simultaneously. 
Chemicals can be pumped into other liq- 
uids or test samples drawn from produc- 
tion at regular intervals. Easily synchron- 


ized with any process. 


AARGE OR SMALL CAPACITIES 


Pump from a fraction of a drop to 60 gph 
. with unsurpassed accuracy and 


per feed.. 


dependability. Eliminate guesswork, inac- 
curacy and forgetfulness. 


Manzel Chemical Feeders are priced much 
lower than you might expect. They can 
be individually engineered for any appli- - 
cation. Write for details today. 


"Specializing in High Pressure Metering Pumps since 1898 


When Ford pried the lid off this 
box, a revolutionary new way to pack 
auto parts came to light. Custom was 
to spray bare metal surfaces with 
grease or oil. Then, before parts were 
usable, they had to have a ‘“‘hot 
bath.’’ But after 3 months of open 
storage with only Angier VPI* Wrap 
to line this box, the floor pans came 
out shiny and clean. ‘‘No evidence of 
rust’’ said Ford's Export Division. 


Industrial Protective Papers 


Since 1895 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


102 


NO 
CHEMICAL 
FEEDING 
PROBLEM 
iS TOO 
DIFFICULT 
FOR 


at 


REE OTe -l4-14 bia sh) 
Buffalo 10, N.,Y 





Because VPI takes the rust-making 
power out of air and moisture, you 
know when this invisible vapor is in 
the air. Today 8 big names in the auto- 
mobile world are saving priceless man- 
hours and valuable floor space with 
Angier VPI Wrap. It stands to reason 
that this proven vapor method can stop 
rust for you! Write: Angier Corpora- 
tion, Framingham 7 Mass. 
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Healthy Potatoes 


Prices rise as 1951 crop 
stays inside government limit. 
Ceilings may actually replace 
supports. 


The potato crop, problem child of 
the agricultural classroom, was a good 
little boy this year. Gone were the 
famines of the mid-1940s and the gluts 
of ensuing years. The crop came out on 
the nose of the 325-million-bu.  tar- 
get set for it by the Agriculture Dept. 

The accuracy seems too good to be 
true for even the most careful planning 
—plus the withdrawal of price supports. 
The weather and the late blight—a 
disease that thrives in moist weather— 
teamed up to cause a direct crop loss 
of 20-million bu. and thus make the 
planners look phenomenally smart. 
¢ Storage—Those same factors may mar 
the perfection they helped create, 
though. Weather and blight mean that 
the late potato crop has below-average 
storage qualities. Losses in storage may 
yet push the 1951 crop below par from 
the consumer’s-eye view. Local short- 
ages are a possibility this winter. 

Still, the 1951 picture is generally 
good. Prices have climbed from 88¢ a 
bu. a year ago to $1.74 now. A little 
more climb and they will be bumping 
the $1.83-a-bu. parity level at which 
ceilings can be applied. 

Whether the temperamental potato 
will behave as well in 1952 is another 
matter, and one that has the best potato 
brains puzzled. The Agriculture Dept. 
has called on growers to come up with 
a 350-million-bu. crop in 1952. This is 
a slight boost over 1951, but still miles 
below the near-record 439-billion bu. of 
1950, which sealed the doom of price 
supports. 

e Another Rise—The chances are that 
the growers next year will go beyond 
the limits requested by the government. 
The rapidly rising prices may induce 
growers to take back some of the 20% 
acreage reduction of this year. If the 
movement goes too far, the crop may 
substantially exceed needs, and that at 
a time when the government’s shelter- 
ing financial wing has been withdrawn. 

The Agriculture Dept. has its fingers 
crossed. For 10 years it has been 
wrestling with feast and famine. And 
year-by-year tinkering doesn’t seem to 
be able to cure the potato’s ills, which 
are rooted in deep sociological soil. 
¢ Demand—For one thing, Americans 
just plain don’t eat so many potatoes 
as they used to. In 1910 something 
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Torrington Needle Bearings have cleared 
the exacting specifications for use in countless 
products carrying the most famous names in 
American industry. 

Leading manufacturers. in the automotive, 
aircraft, farm machinery, textile equipment, 
machine tool and many other fields have found 
that Needle Bearings more than meet their rigid 
standards of quality and performance. 

If you'd like to know more about the high 
load capacity, long service life, weight- and 
space-savings and other advantages of Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings in terms of your own 
product, our engineers will be glad to help. 


i} 
| 
be 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, . South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of 
United States and Canada 
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© Mystik Cloth 
Tapes 


® Mvstik Paper 
Masking Tapes 


® Mystik Protecto- 
Mask 


® Mystik Dri-Pipe 
® Mystik Spra-Mask 


® Mystik Sand-blast 


When the chips were down in World War II, 
Mystr1k Cloth Tapes supplied 65% of the total 
needs of industry and the armed forces. 

Again MystTIxk has the answers to tremendous 
supply and protective shipping problems. 
Whatever your needs—protective or 
production—you can rely on Mystik Tapes to 
meet the toughest demands. . . government 
specifications or your specifications! Write 

for full information and samples now. 

Mystik Adhesive Products, 

2636 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 








“... of course, potatoes get 
a lot of bad publicity, accus- 
ing them of starchy wad- 
ding...” 


POTATO CROP begins on p. 102 


less than 91-million people snaffled 
? 303-million bu.—a per capita rate 
of 195 lb. Now population has pushed 
past 150-million, but total civilian 
takings last year were estimated at 264- 
million bu., a mere 103 Ib. per capita. 

These figures may be less drastic 
than they seem. Some economists ar- 
gue that the earlier figures made no 
allowance for waste and _ spoilage. 
Dwindling or not, potatoes still disap- 
pear down American throats in quanti- 
ties exceeded only by meat, fluid milk, 
and wheat products. 

Waning potato popularity is ex- 
plained in various ways. A wide se- 
lection of vegetables have invaded the 
dinner table in recent years; Americans 
like variety, and rising income has made 
it possible to indulge the liking. And of 
course, potatoes get a lot of bad pub- 
licity accusing them of adding starchy 
wadding to waistlines. Growers add, 
morosely, that no one ever talks about 
the potato’s mineral and vitamin po- 
tency. 
¢ Productivity-—The potato grower’s 
efficiency has increased as fast as the 
demand for his product has dwindled. 
Last year productivity reached the all- 
time record of 238 bu. per acre. That 
was way over double 1910’s modest 95 
bu. per acre. Most of the rise has oc- 
curred since the middle 1930s. 

The productivity climb has been ac- 
companied by a shrinkage of the acreage 
planted. From 1910 to 1935 the an- 
nual figure was around 3.5-million 
acres. Since it has fallen off to 2.5-mil- 
lion, then to 2-million. At a time when 
price supports offered a golden reward 
for potato growing, about 1.5-million 
acres were actually devoted to other 
crops. 

The rise in productivity has sprung 
mostly from better choice of soils, close- 
row seeding, fertilizers, insect control, 
earlier digging, and cleaner cropping. 
¢ More, More—The shift of the potato 
into the problem category first began 
in 1937 when potato crops started to 
decline. By 1942 a full-scale shortage 
was imminent in the midst of wartime 
clamor for big crops. So Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard brought potatoes 
under the protection of the Steagall 
Amendment, which offered government 
price supports to insure increased crops. 
The support was 90% of parity. 

The bait worked so well that the 
1943 crop soared to 459-million bu., 
compared with 369-million bu. the year 
before. And from then until 1951, the 
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When you want something 
better than metal 


MicarTA is flying high...in pulleys, 
antenna masts, data cases, valve parts, 
instrument panels, knobs, handles, 
landing gear strut bearings, and struc- 
tural angles and channels. In this and 
other industries, MICARTA as a basic 
material is coming to the front. 


Consider MicaRTA® as a basic material. It is lighter than alumi- 
num. Pound for pound it has greater compressive strength than 
structural steel. It has a high shock resistance. 

MiIcaRTA isa solid and workable plastic which will not corrode. 
It resists heat and cold ... is an ideal insulator. 

MICARTA’S tough and resilient structure can be fabricated to 
micro-fractions of an inch. It can be machined, formed or molded 
easier and more economically than any metal. 

Industry is finding more and more applications for MICARTA 
every day. This versatile material may be the answer to your 
metal parts problem. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Micarta Division, Trafford, Pennsylvania. J-06446 
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Amazingly Low Cost 


STEELCRAFT sii. 


Behind 

















Skeleton view of Steelcraft framework 
for Packers Building 


e Steelcraft Saves Many 
Man Hours of Erection 
Time! 


e Steelcraft Reduces Erec- 
tion Cost Tremendously 
...No Special Equipment 
Needed! 





te Steelcraft Standardized 
Construction Meets Spe- 
cific Requirements! 


e Steelcraft Construction 
Meets Local Building 
Codes! 


e Steelcraft Buildings Are 
Available In Any Size! 


Contact us or have 
your architect, en- 
gineer or contractor 
write us for full 


information. 


S 


Attractive Front!: 


Solve Your Building 
Problems with These 
Standardized Steel 


Buildings and Sections 


Steelcraft STANDARDIZED STEEL BUILDINGS 
helped the owner of this attractive super-market to 
get all the permanency, all the advantages of a costly 
special building at a remarkable low cost. 





Whatever your building requirement may be, no 
matter how complex, Steelcraft engineers will help 
you solve it. Steelcraft enables you to meet your 
exact building needs by utilizing Standardized Struc- 
tural Parts and Sections. Steelcraft custom-engineer- 
ing helps you build quicker at substantially lower 
costs, 


Unlimited arrangements are possible with Steel- 
craft . . . by adding to existing buildings, for 
separate buildings, or in combination with archi- 
tecturally-designed structures. 


Low-cost complete buildings, with wall and roof 
panels of collateral materials, are readily available 
to fit your precise purpose. Optional features, sky- 
lights, ventilators, conveyor systems, make Steelcraft 
ideal for any occupancy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. BW-1251 
9017 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio 

1 (tn Greater Cincinnati) 
| (CJ Please send engineer to survey my building requirements. 
(C Please send me information on complete line of Steel- 


craft All-Metal Buildings. 
J 


Name. 





Compant 
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crop dropped below 400-million bu. 
only twice, in 1944 and 1947. The 
peak was 484-million bu. in 1946. 

In every one of these bumper years, 
the government had to buy_ potatocs 
for price support. The peak was 1948, 
when the Agriculture Dept. picked up 
133-million bu. out of the 445-mil- 
lion-bu. crop. Runners-up were 108- 
million bu. in 1946 and 102-million bu. 
in 1950. 
¢ Dumping—In all, the government 
bought 512-million bu.—at a total cost 
of $542.5-million—over the eight years. 
That was a massive bite out of the 
taxpayers. But what really stirred up 
the animals was the much smaller item 
of dumping. In a world of postwar 
famine, the destruction of food on a 
huge scale struck hard at the imagina- 
tion. All told, only about a_ sixth 
of the government purchases were 
dumped, but the figure reached a third 
in 1946 and 1950. 

The 1946 dumping aroused such a 
wild public squawk that Congress di- 
rected the Agriculture Dept. to exhaust 
all other methods before letting the 
potatoes go to waste. Obediently, the 
department dumped none of 1948’s 
133-million-bu. surplus. But the cost 
for the single year rocketed to $224- 
million, nearly half the cost of the 
whole eight years of protection. 

Successive Secretaries of Agriculture 
demanded that there be no more price 
supports unless they were accompanied 
by acreage controls. Congress balked, 
but the support level went down to 
60% of parity. And in 1950 Congress 
finally ruled: no supports without con- 
trols. However, the legislators neglected 
to add potatoes to the list of crops that 
could be controlled. So for the time 
being, supports were just plain ended. 

The reaction was swift: the on-the- 
nose 1951 crop, and with it a quick 
price rise to profitable levels. The 
question is now whether the price won't 
spur growers ,to over-enthusiasm next 
year, with no supports in sight. 
¢ Geography—The decision will be 
made in several well-defined areas where 
the bulk of potatoes are grown. 

First, early potatoes—harvested from 
December to July—are centered in the 
southern tier of states from the Caro- 
linas to California. 

The intermediate crop is grown 
largely in the Middle Atlantic states, 
with the harvest from mid-July through 
August. The intermediates are not so 
perishable as the earlies, but are also 
marketed as soon as harvested. New 
Jersey and Virginia are the top states 
in a crop that totaled 24-million bu. 
this year. 

The late crop potatoes make up the 
bulk of the supply, especially for storage 
purposes. Northern states, all the way 
from Maine to the Pacific Coast, get 
into the act. 
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Cummins Diese 


(lo SO many joDS.. 
so much better 


eee because , --- because they’re 


wer'recostem-bott | MF BUTT NOT ONCE BUT TWICE | 


On-highway trucks, buses 


__ Industrial locomotives, 
cranes, shovels 


Logging yarders and loaders, 
crawler tractors 


Earthmovers, 
off-highway trucks Pn TL, 


Need rugged power? Then you need 

lightweight, high-speed Cummins Diesels, 

custom-built to fit your needs. Each engine is built twice. It’s 

assembled, run-in tested, disassembled and inspected, then 

reassembled and tested again. Consider Cummins’ craftsmanship; 

Lightweight, high-speed Diesels (50-550 hp) the exclusive Cummins fuel system; our efficient and expanding 
Sor these and many other uses parts ard service organization. These all add up to minimum 

‘‘down-time”, more power and profit for the user. 

See your Cummins Dealer. 
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Diesel power by 


oak: —" CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
CUMMINS _resoenank nea... rt. ore. Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation © Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Cumdiex 








money, but not enough. These days. . . TIGHWAYS like the New Jersey Turnpike just aren’t being 


BRIDGES for the N. J. Turnpike went up CONSTRUCTION was hampered by a shortage of machinery, by inflated costs, and by 
slowly, for steel is critically short. defense priorities. New Jersey’s highway problems are typical of the entire country. 
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built fast enough. The result is that . . . 


TRAFFIC, multiplying fast, is overflowing the roads. It gets worse each year, as . . . 


Highways Run Losing Race With Traffic 


fact it 


If all the new automobiles built 
since the end of the war were lined up 
end to end on all the new highways 
built since the end of the war, there 
wouldn’t be enough room to accommo- 
date them. 

That’s an indication of the state our 
national highway system is getting into. 
But if you drive a car yourself, you 
don’t need any indication; like every- 
one else, you’ve spent hours crawling 
along a so-called through highway or 
waiting in line to get through a tunnel 
or across a bridge. 

Even that isn’t the whole storv. It’s 
not only that we don’t have enough 
highways; the ones we have aren’t ade- 
quate. Most of our existing highways 
were built to accommodate smaller and 
slower cars—and fewer of them—and 
far fewer and lighter trucks. Half of our 
principal highways have lanes less than 
10 ft. wide; 11 ft. is the absolute mini- 
mum for safety, according to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. In addition, most 
of our highways are deficient in width 
of shoulders and bridges and in sight 
distances (which means that, with pres- 
ent fast cars, you can’t see far enough 
ahead for safety). 

All of this spells trouble for business, 
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too—especially for concerns that have 
come to rely on the cheapness and flex- 
ibility of truck transport. Trucking has 
just about reached its saturation point 
on present highways; it mav stay at its 
present level of efficiency for a while, 
but sooner or later it will have to 
change. And when it does, on the pres- 
ent prospect for road building, it will 
change for the worse. 

e The Reason—This bleak situation has 
its roots in one simple fact: Building 
and maintenance of the highways just 
haven’t kept up with the traffic. 

During the war, of course, highway 
construction dropped to __ practically 
nothing, due to restrictions on materials 
and to lack of manpower. But the 
amazing fact is that since the war, 
despite vastly increased appropriations, 
highway work hasn’t even kept up with 
current needs—let alone made up the 
wartime deficit. 

Ten years ago there were fewer than 
35-million vehicles on the road; today 
there are over 52-million. Ten vears 
ago, they traveled an estimated 333-bil- 
lion vehicle miles; this year the figure is 
about 500-billion vehicle miles. 
¢ Not Enough—The amount of money 
spent on the highways has increased 


has 
over $].]-billion 


even more. In 
doubled—from a bit 
in 1941 to almost $2.2-billion 


year. 
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CLR 


almos. 


this® 
The trouble is that the increase? 


has been more than wiped out by in-| 
flation: On the basis of 1941 costs, the® 
expenditure this year will be less than? 


$1.1-billion. 

According to Commissioner Thomas 
H. MacDonald of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, there are 345,000 miles of sur- 
faced highwavs in state highway sys- 
tems. Of this total, 74,000 miles, or 
21%, are physically deficient. And, he 
adds, the deficiencies are increasing at 
the rate of about 5,000 to 6,000 miles a 
year. 
¢ Publicity—The major highway-user 
groups and manufacturers of autos and 
trucks, tires, and gasoline have been 
getting more and more worried over 
the trend. They’ve been running full- 
page advertisements, with such head- 
lines as these: “We must face the high- 
wav crisis now” (Goodyear); “America 
needs more and better highways for 
greater highway safety” (Firestone); 
“America needs roads to meet tomor- 
row’s needs” (Mack Trucks). General 
Motors has produced a sound movie, 
which it is making available through its 
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on a business tour... 
his investment’s secure 


With today’s extended delays in re- 
‘placements, dollars mean less and less 
protection, when fire strikes. No chance 
of extensive cutbacks in vital produc- 
ition, loss of day-to-day revenue or 
Mecrease in customer good will, when 
our investment in materials, equip- 
gment and buildings is fully protected 
#rom the ravages of fire with efficient, 
uick-acting C-O-TWO Fire Protection 
eee 
+ No matter what your property... 
ctory, mill, warehouse, power station 
x research center ... or a particular 
Bre hazard such as spray booth, dip 
tank, pump room, electrical equipment 
enclosure or record vault ... there is 
a type of C-O-TWO Fire Protection 
Equipment that gives you fast, positive 
action the instant fire strikes. Whether 
it’s a C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguisher for an 
incipient fire, or a C-O-TWO Built-In 
High Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon 





Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tem for total flooding an entire fire 
hazardous area .. . C-O-TWO means 
experienced engineering that assures 
you of the best type equipment for the 
particular fire hazard concerned. 

For example, at many locations a 
C-O-TWO Combination Smoke Detect- 
ing and Fire Extinguishing System is 
a “must.” The first trace of smoke in a 
protected area sounds an alarm... 
then fast, clean, non-damaging, non- 
conducting carbon dioxide blankets the 
fire, putting it out in seconds, before it 
spreads and causes extensive damage 
...no after fire mess, no water damage 
with carbon dioxide. 

So, whatever your fire protection 
problem, let an expert C-O-TWO Fire 
Protection Engineer help you in plan- 
ning complete and up-to-date fire pro- 
tection facilities now. Write us today 
- +» tell us about your particular fire 
hazards ... no obligation. 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEWARK 1 @ NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 


Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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“. . . it will take $5.7 bil- 
lion a year for the next 15 
years...” 

CONSTRUCTION starts on p. 108 


dealers to any private organization 
that’s interested in showing it, titled 
“Let’s Get Out of the Muddle.” The 
American ‘Trucking Associations are 
pushing an all-out advertising and pub- 
licity campaign to drive the facts home 
to the public. 

The National Highway Users Con- 
ference has proposed a program called 
“Project: Adequate Roads.” It’s now 
being considered by NHUC members, 
who range all the way from the auto, 
tire, and gas manufacturers to truckers’ 
and farmers’ associations, and by other 
interested groups including contractor 
and road-builder organizations. This 
program also looks to full publicity on 
the problem. But, since most road pro- 
grams are approved and carried out on 
the state and county level, it plans to 
do most of its work through state and 
local organizations. 
¢ Remedies—What is needed? Still 
more money, for one thing. General 
Motors figures it will take $5.7-billion 
a year for the next 15 years to get our 
highways into proper te Firestone 
estimates that cost at “‘$4-billion to $6- 
billion a year for the next 10 years.” 

Where is that kind of money coming 
from? 

The answer: It probably isn’t. 

Almost all money for road building 
and maintenance comes from gasoline 
tax receipts. But not all gas tax money 
goes into the highways. Only 21 states 
have constitutional amendments that 
call for spending all motor vehicle rev- 
enues on roads. In the others, varying 
portions of these revenues are used for 
general state purposes. 

The truckers and other highway-user 
groups have been protesting this for 
years. They feel that all motor vehicle 
revenue should be spent on roads. The 
slogan, “A dollar’s worth of roads for 
a dollar’s worth of taxes,” is a’ keynote 
in the current advertising campaign of 
the American Trucking Associations. 

But it’s doubtful that the campaign 
will have any more success this time 
than it has in the past. Motor vehicle 
taxes are so closely built into the over- 
all revenue structure of many states 
that it would be impossible to rip them 
out without tumbling the whole struc- 
ture into bankruptcy. 
¢ No Answer—This impasse—the crit- 
ical need for more roads and the critical 
lack of money to build them—is the 
main reason for the swing to toll roads 
(pictures, pages 108, 109). 

Their appeal lies in the fact that 
they pay Br themselves. But that is 
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America needs your daily pound of scrap 


Ir every man, woman and child in Ameri- 
ca provided one pound of scrap each day, 
they would supply just about enough to pro- 
duce the 105 million tons of new steel that 
the industry hopes to make in 1951. 

Like yeast in breadmaking, scrap is essen- 
tial to steelmaking. Scrap speeds up the pro- 
cess because scrap is already-refined steel. 
Every ton of scrap used replaces one ton of 
pig iron. Thus scrap also saves raw materials, 
because each ton of pig iron represents two 
tons of iron ore, one ton of coal and half a ton 
of limestone. 


The continuing co-operation of every reader 
of this page is urgently requested to over- 
come a scrap shortage daily growing more 
critical. Turn in--by selling your scrap to 
regular sctap-gathering channels--any and all 
broken, worn-out or obsolete things made of 
iron and steel-- machines, tools, pipe, boilers, 
structural parts and other “junk” you'll prob- 
ably never use again. 

Do your part in the campaign to help meet 
America’s need for more steel. Enlist now for 
the duration. Remember that the scrap you 
furnish may help you get more steel. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 











| Muscle is the 
Ba World's Most Wasteful 
Lifting Power 


Misia 
Wf 


Ramp 
Eliminators 


Keep plant traffic ‘‘on the level’’ te 


‘to keep costs and accidents down 


Muscling loads up and down ramps is hard on men and materials... 
and a lot too expensive. A man “running a ramp”’ with a hand truck 


is running the risk of crippling injury! 


The fastest, cheapest, safest way to move loads from one level to 
another is with a Globe Ramp Eliminator. With a touch of a lever, 
smooth, dependable hydraulic power raises or lowers the 
load. Movement of materials always is across a sturdy 


platform instead of steep ramps or temporary structures. 


Whatever your lifting problems, GLOBE can supply the 
right answer. Write today for our book on modern lifting. 
It is full of practical information on money-saving, labor- 
saving methods of lifting, loading, and handling materials 
and equipment. Ask for Bulletin BW-329. 


. 








BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC 
LIFTS, ELEVATORS AND 
OiLIFTS AUTOMOTIVE HOISTS 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY, 1000 E. Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
(Factories at Des Moines, lowa & Philadelphia, Pa.) 











also the reason why toll roads can never 
be a solution to the nation’s over-all 
highway problem. For a toll road to be 
successful, the traffic potential has to 
be high enough so that it will pay for 
itself. And that’s not true in very many 
places. 

¢ Steel—Lack of money is the major 
bottleneck, certainly. But there’s an- 
other one: steel. 

Highways can be built without steel, 
or with very little steel. They may not 
be good highways, but they'll do in a 
pinch. But bridges can’t. Neither can 
grade separations. And there isn’t much 
sense in widening a road to four or six 
lanes if all the bridges are still two 
lanes. Nor is there much sense in build- 
ing a brand-new four-lane highway if 
you can’t carry it across the rivers. 

The worst thing about the steel 
shortage is that it delays or prevents 
projects just where they're needed 
most—it’s in the areas of greatest trafic 
congestion that grade separations and 
similar structures are most prevalent. 
Of all construction money being spent 
on federal aid highways this year, 31% 
is going into bridges and other struc- 
tures. 

As of the middle of November 656 

road jobs, with a total cost of nearly 
$300-million, were being held up by 
an immediate shortage of steel—a short- 
age of over 154,000 tons. 
e The Statistics—Highways have been 
having a tough time on steel right 
along. Their allotments have run way 
below requirements, and many projects 
have been unable to get mill acceptance 
of orders and delivery of allotted steel 
—particularly structural shapes. 

BPR, as claimant agency, submitted 
a request for 482,000 tons of carbon 
steel for the fourth quarter of 1951. 
This included nearly 85,000 tons 
that had been refused by the mills in 
the preceding quarter. The total in- 
cluded 235,000 tons of structural 
shapes and 37,200 tons of plates. ‘The 
agency was allotted a total of 250,000 
tons, including 100,000 tons of shapes 
and 25,000 tons of plates. These figures 
represent a cut of nearly 50% in total 
carbon steel and cuts for the two com- 
ponents of nearly 60% in shapes and 
33% in plates. 

Cuts in structural shapes and plates 
are even more severe for the first quar- 
ter of 1952. BPR is allotted 200,000 
tons, or 55%, of total carbon steel re- 
quirements, but the allotment fot 
shapes is cut to 50,000 tons, or only 
28% of needs, and plates are reduced 
to 15,000 tons, or 39% of require- 
ments. 

Thus, it will be several years at least 
before there can be any appreciable rise 
in construction. 

Meanwhile, the nation’s highways 
are going to keep falling further and 
further behind the nation’s traffic needs. 
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1. "SEE THESE ASHES? They’re my 
accounts receivable, my tax rec- 
ords, my inventory and payroll 
records—the ‘memory’ of my firm. 


a 
2. “1 THOUGHT this fireproof build- 
ing was a guarantee of protection. 
I didn’t know buildings like this 
only wall-in and intensify a blaze 
that starts inside an office. 


3. "AND THIS heavy-walled, old un- 
labeled safe fooled me, too. Such 
safes act as incinerators once the 
temperature gets above 350°F ... 
only % as hot as a match flame. 


4. “SUREIHAD fire insurance! But 
in order to collect fully I’ve got 
to Lay nee a proof-of-loss state- 
ment. Could you do it if your rec- 
ords were destroyed?” 


I can’t operate a business that has 
’ 


lost its ‘memory. They cremate records. 





You’re risking the entire future of your business if you keep 
irreplaceable records in a metal cabinet or an old safe that 
does not carry the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Imagine yourself suddenly deprived of your accounts re- 
ceivable ledgers, your tax and inventory records and other 
vital papers. You'd be up against it and no mistake! 





% Mosler Safe “”” 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


World's largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold 
Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the 
Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Remember this fact: 43 out of 100 businesses 
that lose their records by fire never reopen. 





Stop gambling right now! Get positive protection for your 
records and the future of your business with a modern 
Moster “A” Lapet Recorp Sarge. The “A” Label tells 
you that this safe has passed the independent Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
It’s the world’s best record protection! Look for this label on 
your safe. 


The Mosler Safe Company 
DepartmentB-122,Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me free booklet giving the latest authentic information 
on how to protect the vital records on which my business depends. 





NAME POSITION. 





FIRM NAME. 








Consult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer 
in your city or mail coupon NOW for informative, free booklet 
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_. for this MASTER MECHANIC 


when he’s got a DRAVO HEATER! 


With a Dravo Counterflo Heater, ideal for 
industrial or commercial heating of large 
open areas in buildings, a master mechanic 
has no installation worries, no problem of 
constant attention to the heating system or 
maintenance headaches. Here’s why: 


DRAVO DIRECT-FIRED HEATERS OFFER... 


| easy installation—no duct work re- 

* quired.,.need only fuel, electrical and 
exhaust connections, 
low maintenance—stainless steel com- 
bustion chamber eliminates refractory 
lining and costly maintenance .. . 
rugged construction .. . all parts 
accessible. 
easy operation—automatic controls, 
on-off or modulating ... no operator 
required, practically takes care of 
itself... burns gas or oil, easily con- 
verted ... minimum efficiency 80%. 
ample heating—150 foot minimum 
effective air throw . . . heats 4,000 
to 20,000 sq. ft. area. 
portability—easily relocated where 
and when needed ... can be mounted 
vertically or horizontally . . . on floor, 
ceiling or walls. 


HERE’S WHAT 
ONE MASTER 
MECHANIC SAYS: 


“We ordered our Dravo Heater on a 
Friday; Saturday it was installed with no 
trouble at all. Monday, it went to work 
and cut our process-drying time in half, 
thus doubling our production capacity. 
Maintenance costs are nil.’ 


WANT TO KNOW 
MORE? 





Write today for a com- 
plete report on how 
Eane company can 
enefit by using Dravo 
Counterflo Heaters. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 
OT-523. 
USTED BY 


APPROVED BY 





CORPORATION 
Heating Department, Dravo Building 
Fifth & Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON © CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT « NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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F- Q. A Prosperous Decade for... 


... 9ales 
$5,987,619 
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11,642,395 
20,121,814 
21,593,475 
27 978,984 
33,607,050 


... Profits 
$269,504 
385,886 
50,166 
113,282 
15,497 
315,745 
905,510 
1,717,667 
1,729,542 
1,828,731 
1,982,130 


9,045,639 
5,069,151 
7,131,883 
5,671,674 
6,634,983 


Fedders-Quigan Gets a Break 


Contract to make air conditioners for RCA puts small 


company on the map. 


It got job because of success since 


1945—and in spite of near-disastrous management fight. 


Fedders-Quigan Corp. is a company 
whose name is hardly as familiar as that 
of Radio Corp. of America. But last 
week it was busy filling one of the fat- 
test manufacturing contracts that RCA 
has ever handed out. For in October 
RCA had decided to go into a new 
line—marketing home air-conditioning 
units (BW—Nov.17'51,p112). It chose 
Fedders-Quigan to make all three 
models that will bear the RCA imprint. 
e New Field—This contract stands, in 
a sense, as a tribute to Fedder-Quigan’s 
recent progress in a fairly new under- 
taking. F-Q has been in the highly 
competitive room air-conditioning busi- 
ness for only the past five years. 
RCA’s move shows how much of a 
factor F-O has become in the field 
since then. The big electronics com- 
pany’s faith was seconded only three 
weeks later by the Crosley Division of 
Avco Mfg. Corp., when it announced 
that F-QO would produce similar units 
for Avco to market. 

Actually, | Fedders-Quigan’s _ latest 
bonanza reflects the moth-eaten adage 
that nothing succeeds like success. The 
company makes a wide variety of prod- 
ucts, almost ail of which relate in some 
way to cooling or refrigeration. Since 
its formation via a merger, it has been 
doing it well enough so that during the 
five years between 1945 and 1950 its 


sales zoomed from $6.6-million to 
$33.6-mililon—about a fivefold increase. 

But like all success, this, too, brought 
strife with it. An internal management 
fight last summer nearly had disastrous 
results. 
¢ Merger—The company’s material 
progress really stems from 1945, when 
the Fedders Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the Frank J. Quigan Co. of Mas- 
peth, L. I., merged. From then on the 
new company made tremendous strides 
in sales and profits—and crashed into 
the unit air-conditioner field with a 
great noise. 

Nobody seems to know just why the 
merger brought such success. But each 
of the companies that formed F-Q had 
been successful in its own right. For 
many years Fedders had been a leading 
independent producer of automobile 
radiators, refrigerator parts, water cool- 
ers, and heating and cooling equipment. 
Quigan was—and is—the world’s leading 
manufacturer of handbag frames. 
¢ The Early Days—The name of Fed- 
ders in manufacturing goes back to 
1896, when Theodore C. Fedders 
founded it in Buffalo. At first it pro- 
duced only milk cans, kerosene tanks 
for Standard Oil, and bread pans for 
National Biscuit Co. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, 
the advent of the automobile led Fed- 
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ders to make a big switch. Buffalo be- 
came the home of Pierce-Arrow and 
the Thomas Flyer. Old Theodore Fed- 
ders could see that the automobile had 
a great future. Without hesitating, he 
converted his entire plant to make radi- 
ators for Pierce and Thomas. (The com- 
pany still proudly points out that the 
Thomas Flyer that won the round-the- 
world race in 1908 was equipped with 
a Fedders radiator.) 

¢ Diversification Starts—In 1928 the 
company began to diversify. First it 
started to make parts for refrigerators. 
In 1932 it began manufacturing elec- 
tric water coolers for Cordley & Hayes, 
And before long Fedders had got into 
making convector radiators, unit heat- 
ers and unit coolers, and car heater 
cores and railroad car heaters. 

Almost everything the company 
touched seemed to turn to gold. In 
1936 the company made a tieup with 
Westinghouse under which the latter 
distributed Fedders refrigerator coils 
and accessories. 

Now F-Q is a solid factor in the field, 
making condensers, evaporators, and 
unit coolers that are used in many kinds 
of household, commercial, and frozen- 
food refrigerators. On top of that, its 
water-cooler production is among the 
largest in the U.S. 
¢ Trouble—But even on the production 
front Fedders’ experiences didn’t all 
turn out to be sweetness and light. By 
1939 the demand for its many prod- 
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ucts—particularly auto radiators—led 
Fedders to build a $200,000 plant at 
Owosso, Mich., so it would be able to 
produce radiators closer to the automo- 
bile plants. 

Then came the war—and with it the 
end of automobile production. The 
company couldn’t get war contracts for 


INSULATED FOR GOOD! workman applies 
“SCOTCH” No. 33 Electrical Tape to motor leads on huge 
press. Over 125 motors are required for high-speed operation. 
Tough plastic tape resists abrasion, oil and cleaning solvents, 
sticks to the job and stays there. Try this new stick-at-a- 
touch tape on your next job! See how it takes less space to 
do a better job than two conventional tapes. 10,000 volt 








its Owosso plant, so it sold the new 
factory in February of 1942. 

¢ War Contracts—The story in Buffalo 
was different. In 1940 Fedders got a 
big order from the British to turn out 
machine-gun belt links, which it poured 
out at the rate of 65,000 a day. A year 
later Fedders had a $2-million order 
from the United States military for ma- 
chine-gun links and $600,000 worth of 
Garand bullet clips. Another $2.3-mil- 
lion order for machine-gun clips came 
in later. 

This was fine while it lasted.’ But 
the war bubble burst for Fedders sooner 
than it did for most companies. So 
early in 1945 the Fedders family de- 
cided to get out. 

The Fedders then began negotia- 
tions with Frank J. Quigan, board 
chairman of the company that bears 
his name in Maspeth. Quigan bought 
enough shares of stock to get 51% 
and control of the company. Quigan 
became chairman of the board of the 
new company, and Salvatore Giordano, 
president of Quigan, also became presi- 
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dielectric strength. Saves money, too! 


WRITE FOR THIS 


FREE BOOKLET 


Write Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BW121, St. Paul 6, Minnesota for 
a copy of new booklet, “Electrical Tapes 
for Construction and Maintenance.” It 
contains tips and shortcuts that will help 
you speed up urgent jobs and save money. 
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Hear that call? You 
? must. It’ 
“assembly call” in the world—the call 2 rite. 
great assembly line... shouti f 
and thousands of com he 
ponent parts, Right 
when weather and congestion are be 


To answer thi 
is call, American ind i i 
= ustry is relying mo 
an ever on Emery Air Freight, “The World's F “ 
a age System.” That’s because Eme ge 
) is 
transportation system in the world shotsaces all 
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or freight... has instant : 
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The Emery method of i 
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completely different, Here’s ne isis 


1. EMERY coordinates and 
with all ground schedules 
2. EMERY avoids waits at 
lays with immediate tra 
Sure to get there first. 
3. EMERY’S own nationw 
stant control . 
and consignee. 
4 ; 
° EMERY'S Own personnel handles ey. 
‘ every step of the way—door to door 
° ananv's entire system is on a 24-hour-a-day schedul, 
*+ + every day of the year, holidays included! sis 
No wonder Emery Air Freight is 
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per : aewing the call of the Nation’s great assemb] 
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oe “a say “ship fastest Possible way” yoy 
a an Kmery—because Emery js faster than’ 
press! So be specific... always say “Ship Emery Svat 
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nsfers to whatever carrier is 
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playing such a Vital 


“.. . the trouble started 

when Quigan began buying 

huge blocs of stock .. .” 
COMPANIES starts on p. 114 


dent of Fedders. The Fedders family 
was out of the picture. 
e Air Conditioning—Right away Fed- 
ders-Quigan began to move. In August 
of 1945 it announced a $500,000 ex- 
ansion of the Buffalo plant, two years 
“ went into the manufacture of 
unit air conditioners. Its first big order 
in this field was for $750,000—from the 
D. W. May Co. of New York. Two 
years later F-O also began to market 
under the name of Fedders the water 
coolers it had been making for Cordley 
& Hayes. 
¢ Tougher Trouble—Early last summer, 
when F-O was prospering the way most 
companies dream of doing, real trouble 
of a different kind broke out. It was a 
financial fight between Quigan and 
Giordano, which some said threatened 
the company’s very existence. Accord- 
ing to the story, the trouble started 
when Quigan began buying huge blocs 
of stock, thereby driving up the price 
on the market. But he had to borrow 
money to do it . 

When the stock began to fall from 
its inflated position, Quigan found him- 
self in trouble. From a high of around 
29, it fell to 13, and Quigan couldn’t 
taise the needed margin to cover. In a 
report filed last month with the New 
York Stock Exchange, Quigan revealed 
that he had sold 239,000 shares in 
June and July. More than half of it, 
he said “had been liquidated by the 
banks.”’ 
¢ Resignation—The first upshot of this 
venture was that Quigan resigned as 
board chairman and director of the com- 
pany last July. 

The reason given was “health,” and 
it was stated that there had been no dis- 
sension in the F-Q hierarchy. 

But in November Quigan went to 
court to try to get vacated two judg- 
ments totaling approximately $500,000, 
which Giordano held against him. 
Quigan claimed he consented to the 
judgments to help Giordano on an in- 
come tax matter. When the matter was 
cleared up, Giordano was supposed to 
return them. 

Quigan contended that instead Gior- 
dano violated the agreement and there- 
after manipulated the stock prices to 


P'EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORA 
General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9- 
Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Mi lis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Lovis, San Francisco, Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 
Agents in ali other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 


drop so that he would be able to get 
the business. 

¢ Business Stays Good—In any case, 
the furor seems not to have affected the 
company badly. It has been doing as 
big a business as ever since. And on 
top of that, it now has that solid con- 
tract with RCA. 
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Where is He Safer... Here or Off the Job? 


Where does a steelworker stand less 
chance of being hurt — while he’s at 
work in the steel plant, or during his 
own time, when he’s away from the 
job? 

The answer is not what you might 
expect. For the fact is that, thanks to 
safety training and the safeguards that 
surround his job today, the steel plant 
employee has less reason for concern 
about being hurt while he’s at work 
than during his off-hours — when he’s 
driving, walking along the street, or 
doing odd jobs around the house. 

Take this company’s plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., which now has again won 
first place among the country’s large 





10 FIRST AWARDS IN 11 YEARS 


This is the sixth time within the past 
eleven years that our plant at Bethlehem, 
Pa., has won first place in the National 
Safety Council contest. During this same 
period our Johnstown, Pa., plant has 
won four first places. That is, in ten 
out of the past eleven years, one or the 
other of these two Bethlehem Steel plants 
has won first place in safety among 
the large steel plants of the country. 











steel plants in the annual safety con- 
test held by the National Safety 
Council. A comparative study shows 
that, during the twelve months of the 
contest period, the employees of this 


plant had over seven times as many 
accidents while off duty as they had 
while at work. 

Many years of educating employees 
in how to do their jobs the safe way, 
together.with steady advances in safety 
devices and equipment, have brought 
about near-miracles in making steel 
plants safe places to work in— safer 
by far than the world around them. 


BETHLEHEM 
aerate y 
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“We'll make 3 copies 
before your shine 
is finished.” 


COPYFLEX speeds your vital reports 


Imagine being able to copy your ordinary translucent paper. 
operating reports (even the large No stencils, negatives, or masters 
ones) so quickly ——lor100o0fthem, are used! You need no special room 
right as needed! Imagine getting lighting, no inks, no tray developers. 
exact, errorproof copies, up to 42” You simply feed in your original and 
wide, for only 2¢ (average) per sensitized Copyflex paper... the ma- 
square foot! chine delivers a ready-to-use copy. 
With the new, low-cost Copyflex You get the letterhead or form as 
“20” you can copy anything rrom well as the text. 
small office forms to really large Why wait until copies are made 
sized sales or inventory reports, bal- “outside”, or typed (with conse- 
ance sheets, production schedules, quent proofreading). It’s costly and 
etc. It makes direct positive (not unnecessary. Speed your paperwork 
negative) copies of practically any- the modern, efficient, Copyfiex way. 
thing typed, written or drawn on Mail the coupon today. 


(BRUNING ) 


Specialists in copying since 1897 
—eo—n === CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
Dept M-121 100 Reade St. New York 13, N. Y. 
[] Send me full details on the Model 20 Copyflex. 
[] | would like to see a Copyflex machine demonstrated. 








ee Title 





The NEW Copyfiex “20” 

Company ____ — a - No training is needed to 

s operate a Copyflex. And no 

a ‘ installation is required — 

just connect to a standard 
Cty. tne ID isnitisiinsesinatnse 115 v. AC power circuit. 














Used Planes . .. 
... are selling at terrific 
premiums these days. Air- 


lines grab for them to avoid 
the long wait for new ones. 


If there’s a ceiling on today’s prices 
for used airplanes and airplane parts, it 
must be several levels up in the strato- 
sphere. Even so, the airlines are dog- 
fighting for planes and equipment. 
¢ Up and Up—Take a four-engine DC-+ 
transport. ‘Iwo years ago you could 
buy one for $120,000. That was con- 
sidered a bit expensive compared with 
postwar surplus prices. Half a year 
later, however, the price eased up to 
$200,000. Another six months and 
another $100,000 was tacked on. This 
was six months after Korea. Last March 
the bidding really got interesting, with 
an average sale price of around $450,- 
000. Four months later an airline got 
$550,000 for a DC-4 on a trade deal. 
Today the price is between $600,000 
and $700,000. : 

Just a week ago a large scheduled 
passenger carrier offered $600,000 for 
a DC-4 and the bid was rejected. An- 
other carrier was quoted a price of 
$700,000 for a DC-4. “Fantastic,” said 
the company’s president to his purchas- 
ing agent, but he quickly added, “Don’t 
lose him; keep the deal on the hook if 
you can.” 
¢ Can Afford It—-When you consider 
that a brand-new, larger, faster DC-6B 
costs somewhere around $1-million, 
you begin to get an idea of the scramble 
for airplanes and equipment. 

The reason, of course, is that airlines, 
both scheduled and _nonscheduled, 
have had record passenger business— 
higher than they dreamed of or planned 
for equipmentwise. They need more 
equipment now. And at today’s high 
load factors, they can afford to pay for 
it. Of course there’s a lot of new equip- 
ment on the production lines. But de- 
liveries aren’t fast enough for operators 
who want to cash in on today’s market. 
¢ Mixed Emotions—The two large four- 
engine plane builders, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. and Douglas Aircraft Co., 
are viewing this scramble with mixed 
emotions. After the war both com- 
panies were forced to eat huge develop- 
ment costs on their postwar planes be- 
cause the commercial passenger market 
failed to develop as fast as all the ex- 
perts predicted it would. Now the com- 
panies can’t supply planes fast enough. 
At the same time they are choked with 
military orders that conceivably could 
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Goblets... 


made with Brick 


@ Shimmering crystal...a masterpiece of 
design that is beyond price. Engraved in 1920, 
this delicate creation is considered by experts 
to be one of the three finest goblets in existence. 


Yet, without brick it would not be! For 
the glass from which it was made came from 
furnaces lined with refractory brick. Just as 
in the production of iron and steel and copper 
and zinc... only refractory brick can hold 
the heats required to create glass. 

Without such brick there would be no heat 
...no light...no power...none of the 
necessities and luxuries we enjoy today that 
are produced wherever you see a smokestack. 


General Refractories is a major supplier 
of such refractory brick. Its modern research 
laboratories . . . its mines and manufacturing 
plants from coast to coast...serve the metals, 
glass and chemical industries with the finest 
in refractories products. 


If you use heat... call on General for a 
complete refractories service ! 


*For a complete description of this goblet, the 
outstanding work of giass in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries, write to General Refractories Company, 
1520 Locust St., Philadelphia 2. There is no charge. 





The famous **Edenhall Gob- 
let’’* fashioned by the T. G. 
Hawkes Co. of Corning, N.Y. 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A vast gallonage moves daily from our doors 
. +. protective coatings, adhesives, and solvent 
blends. All are vital ingredients in thousands of 
finished pre »ducts. To insure preferred perform- 
ance, each gallon is tailored to meet precise and 
pre-determined standards. 

Indeed, tailored *‘P&S’’ formulas are the very 
foundation of our existence... the very rea- 
son you might wisely consult this ‘‘tailor with- 


out cloth’’. 


SIMCE 18664 





A booklet titled 
**ALL ABOUT US”? 
will be sent if re- 
quested on your 
letterhead. 


PIERCE & STEVENS, INC., 702 Ohio Street, Buffalo 3, i. ¥. 


In Canada: Pierce & Stevens Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 


LACQUERS » PROTECTIVE COATINGS + ADHESIVES « FABULON + FABULOY + SOLVENT BLENDS « REDUCERS « CLEANERS 
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... you have to spend an- 
other $25,000 to get them 
in shape...” 

USED PLANES starts on p. 118 


play hob with their commercial produc- 
tion any time Washington says the 
word. And the latest 10% cut in 
aluminum allotments to the plane build- 
ers doesn’t help. 

¢ Fancy Tags—lour-engine planes bring 
the highest prices. But other used ships 
and equipment are going for fancy 
prices, too. Take the Curtiss C-46, a 
two-engine ship used almost exclusively 
by nonscheduled carriers and _ the 
freight carriers. After .the war this 
plane sold surplus for $5,000. Now they 
cost $50,000, and you have to spend 
another $25,000 or so to get them in 
shape. 

Even the venerable old DC-3, a 
15-year-old work horse, has a Cartier 
price tag. For one in good condition 
you pay $100,000. You can get a more 
beat-up model for $75,000. And that 
is more than the original price tag. 
¢ No Ceiling—Very probably the price 
of a DC-3 will go higher. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board would extend the 
operating life of the DC-3 indefinitely 
under a proposed regulation now being 
circulated for comment. CAB previously 
had set Dec. 31, 1953, as the tentative 
deadline beyond which DC-3s no longer 
would be considered suitable for sched- 
uled passenger carrying operations. 

Engines, too, have skvrocketed in 
cost. A typical engine could be pur- 
chased for $2,500 a couple of years ago. 
Its price has more than doubled now, 
and you can’t get spare parts for it. So 
the next best thing is to buy a conver- 
sion kit that will make a postwar engine 
out of it. That will cost you about 
$13,000, not counting the labor you 
will spend to convert it. 

By comparison, a new engine of 
about the same horsepower costs $26,- 
000. But can you get a new engine? 
Not on your life. A couple of big air- 
lines snapped up the last ones on the 
market until the engine makers catch 
up. 
The scramble for planes is so hot that 
airline companies with early delivery 
dates on new DC-6s and Constellations 
now on production lines get premium 
offers as high as $150,000 to give up 
their planes. 

One deal is said to have been pro- 
posed on these lines: Company A has 
a DC-6 promised for Januarv, 1952, 
deliverv. Companv B, which got its 
order in later, won’t get delivery of its 
DC-6 until sometime in 1953. So 
Comv nv B offers to trade places in line 
with Company A and give it $100,000 
to boot. 
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Take the axe to office costs with Royal Electric Typewriters! 


we EXECUTIVE wouldn’t like to increase letters 
per typist ... get out more invoices . . . boost 
stencil-cutting...free typing personnel for other work? 


You can do these things with Royal Electric Type- 
writers in your Office. 


CYA 


STANDARD ® PORTABLE * ELECTRIC 
Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


And not much figuring is needed to see how in- 
creased production can chop office costs. 

Nor is much thought needed to understand how mo- 
rale and job satisfaction rise, when typists turn out 
more work ... better work . . . with /ess fatigue. 

Royal makes the finest, most rugged, most depend- 
able writing-machines ever built. They stay on the job 
longer with less time out for repairs. And the Royal 
Electric Typewriter is made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters. 

Ask your secretary to fill in and mail the coupon 
below. Today, perhaps? 


MAIL TODAY! 





of PROGRESS | 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 115 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I should like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of Progress,” 
describing the Royal Electric. 


Name 





Company. 





Address. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY *© ONE OF A SERIES 


Our Defense Program 
Faces a Crisis 





A major crisis will soon confront our defense 
program. 


It is not a crisis in raw materials. To find 
enough materials, from steel to cobalt, for de- 
fense production is a serious problem. But it 
is one that is being solved. _ 


It is not a crisis in manpower. Shortages of 
workers with special skills hamper production, 
but these shortages are being relieved, slowly. 


It is not a crisis in manufacturing capacity. 
American industry’s record-breaking expan- 
sion is, with very few exceptions, keeping 
abreast of defense needs. 


The coming crisis will be one of finance. It 
will rise from our failure to provide the means 
to PAY FOR the defense program we now have 
under way. 


A $15 Billion Deficit? 


Congress has approved a defense program 
which is scheduled to raise total federal spend- 
ing in the year from June, 1952, to June, 1953, 
to somewhere between $85 and $90 billion. 
Additional appropriations for more air power 
and atomic development, which are now pro- 
posed, would add several billion dollars. 


But Congress has not approved a tax plan 
to match such spending. With the new levies 


enacted in this session, tax collections during 
the 1952-53 fiscal year are estimated to fall 
somewhere between $70 and $75 billion. That 
would be roughly $15 billion short of balancing 
the budget. If the defense program is expanded, 
the deficit will be that much greater. 


We have not yet felt the impact of the crisis 
that would accompany a federal deficit of this 
magnitude. Federal tax collections currently 
are big enough to balance federal expenditures. 
But the defense program is scheduled to boost 
the annual rate of federal expenditures $25 
billion in the next year. 


To Meet the Crisis 
By January the crisis will be clearly in sight. 


Then the President will present his budget. 
After that, Congress must act to close the broad 
gap between government income and govern- 
ment spending. If it fails to do that, the whole 
defense program will be menaced by weakness 
in its financial foundations. That weakness 
might well take the form of another destructive 
wave of inflation. 


We have three ways to meet this crisis. 
The best approach, of course, is to cut unes- 


sential expenditures. That can make a real dent 
in the deficit. The second is to collect more 




















taxes. The third, and by all odds the most dan- 
gerous, is to have the federal government meet 
its deficit by going deeper into debt. Borrow- 
ing, which might feed inflation, can easily lead 
to disaster. 


Near Income Tax Limits 


It will not be possible to raise taxes to meet 
the deficit merely by increasing further the 
rates on corporations and on persons in the 
upper income brackets. Congress has about 
scraped the bottom of that barrel. 


The Senate Finance Committee said as much 
in reporting this year’s tax bill. The Commit- 
tee reported that it had “serious doubts as to 
the feasibility of raising any substantial addi- 
tional amounts of revenue from income tax 
sources.” The Committee observed that recent 
tax legislation brings the burdens of most cor- 
porate and individual income taxpayers close 
to the World War II peaks, and actually carries 
the rates paid by many taxpayers above those 
peaks, 


Our ramshackle federal tax system must be 
thoroughly overhauled in order to broaden the 
tax base if it is to produce more revenue — 
without doing much more harm than good. 


The shocking fact is that no one seems ready 
to act along any line that might enable us to 
surmount the crisis. 


That fact of itself aggravates the coming 
crisis. And next year’s presidential election 
doesn’t make it any easier to move effectively. 
Both parties will shrink even more than nor- 
mally from backing any program that might 
irritate any considerable number of voters. 


If we are to meet this crisis on the tax front 
in an orderly way, the technical work should 


be in progress right now. To a large extent it 
is being ignored. 


If we are to enforce the vitally essential pro- 
gram of government economy, there is the 
same urgent need to get under way the spade 
work that is required. 


And if—as a last miserable expedient — we 
decide to let the federal government drift 
deeper into debt, it must have a well-developed 
program of borrowing from individuals and 
other investors, such as insurance companies, 
rather than from the commercial banks. Bor- 
rowing from commercial banks might speedily 
translate the deficit into more and more price 
inflation. No adequate program of borrowing 
from savings is now in sight. 


Now Is the Time 


It is possible, of course, that international 
relations may improve sufficiently to make it 
safe for us to slow down the rearmament 
program. If that should happen, the fiscal crisis 
would not be so critical. But that kind of good 
fortune has been notably absent in recent years. 


Lenin, patron saint of Communism, is 
quoted to the effect that to destroy a political 
and social system such as ours “you must 
debauch its money.” 


We shall set democracy to digging its own 
grave if, through our preoccupation with poli- 
tics during the presidential campaign, we pave 
the way for further debauchery of our money. 


If we really want to avert that disaster, now 
is the time for us to get going. 


Once the crisis is full upon us, it will be too 
late. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 











REVOLUTIONARY 


ABRASIVE 
FLOOR PLATE 
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A.W. ALGRIP 
Prevents Falling Accidents 
Saves Money! 

Saves Time! 


Ups Production! 


A. W. ALGRIP, a revolutionary, 
abrasive rolled steel floor plate 
can save you time, money and 
production. ALGRIP is made by 
rolling abrasive grain as an in- 
tegral part of the upper portion 
of steel floor plate. Wet or dry it's 
non-slip even on steep inclines. 


Magnification shows even distribution of 
abrasive grains in ALGRIP. 


Management men _ everywhere 
are learning the advantages of 
this great new non-slip floor plate 
and are having it installed in 
their factories and commercial 


buildings. 


ALGRIP is non-slip even on steep inclines 
Write for more details and a free 
copy of our information-packed 
booklet BB. 

There's Never A Slip On A. W. ALGRIP 
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ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
125 Yeors of Iron and Steel Moking Experience 
Other Products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Steel e A, W. 
SUPER DIAMOND Floor Plate e Plates ¢ Sheets e Strip, 
{Alloy ond Special Grades) 
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Suaaes Try Own Shops 


@ With talent scarce, many are drifting away from 


salaried jobs in industry. 


@ They find they can make more money by setting up 
their own firms and selling services on a subcontract basis. 


@ Some run “job shops"’ where they take an idea and 


develop it into a completed project. 


@ Others work as “flesh peddlers,"’ renting out their 
men at high rates to fill the gaps in manufacturing. 


Engineering is enjoying a kind of 
professional inflation these days. ‘l'ech- 
nical knowhow has become scarce and 
costly during the past 10 years of high- 
level civilian and military production. 

More and more engineers are taking 
advantage of the situation to get off a 
salaried basis. ‘They are shifting to work 
on contract arrangements where it is 
easier to make pay reflect the scarcity of 
skill. New engineering firms are nail- 
ing up their shingles, offering to sub- 
contract any kind of a job—from draw- 
ing a blueprint to designing a product 
and the equipment that makes it. 
¢ Main Market—The small subcon- 
tractors have sprung up in all the areas 
like Detroit and the West Coast where 
there is a need for engineering services. 
They aren’t serious competition for the 
big consulting engineers who went into 
business long before the war. These 
established outfits have cornered the 
market in heavy-equipment engineering, 
and in plant design for steel, chemicals, 
and petroleum. What the subcon- 
tractors get is mostly overflow from the 
prime contractors in aviation, automo- 
biles, and electronics. But their share 
will be steady and profitable as long as 
national production stays high. 
¢ Overworked—I'or prime contractors 
engineering subcontracting is a way out 
of an awkward problem. Their own 
engineering staffs are overloaded with 
military and civilian work. They are 
reluctant to increase their permanent 
staffs for fear of a later cutback; and 
so they pass on the extra work to sub- 
contractors. 

One maker of hard goods found its 
engineering staff swamped with a com- 
bination of civilian and military work. 
Not wanting to jettison the civilian 
business, the company farmed out its 
design work for consumer goods. 

Sometimes the situation puts a big 
contractor up a blind alley. After the 


war one aircraft manufacturer had a 
hunch that the industry was in for a 
prolonged slump. So when he snagged 
some extra orders, he signed up with 
several subcontractors; it seemed simpler 
to use outside engineering help for six 
to nine wecks than to add more engi- 
neers to the payroll. The hunch back- 
fired. Korea showed that increased en- 
gineering needs had come to stay. But 
the company had failed to expand its 
own staff when engineers were plentiful. 
¢ How Much?—It’s impossible to pin 
down the dollar volume of today’s en- 
gineering subcontracting. And in any 
case, the figure wouldn’t give a clear-cut 
picture of the business. The bulk of the 
work comes from the prime contractors; 
some comes directly from the govern- 
ment; the rest filters through from the 
manufacturing subcontractors. Develop- 
mental jobs are frequently duplicated 
by several subcontractors. 

Charles E. Zimmerman, president of 
Consultants & Designers, Inc., New 
York City, breaks down the work of his 
company this way: electronics, about 
30%; aviation and tool-and-die design 
25% each; the remainder is in refining, 
power generation, and pressure vessels. 
The ratios vary from week to week, but 
hold true within 5%. Zimmerman tries 
to balance the work evenly between 
civilian and defense contracts. 
¢ Blueprints—The amount of work that 
a company subcontracts is a matter of 
individual policy. Many give their blue- 
print work—the detailing and layout of 
a product design—to an outside engi- 
neer because it is a routine chore any- 
way. On the other hand, some manu- 
facturers seek a fresh point of view by 
tossing a design problem into the lap of 
a subcontractor. Then the manufacturer 
handles the production engineering 
himself. 

McDonnel Aircraft Corp. likes to 
keep design and production together. It 
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has designs for parts made by com- 
panies that will also produce them 
under a subcontract. 

At Chevrolet, outside engineering 
is a standard, full-time procedure. The 
company’s gear and axle plant buys all 
its tool-and-die engineering from some 
24 outside sources. That way, Chevro- 
let says, many of its machines arrive 
at the plant tooled up and ready for 
production. 
¢ Minority View—The idea of outside 
engineering falls flat with a small 
minority of prime producers. Douglas 
Aircraft Co., unusual in its industry, 
says that it will have no dealings with 
subcontractors. It prefers to keep its 
engineering at home. 

An executive of a large appliance 
manufacturer lists two objections to 
dealing with independent engineers: 
“First, there is always the possibility of 
confidential information leaking out to 
competitors, once it is outside our or- 
ganization. Second, there’s the possi- 
bility of losing our own men to these 
engineering firms.” 

Even with the diehards, though, the 
zules are flexible. One will resort to the 
outside when faced with special prob- 
lems such as color engineering or a 
fancy design for a consumer product. 
e “Job Shops”—There are two breeds 
of engineering subcontractors. The more 
thorough of the two runs what is called 
a “job shop.” The shop takes over your 
idea or rough design for a component 
part and returns a completed engineer- 
ing package that can be turned over to 
your production staff. The shop may 
specialize in certain fields: hydraulics, 
electronics, thermodynamics, or aero- 
nautics. 
¢ “Flesh Peddling”—The other outside 
supplier is the engineering service com- 
pany, known to the trade as a “flesh 
peddler.” It sells the services of engi- 
neers, does little work in its own offices. 
If you need 500 hours of extra engi- 
neering for a jcb, the service company 
will send you enough manpower to 
handle it. Its personnel work side-by- 
side with your engineers. 

To coordinate with the subcon- 
tractor, most manufacturers use liaison 
men, engineers skilled in trouble shoot- 
ing and administration. One machine 
tool maker in the Midwest brings the 
subcontractor’s engineers into its own 
technical department where the out- 
siders can bone up on its methods and 
materials. While they are working on 
a project, an assistant chief engineer of 
the manufacturer makes periodic prog- 
ress checks. 
¢ Localized—So far, engineering sub- 
contracting of both sorts has been 
pretty much on a local basis. 

In Detroit there are from 150 to 170 
engineering companies now working on 
subcontracts. About 40 of these have 
set up in business since Korea. Another 
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NO FIRE! 


Kill fires instantly . . . before they have 
a chance to spread out of control... 
with quick-acting Kidde CO: portable 
extinguishers. 


These Kidde extinguishers are par- 
ticularly suitable for electrical equip- 
ment because carbon dioxide is a 
non-conductor. What’s more, this 
clean, dry gas will not damage ma- 
chinery, leaves no messy residue. It is 
also recommended for fighting fires in 
oils and other flammable liquids. 


Kidde manufactures a whole line of 
CO: portables ranging from smal! 242 
Ib. models to wheeled models packing 
a wallop of 100 Ibs. of carbon dioxide. 
All are equipped with the Kidde nozzle 
which gives the greatest possible vol- 
ume of gas for the greatest blanketing 
effect. Write us for full information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1225 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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WHEN YOU'RE ASKED... 
WHERE WERE YOU 
JAN. 14-17, 1952? 
BE SURE YOU'RE ABLE TO SAY... 
AT THE THIRD 
PLANT MAINTENANCE 


SHOW & CONFERENCE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


REMEMBER ... this is the show for 
presidents, vice presidents, gene 
eral managers, plant managers, 
plant engineers, maintenance en- 
gineers — and all other plant oper- 
ating men whose responsibility it 
is to select, install, operate, and 
maintain the plant equipment and 
services that mean low-cost opere 
ation and high production. 


Write today for free show tickets 
— — a ee 


CLAPP & POLIAK, Show Management 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 16 
Please send me tickets for the Show. 

NAME Be 
TITLE 
COMPANY _3 =: 
appress—_$ 6 
| a = See: | |: Mesures: 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FORD CITY, PA. © SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





“... The ‘raw deal’ is a left- 
over from World War II that 
many big manufacturers 


can’t forget...” 
ENGINEERS TO LET starts on p. 124 


big crop has mushroomed around the 
aircraft centers of southern California. 

Inflation is the stimulant that put 
most of today’s subcontractors into 
business. In the last war engineers 
found that, backed up by experience 
with an employer, they could break 
away and organize new firms with a 
certainty of success. The engineer 
usually brought along with him some 
business from his old employer. 
¢ Wage Angle—Moncy was then the 
big incentive to subcontracting. It was 
a sure-fire gimmick to get around the 
wage freeze. For an employer, an engi- 
neer had to work at a pegged salary. 
As a subcontractor he could get much 
more money for the same job. 

Today there are some less opportun- 
istic reasons for subcontracting. Wil- 
liam Walsh, of Walsh, Inc., specialists 
in machine design and power trans- 
missions, was the head of engineering 
research for a large gear maker 10 years 
ago. “We had seven firms working for 
us On engineering projects,” he says. 
“And when I saw the raw deal we were 
getting, I decided there was a place 
in Chicago for at least one good com- 
pany in this line.” 

The “raw deal” is a leftover from 
World War II that many big manu- 
facturers can’t forget. The flesh ped- 
dlers lured engineers away with higher 
salaries and lush expense accounts, then 
made their clients pay more for nearly 
the same services. Sometimes the work 
was below big-company standards. The 
manufacturers are still leery about the 
service companies. But they voice no 
objections to the job shops. 

e Optimism—Popular or not, the sub- 
contractors are optimistic about the 
future. They realize they are riding 
the crest of a wave. When it peters 
out, some see their salvation in diver- 
sification. Frank Mayer Engineering 
Co., Los Angeles, which now works in 
aviation, will spread out in hydraulics, 
lant layout, and telephone engineering. 
t expects a big business from the raft 
of small independent telephone com- 
panies in the West. 

To meet the peacetime competition 
the subcontractor has another out. He 
can set up a subsidiary manufacturing 
firm, one that can make products in line 
with his engineering specialty. V&M 
Tool Co., Perkasie, Pa., has been do- 
ing subcontract engineering on machine 
tools and electric instruments. Recently, 
it went into instrument making, form- 
ing Electrical Machine Instrument Co. 
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| for their effectiveness _upon “absolute purity. 
Being cil contaminated cultures, they must be made under rigidly 
controlled conditions and in super-clean air. Virtually every laboratory 
in which these vital accessories to the Defense Program are made 


has selected American Air Filter equipment to provide the necessary 


degree of air cleanliness. Clean air is a must with antibiotics. 


Aistiedideen Ai Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * In Canada: Darling Bros., Lid., Montreal, P.O. 
Plants in Lovisville, Ky. and Moline, Ill. 
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keep machines 
running at the right 
speed — with no down- 


time for speed changes 


REEVES 


NW ETar-] (are) 1-1-r0) 
Transmission 


With the turn of a handwheel, the touch 
of a button, or automatically —without 
stopping production—the REEVES Var- 
iable Speed Transmission provides the 
correct speed for each operation and 
each operator, under every changing 
condition. 


Never too slow * Permits in- 
stant, positive speed adjustment to ob- 
tain maximum production of parts or 
materials being processed. Enables each 
operator to work at his best speed. 


Never too fast : prevents 
damage to machine sometimes caused 
by operation at excessive speeds. Im- 
proves quality—reduces rejects. 


. . 
Always Just right:- Allows 
machine to operate at exactly the best 
speed for the part or material being 
processed. Increases output, improves 
quality and lowers unit cost. Never any 
down-time for pulley or gear changes. 


Send for information on REEVES Var- 
iable Speed Transmission—capacities to 
87 hp, speed ratios as high as 16 to 1. 
Address Dept. 7. 

REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Drives 
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1 “Meat” of the Plyron sandwich is the plywood. Veneer for it is unwound in a con- 
tinuous sheet as the log rotates against the cutting edge of a plywood lathe. 


el 





3 Heat and pressure in a hot press weld the panels together to form a permanent bond. 
The last step is to trim the panel to a 4-ft. x 8-ft. size. 


Plywood Sandwich Extends 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. of 
Tacoma, Wash., rejiggered an idea 
and came up with a wooden sandwich 
that may revolutionize the plywood in- 
dustry. 

Called Plyron, the new board com- 
bines plywood and hardboard, which is 
one of plywood’s biggest competitors. 
Standard plywood consists of three to 
five layers of softwood veneers ce- 
mented together with the grain of each 
sheet at right angles to that of its 


neighbor. Plyron uses a core of three- 
ply plywood sandwiched between hard- 
board surfaces. 

Hardboard is made from wood chips 
that have been steamed at high tem- 
peratures and then pressed together 
into a board form. The Masonite 
Corp., which has its own process for 
making it, calls this product Masonite. 
e Strength Plus—Combined in one 
panel, the plywood and hardboard give 
properties that neither has alone. Ply- 
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Waterproof glues are applied by rollers 


to the surfaces of the three-ply plywood 


core and the hardboard. The surfaces are then placed together. 


4 Concrete comes out extra smooth when poured in Plyron forms for an overpass on 
the New Jersey Turnpike. On a hotel job, the same forms were used 11 times. 


wood supplies the strength; hardboard 
furnishes a surface that’s easy to finish 
and to paint. 

The product was the child of neces- 
sity. The plywood industry was threat- 
ened with the loss of large softwood 
virgin timber stands; it had to find a 
replacement or trim its sails consider- 
ably. Plywood men think that Plyron 
will ease the growing shortage of high- 
grade Douglas fir logs used in the pro- 
duction of plywood. With the new 
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Dwindling Timber Supplies 


process, they can produce plywood 
cores from  lower-grade—and _ lower- 
priced—logs. 
¢ New Markets—Right now the indus- 
try knows that the new material will 
fit in where both plywood and _hard- 
board have been used—cabinets, table 
tops, and floorings. Its biggest use to 
date has been in construction, where 
it’s used to make the forms into which 
concrete is poured. 

But firms making the stuff say its 


From Cleaning Machinery 
to Operating Elevator Doors 


DO IT BETTER—FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


It’s easier to do a thorough cleaning 
job on machinery . . . and to open and 
close heavy elevator doors .. . by 
means of compressed air. Quincy 
Compressors are designed to handle 
these as well as hundreds of other 
jobs, both unique and everyday. 
Quincy builds the most complete line 
of air compressors ranging from 1 to 
90 c.f.m. For service stations, garages, 
or use as part of products requiring 
compressed air supply, your best buy 
is Quincy—sold and serviced by 
nation-wide authorized automotive 
and industrial distributors. 


Get New Book ‘'AR 
MAKES THINGS HUM’ — 
illustrates and de- 
scribes 16 interest- 
ing compressed air 
applications. Write 
Dept. W-23. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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The Man of Decisions 


... the President 


The president tries to be a paragon of all virtues, and must share his 
time among diverse interests, dividing it as judiciously as possible to 
serve his company’s best interests. Part of his time will be spent on 
human relations—relations with employees, members of his staff and 
stockholders; another part to operating problems and corporate matters, 
and at least twenty-five percent will be devoted to long-range planning— 
a duty he probably considers one of the most important. 

Some time should be spent by the president on self-improvement— 
that is, study and contact with other businessmen; for, in addition to 
keeping his finger on the pulse of his organization, he must also main- 
tain contacts with related industries and the industry as a whole. 
Likewise, he will want to keep in touch with Washington agencies and 
to serve on various government committees. 

Throughout the day he-is busy making many top-level decisions, 
delegating-authority and responsibility where possible, in order to free 
himself from time-consuming details. 

A good president will foster suggestions from subordinates and 
encourage mutual respect for each other’s ideas and thoughts; he will 
stimulate constructive thinking and planning; he will incite loyalty 
and create an atmosphere that will insure among his executives the 
freedom to exercise initiative. 

_And, of course, in the final analysis, he strives to conduct the affairs 
of his company in such a manner as to satisfy his board of directors 
and stockholders that his company is financially secure and is showing 
progress in earnings. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION — Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality-controlled tube for 
refrigeration, processing industries, plumbing, heating and air-condi- 
tioning, automotive and aviation—1469 Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.— 
Plants in Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala. 


(This is the final advertisement of our series depicting “The Man of 
Decisions.” The series has aroused much interest and brought many 
favorable comments, which we were happy to receive. We hope that 
wherever you contemplate using tubing you will decide on Wolverine.) 


There IS a difference in Tubing 














biggest potential hasn’t even been 
tapped. prt 8 
In houses: Although it’s still pie in 
the sky, exterior house siding might be 
a market for the stuff. Big selling point 
there is the fact that it takes paint well. 
And once it has been proved for ex- 
terior use, it will appear in siding and 
various shapes from clapboard on up. 
Other housing construction possibili- 
ties include subflooring or underlay 
flooring that has to be perfectly smooth 
for wall-to-wall carpeting, tile, or lin- 
oleum. 

Tacoma Fixture Co. experimented 
with Plyron in cabinet doors, found it 
gets around the My 1 and cupping 
that you get with thin plywood. It’s 
about as good as premier door stock, 
which costs more. 

In factories: Industrial seers visual- 
ized shelving, chutes, bins, laboratory 
table tops, and assembly tables. 

In vehicles: It could line railroad cars 
and form the floor of buses and trucks. 
e Effects on Industry—If the market 
for Plyron develops as anticipated, it 
could soften the price of top-grade logs 
and even timber. That would take some 
of the pressure off new plywood mills 
that set up shop without timber hold- 
ings to back up production. 

Manufacturers expect Plyron produc- 
tion to hit 10-million sq. ft. in 1952. 
Douglas fir plywood production right 
now is running at about the rate of 
2.7-billion sq. ft. annually, so actually 
Plyron is still only a drop in the bucket. 
But as new markets spring up, it will 
give plywood a bigger run for its money. 

Right now, Plyron prices are pegged 
about 20% higher than plywood panel 
for concrete forms. Plastic-surfaced ply- 
wood, a specialty product that doesn’t 
lend itself to mass production as does 
Plyron, costs about 30% more. The 
new board is about 25% heavier than 
plywood, so railroad rates are somewhat 
higher. But the industry is trying to 
sell the railroads on handling Plyron at 
the plywood rate. 
¢ Who Makes It—Masonite Corp. sup- 
plies most of the hardboard now used 
in Plyron. Its big plant in Ukiah, Calif., 
produces hardboard from whole logs. 
Several new hardboard mills in the 
Northwest also produce panels that can 
be used, and additional hardboard ca- 
pacity is being set up there. 

Firms now producing Plyron include 
Aberdeen Plywood Corp., Aberdeen, 
Wash.; Asosciated Plywood Mills, Inc., 
Eugene, Ore.; Crescent Plywood Co., 
Crescent City, Calif.; Hardell Plywood 
Co., Olympia, Wash.; Industrial Ply- 
wood Corp., San Franeisco; Kalpine 
Plywood Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
Multnomah Plywood Corp., Portland, 
Ore.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Simpson Logging Co., 
Seattle; .and..Western Venccr Co., 
Eugene, Ore. 
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PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
gets defense fiqurework under way 


FASTER-EASIER-SURER 


FASTER—because Marchant’s mechanism operates at 
speeds ranging up to twice those of any other calculator. 


EASIER—because Marchant saves the operator at 
least one step in every multiplication problem. 


SURER— because Marchant is the only 
American calculator with dials for verifying 
the keyboard entry. 


Since more than half of all calculator work is multi- 

plication, experienced office workers everywhere choose the 

calculator that multiplies faster, easier, surer. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book will prove this by a demonstration 
in your office—call him today. 


Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 
GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS O 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


GAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA B-8 


MA 


obeutéelors 














3 PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
> Enter multipticand in keyboard. 
Answer appears simultaneously 


as multiplier is entered in 
Automatic Multiplier row. 
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A TORRENT... 


Every field of industry and agri- 

‘culture depends on liquids for its 
very existence. Whether it is oil, water or chemicals, 
liquids must be moved efficiently and economically 
in required volume—from a tapful to a torrent. 
Regardless of what kind or how much liquid is 
handled, FMC’s Peerless Pump Division through its 
vast network of experienced engineers, distributors, 
and dealers provide the correct vertical or horizontal 
pump to serve every need. 


A more complete story of Peerless Pumps and other 
Sui Danson ttbatans punge ager FMC Division-made products is contained in an 
ating in a petro-chemical plant is but illustrated booklet, “Know Your FMC’s? available on 
one example ofethe diversity of needs request. 
in Industry and Agriculture served by 
Peerless Pumps 
Trade Mark 
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Mreeaieercrovic FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL ““iidchince tno 
*ROPULSION ENGINE CORP 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS (Subsidiary of FMC 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION CORPORATION tary o, , 
OHIO APEX INC. (Subsidiary of FM AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


NDUSTRIAL CASTINGS EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA MIAGARA CHEBiS tava 


i 
MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKING HOUSE & PROG ESSING C ANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT PACKAGING & PAPER BOX AGRICULTURAL & FIRE 
FOUIPMENT EQUIPME DARSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION EQUIPMENT FIGHTING ue 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION FLORIDA DIVISIO SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION STOKES AND SMITH COMPANY JOHN BEAN DIVISIO 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION Submdiary of FMC JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 

















A computer for the laundry industry .. . 


Tallies the Wash 


Adding machine adds up 
variety of items in laundry 
bundle, turns out an invoice at 
the touch of a key. 


For many a business, the average 
office machine is just too versatile. A 
machine designed for many jobs in 
several types of business isn’t too much 
help to an industry that might have a 
peculiar kind of paper work. 

Tally Register Corp. of Seattle has 
tailor-made an accounting machine for 
the laundry industry. With this ma- 
chine, laundry checkers can stop count- 
ing on their fingers and let the dial 
tally the pieces in a customer’s wash. 

The product, called Tally Register, is 
actually a combination of 66 adding 
machines. It has one key for each item 
on a laundry list. The operator doesn’t 
sort the laundry batch, just punches a 
key for each item as it turns up. 

After the lot has been tallied, a press 
of the totalizing key prints two copies 
of a complete invoice, one for the 
laundry and one for the customer. The 
invoice shows the name of each item, 
its quantity and price, and the total 
price of all items. 

Tally Register Corp., a new company, 
feels it has come into the field with a 
fresh approach. It works on the premise 
that most offices are 10 years behind 
their plants in adopting time-saving 
methods. Philip E. Renshaw, the presi- 
dent, savs Tally Register has ‘the ma- 
chine tool approach to business ma- 
chines.” Its product is a special kind of 
device, but can handle a number of dif- 
ferent jobs within limits. Tally Register 
can work wherever there’s a need for a 
random tally of a controlled number 
of items at predetermined unit prices. 
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IN DENVER the scale tells the tale... 


Brown trailers weigh 
1300 Pounds Less... 


nd, 


Actual Scale Weights of Comparable Trailers 





‘BROWN 


TRAILER A TRAILER B 





5,000 Ibs. 
6,780 Ibs. 
6,600 Ibs. 


Steering axle 
Drive axles 
Trailer axles 


5,000 Ibs. 
7,520 Ibs. 
7,160 Ibs. 


5,000 Ibs. 
7,350 Ibs. 
7,330 Ibs. 





TOTALS 18,380 Ibs. 


Brown Trailer 





19,680 Ibs. 19,680 Ibs. 


18,380 Ibs. 18,380 Ibs. 





WEIGHT SAVING on Brown Trailer 











("1,300 Ibs. > 
. 


7,300 Ibs. >> 











IN DENVER ... a certified weight com- 
parison on the same scales between a 
Brown trailer and two other comparable 
trailers showed that the BROWN TRAIL- 
ER was 1,300 pounds lighter. The weight 
certificates are on file to prove our claim 
that the Brown trailer is lighter than 
comparable trailers. 

But try it yourself on any scale — in 
any city in the nation. This test will con- 
vince you that BROWN TRAILERS are 








a 


hundreds of pounds lighter than com- 
parable trailers. 

Then let your operating figures show 
how Brown's light weight will build 
your profits. 1,300 pounds more payload 
— per trailer — per trip adds up to more 
profits. 

To keep profits up when overheads 
rise — get your trailer weights down — 
BUY BROWN for: 


TRAILERS 


Toledo, Ohio Spokane, Wash. 
Distributors in principal cities 
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the advantages of 


TEFLON* 


RAPID, LOW-COST PRODUCTION OF PARTS 


Close tolerance extruded Teflon rods in a wide 
range of sizes recently developed by our engi- 
neers, offer fabricating advantages over the 
short molded lengths previously available. Where 
Teflon’s electrical properties or exceptional cor- 
rosion or heat resistance is needed, uniform parts 
can be readily machined from our rod. 


Difficult design problems are being solved by 
Teflon’s complete resistance to practically all 
chemical attack. Its useful range of temperature 
service extends from —100°F to 480°F. The unusual 
dielectric properties of Teflon are virtually 
unchanged throughout its wide service tempera- 
ture range. 


Our technical men will be glad to work with your 
engineers, to help you use Teflon to best advantage. 

*Teflon is a trademark of the E. I. Dupont Co, 
New Folder Contains Complete Information on | 
available sizes of Teflon and Nylon rod, strip 
and tubing. Write for your copy. 


i 


oe | 


DOLYMER CORPORATION 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


NYLON and TEFLON 


7” N@) TUBING 


Pioneer Producers of Nylon Rod and Strip 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Monopoly threat: More companies 
should show active interest in atomic 
energy té uncover the assets and liabili- 
ties of the business, says T. Keith 
Glennan, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner. At the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, he warned that the present gov- 
ernment monopoly may be “the first 
step in the extension of governmental 
control over our basic industries.” 
° 


Uniform patent policies are being 
worked out for the three military serv- 
ices by the new Patent Policy Review 
Board of the Defense Dept. Right 
now the board is collecting suggestions 
from corporations, associations, and in- 
dividuals on patent problems involving 
national defense. 

° 
A Utopia in paper making is the way 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., describes its 
pulp pilot plant. It can process pulp 
experimentally or commercially from 
the raw material to the finished product 
stages. 

. 
First batch of lathes especially designed 
for making jet-engine parts (BW —Aug. 
11’51,p55) has been finished by Ver- 
mont Marble Co., a subcontractor for 
Lodge: & Shipley Co. The machine 
tools were developed by the experi- 
mental department of Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Corp. 

® 


New crash trucks for the Air Force can 
withstand hot airplane fires, are fast, 
and will operate in the tropics or the 
Arctic. Among them are two types of 
water foam trucks—to be built by 
American-LaFrance Foamite Corp. and 
Marmon-Herrington Corp.—and a car- 
bon dioxide truck on which bids have 
been asked. 
e 
The benzene pinch, felt in production 
of synthetic rubber and polystyrene plas- 
tics, is due to be eased by an expansion 
just started by the Roosevelt Oil and 
Refining Corp., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
New facilities will have an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 3-million gal. of 
benzene and 3.25-million gal. of 
toluene. 
% 


Safer autos through radar and electronic 
equipment are envisioned by Benson 
Ford, general manager of the Lincoln- 
Mercury Division, Ford Motor Co. The 
radar device: a control to automatically 
dim an approaching car’s high beams if 
the driver forgets. The electronic unit: 
a gadget that automatically applies the 
brakes when collision is imminent. 
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New electric generating plant erected by Mississippi 
Power Company near Meridian—served by United Gas. 


y..where Natural Gas means More Power 


Natural gas is the fuel used in the 
generation of practically every kilo- 
watt of electric power produced in 
the Gulf South. The combination of 
adequate power and great, depend- 
able supplies of fuel is a major reason 


for the location in this area of more 


UNITED GA 


than one-sixth of all new industrial 
construction since World War II.* 
Investigate the advantages of a 
plant location in the area served by 
United Gas...and if fuel is a prob- 
lem in your operations, consult our 
Industrial Development Director, 


P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 


*Industrial contracts awarded, 1946 through August, 
1951, as tabulated by Engineering News-Record. 











Look into this mirror for 
faster production 


Q ° 


this... ma 


method used by a mirror manufacturer ... or one similar to 


help you improve product quality and cut rejects. 


To provide a binder for the silvering compound, a base coat was formerly 
applied to the glass by hand. But uneven coating caused blemishes in the silver 
after drying. With the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst, a power brushing 
method with specially-engineered Osborn Heli-Master, Brushes was.developed 
(1) to clean the glass thoroughly with water and (2) to brush on the base coat 
ina perfectly uniform film. Results: Blemishes in silvering practically eliminated. 
Mirror production has been stepped up and rejects cut to the bone. 

Look into the possibilities of power brushing for the improving of your 
manufacturing ... whether it involves glass, metal, rubber, plastics or textiles. 
To get the help of an OBA, call or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 575, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
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UNTREATED GLASS (center) bursts; 
treated panes (left, right) stay intact, and . . . 


Glass Won't Shatter 


You don’t have to replace windows 
with nonshattering glass to insure 
against flying splinters. Shatterbond 
Glass Protection, Inc., offers a simple 
method that will keep breaking glass 
from shattering. 

Shatterbond is a colorless plastic 
liquid that you brush or spray on 
ordinary glass. The resulting film is 
nonyellowing and is washable just like 
ordinary glass. But, when you hit the 
glass with a hammer, even though it 
breaks, it won’t spray around the room 
in tiny splinters. Instead it remains 
intact. 

The plastic coating has a tensile 
strength of 3,000-5,000 Ib. per sq. in.. 
and it is unaffected by heat up to 
212F. A gallon should cover 500 sq. 
ft. of glass. 
¢ Source: Shatterbond Glass Protection, 
Inc., P. O. Box 1483, Grand Central 
Station, N. Y. C. 

e Price: $8.50 a gal. for industrial use. 


Tape for Addressograph 


Office procedures can be speeded up 
with an automatic graphotype machine. 
It'll cut the time and expense spent 
preparing and handling Addressograph 
plates. 

By using either a Teletype Tape Per- 
forator or a Flexowriter, a typist can 
write about 225 plates an hour on tape. 
Then she runs the tape through the 
graphotype machine. .While the old 
manually operated graphotype runs off 
70-100 plates an hour, this machine 
automatically produces 150 plates an 
hour. And one person can operate up 
to 10 automatic machines. 

With this setup you can even make 
the tape in your outlying offices, send it 
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Metal to Ee 
abrasive W hee 
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Adhesives fasten metal 
to almost anything 


Metal can be joined to itself or to almost anything else 
with modern adhesives. In many cases, the resulting joint 
will be stronger than one made with bolts, rivets, or screws. 
This is true especially when one part is non-metallic. Also, 
adhesives often help product designers solve functional or 
space problems. For example, the automatic transmission 
in today’s car owes its compact design to adhesives. 

“Metal” adhesives may be thermoplastic or thermo- 
setting; they may be formulated for fast or extra-fast di- 
electric curing; they may be in either liquid or dry tape 
form. In each of these classifications, Armstrong has de- 
veloped outstanding adhesives. Behind each one is a wide 
background of application experience. 

If your product uses metal parts, it may pay you to call 
your Armstrong representative or write the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Industrial Adhesives Dept., 5112 Reser- 
voir Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In Canada, write 
to Armstrong Cork Canada Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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planting trees with 
tractors to make 
fibres for industry 


ae With this Mosinee 
S Tree Planter, 1500 
> Rig or more seedlings can 
~"*" be planted per hour! 
It completes the planting 
operation . . . even tamps the 
seedlings into the ground. 


This is the beginning of a 
30 to 40-year cycle during 
which seedlings grow to ma- 
tured trees, ready for harvest- 
ing. They then will provide 
the kind of fibres needed for 
many products of industry. 


From seedlings to technical- 
ly controlled industrial paper, 
MosINEE safeguards every 
step in the process of making 

Mosinee fibres 
that work for industry 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


makes fibres work 


back to a central office to make the 
plates. 
¢ Source: Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
¢ Price: $5,000-$6,000. 


New Wheel for a Skate 


Vernon Fowlkes cuts a fancy figure 
above with a new roller skate wheel he 
designed to take the noise and slip out 
of roller skating. 

Developed with the help of the U.S. 
Rubber Co., the wheel is a blend of 
synthetic rubber and plastic. The com- 
position, called Enrup, produces only 
a quiet hum, grips the floor more se- 
curely, reduces slipping. 

Fowlkes, head of Fo-Mac Enterprises 
and a former professional skating in- 
structor, says the wheel will wear 50% 
longer than wood. Best of all, it wears 
down evenly without developing flat 
spots. 
¢ Source: Fo-Mac Enterprises, Inc., 114 
W. Archer St., Tulsa, Okla. 

e Price: $8.95 for a set of 8 wheels. 


For Easier Die Casting 


One big problem in making die cast- 
ings is to inject the molten metal into 
the casting fast enough. If the metal 
cools, you get variations in the density 
of the cast. Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
thinks it has got around this problem 
by equipping its 400-AB die caster with 
a Nitrogen Accumulator. 

Here’s how it works: Hydraulic fluid 
forces the injection ram backward, and 
this compresses the nitrogen gas into 
a “bottle.” When you release the 
ram, the expanding nitrogen forces the 
molten metal forward very quickly. In 
fact, you can get injection speeds up to 
400 ft. per minute. 





for industry 


Every foot of unfenced property lines is 
a potential point of entry. So why risk 
having your property damaged by in- 
truders? FENCE NOW! A Stewart 
Non-climbable Chain Link Wire Fence 
is the best protection you can buy. Write 
for Catalog No. 85. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


Stanley M. Stewart, Pres. 
1816 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI! 1, OHIO 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 





VARIETY & 
with UNIFORMITY 


Here’s an important thing 

to remember about Fuller 
Adhesives: you have an 
almost unlimited VARIETY 
to choose from . . . yet every 
time you order, you can 
count on UNIFORM QUALITY. 
Every Fuller Adhesive is 
produced according to exact 
specifications. Ask your Fuller 
man to help you select the 
adhesives that will fit your re- 
quirements EXACTLY. 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn. 





The 400-AB die caster will produce 
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aluminum castings up to 12 Ib. in 
weight, and it is adaptable to brass and 
magnesium casting. Another feature is 
a built-in hydraulic ejector, which 
should save time in the casting process 
and make life a little easier for the 
operator. 

¢ Source: Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mount Gilead, Ohio. 

e Price: $32,000. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Slippery surfaces, such as oil-slick floors 
and ship decks, are less hazardous if 
you're wearing Tigerfoot Sandals. The 
rubber sandals, from Onondaga Whole- 
sale Co., Syracuse, N. Y., have a special 
sole made of an abrasive material—grit 
held in bond by water, oil, and an acid- 
resistant material. 
e 


A sparkplug that fires in a 360-degree 
circle of fire from a round center elec- 
trode to the metal shell is supposed to 
improve combustion over the standard 
single-spark plug. Circ-O-Fire Spark 
Plug Co., Detroit, Mich., claims the 
plug lasts four to seven times longer 
than the conventional plug. 
» 


An air pocket between the inner and 
outer edges of a welding coupling called 
Tube-Turn SF insulates the interior 
from welding heat and prevents scale 
from getting into the pipeline. You can 
buy the coupling from Tube Turns, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 











Is your machinery insurance 


geared to present values? 


Do you know what your machinery is really worth? 
You can’t depend on “book” values. Charging off a 
fixed percentage to depreciation each year gives you 
only a theoretical figure which may be far below the 
actual value... generally is! 

Yet it’s important to estimate the actual value of 
your machinery, for two reasons: 


(1) To get adequate insurance protection 
for this big investment. 

(2) To provide valid data for support of 
a possible claim, as required by insurance 
policies. 

To help you make an inventory reflecting real values, 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company has prepared 
a booklet entitled, “Your Machinery and its Actual 
Cash Value.” It contains forms and examples which 
will help you to estimate the values needed for insur- 
ance policies and claims. 

Send coupon for a free copy—it may save you a 
big loss! 

Then see your Hartford agent or insurance broker 
about a sound program of insurance protection for 
your machinery. In more than 5000 communities you 
can find your Hartford agent by calling Western Union 
by number and asking for “Operator 25.” 








HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD Sa 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Please send free copy of booklet ‘‘ Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” 











Phone That Broadcasts 


It takes acrobatic skill or a crooked neck 
to take notes or look up files while you're 
talking on the phone. But if you drop the 


receiver into an Addiphone, the caller's 
voice is amplified and your hands are free. 
It’s also useful when several people want 
to take part in a long distance conference. 








Name. 








Firm Name. 


Addre 








You buy it for about $75 from Exim 
Trading Corp., 11 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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New Areas For 
INDUSTRY 


MAP OF OKLAHOMA CITY’S new industrial development shows relocation of rail lines and location of new highways and in- 
dustrial sites. A 164-mile boulevard will ring the city, as... 


Oklahoma City Lets Out the Seams 


RESIDENTS of Oklahoma City and county won’t recognize this view 10 
now, when the industrial development program is completed. 


140 


years from 





Aug Ses 


The industrial expansion spreading 
across the country has many a U.S. 
city bursting its seams. In some places, 
new industries, as well as existing plants 
that need bigger facilities, are jamming 
every available foot of industrial floor 
space and acreage. And with no break 
in the defense production stepup in 
sight, one thing seems sure: Things 
will get worse before they get better. 

How does a city in this literally 
tight spot go about letting out the 
seams? Stopgap measures can ease some 
of the growing pains—such as housing 
problems, traffic congestion—that such 
prosperity causes. But curing industrial 
space symptoms obviously requires 
more, ambitious treatment. 

For the answer, many cities might 
take a good look at how Oklahoma City 
loosened its collar. It is knee-deep in 
a huge industrial development program 
that promises to have a 10-year Rip 
Van Winkle rubbing his eyes. The 
development, sparked by the chamber 
of commerce, will double the city’s in- 
dustrial acreage by the end of 1952. 
And it leaves plenty of room for growth 
after that. 

e Growing Pains—In one way Okla- 
homa City is not unique. Like many 
other cities it has grown like a weed 
in the past 10 years: The city’s popu- 
lation swelled by more than 80,000. 
Part of this is accounted for by 4,000 
new jobs created by 198 industries that 
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have taken root there just since the 
end of World War II. Major attrac- 
tion is Oklahoma City’s favorable loca- 
tion as a marketing and distribution 
center. 

Businessmen and civic leaders soon 
realized that something had to be done 
—something big and in a hurry—to open 
up more space for industry and to make 
better use of space already there. So 
together they mapped out an $80-mil- 
lion highway-industry-railroad moving 
program. Some $36-million of the cost 
was voted in 1950 as a city bond issue 
and around $40-million will come from 
state, federal, and county agencies. 
¢ Face-Lifting—About 17% of the de- 
velopment is already under way. In- : = 
dustry and improved transportation are + i i ; afl Gaylord 
the keynotes. ,_ —> > ; 

The plan provides for at least nine y ae Oxes 
new industrial districts scattered 
throughout the city and outskirts, plus 
an integrated system of express high- 
ways to serve them, including a 164- 
mile-long boulevard that will ring the 
city. 

Besides this, the plan calls for re- 
location of old railroad lines to better 
serve both present and new plants. And 
it provides for floodway work (part of 
a federal flood control system), new 
water mains and sewer lines, more fire 
and police protection, facilities and im- 
provements in parks and airports, plus a 
new library and a high school. Most of 
these projects have already been started. 
¢ Teamwork—The story behind the 
program is one of civic teamwork— 
money loaned by city banks, notes 
signed by businessmen who didn’t 
know actually how the money would 
be used, and outright donations of 
land and time. And there were plenty 
of problems along the way. 

One of the biggest obstacles came 
after the 1950 bond issue was voted. 
It involved removal of around 14 miles 
of railroad lines crossing the site of a 
new fairgrounds, which the city will 
build and develop for industrial use. 
Also, removal of belt lines that stood 
in the way of securing rights-of-way for 
new expressways. The railroads weren’t 
willing to move their lines unless they 
could get clear right-of-way titles for 
routes to new industrial districts and 
help through cash or land exchanges to 
construct seven miles of new lines to 
these districts. 

The city could not legally vote 
bonds for such a purpose. So, to get 
the railroads to cooperate, 286 business 
and professional men backed with their 
individual guarantees $l-million of 
loans made by city banks to the cham- 
ber of commerce. The chamber could 
then buy industrial sites along new 
expressways and rail lines and provide 
rights-of-way for the new lines. Chattanooga * Weslaco » New Haven » Amarillo 

So far the chamber of commerce has Sumter * Jackson + Miami + Omaha + Mobile + Dollas - Little Rock » Charlotte * 


bought about 500 acres of land for the 
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How much can YOU cut | ”. . . City officials aren't a 


bit worried about emergency 


your fastening costs? building restrictions . . .” 


SEE HOW FIFTEEN STAPLES CUT THIS CAMERA’S COST IN HALF 
. REGIONS starts on p. 140 


new industrial districts. Profits from 
these should provide enough funds to 
finance a good part of the program. 

¢ Pay Its Way—The new highway, too, 
will almost pay for itself. It will cost 
local taxpayers nothing except the cost 
of the right-of-way. That will probably 
have to be paid for by a bond issue. 
The road will be built by the state and 
federal governments, as a military road. 
« The highway will connect with the 
Turner Turnpike between Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City. The turnpike was 
created by the state legislature in 1947 
to relieve congestion and mounting 
highway deaths outside the city, which 
were caused by too narrow and crooked 
highways. 

It authorized a state turnpike author- 
ity to issue self-liquidating revenue 
bonds to finance the road and to 
liquidate the bonds through tolls col- 
lected. These were sold in 1950 on 
New York investment markets. They 
are not an obligation against the state. 

y > y , t > 
THIS REVOLUTIONARY NEW CAMERA owes its amazing low price to 15 Bostitch staples penvars = the he paisa : here * 
applied by 5 different models of Bostitch stapling machines. “Made by any other method, the OF scquing iy it-of-way and locating 
camera would cost twice as much,” says its manufacturer. To him, low cost is vital... You buy this and constructing grades has been done. 
ienpentive perpen aon! ~— a rah sata. me pe ay ager 4 mail the Twenty-seven miles of the hard surfac- 

mera, tilm and ail, back to the maker for jo-Tinishing. r i “ > Tus; > i is i 
loaded and sealed for more picture-taking. You see, his eth “se raphe 8g Mt ented em oun the i ulsa te rigger ee finished. 
lower costs, maybe Bostitch fastening can help you, too. Investigate! This has been done with asphaltic- 

concrete, but the authority can adopt 
all concrete surfacing on other sections 
if bids on this material are lower. 

The turnpike reduces highway dis- 
tance between Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City to 88 miles by eliminating angle 
turns and sharp curves. It is four lanes 
wide and bypasses most of the towns 
along the way. It fits perfectly into the 

JESSE JEWEL ‘ urban development plan for routing 
FMGLEN FRESH CEN Prec ; trafic out of the city. The city will 
"Race benefit, too, from the tourists and com- 

sia mercial traffic that will use the road. 
FURNITURE MAKER CUTS LABOR COSTS POULTRY PROCESSOR SAVES 50% ¢ Clear Sailing—City officials aren't a 
30% applying 4” plastic strips to rattan sealing master containers. He changed from bit worried about emergency building 
restrictions holding up the works. The 


joints. He changed from brass nails to Bostitch taping to Bostitch wire stitchers. Staples also 
T5 stapling tackers. He gets more secure hold 100% better than tape in the freezing city thinks the government will put the 
fastening, too, ‘oom, h ¥ ‘ ; : 
ee iitaeleacs 3s entire project on an emergency footing 
ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD and find out how Bostitch stapling ma- as a defense preparation effort. Most 
chines help make unskilled workers more productive... provide a self-inspecting fastening method ' WIdine ‘ " _ : » 
. +. cut costs all along the line. Over 800 models to fit your needs exactly. 300 field’ men in of the buildings that will be built on the 
112 cities in the U.S. and 11 cifies in new fairgrounds will be used about 11 
Canada to give you nearby service. 


ST IT C bi R 
B 0 ano FASTER 
etter, with wire 














Ce ane months of the year by defense indus- 
BOSTITCH, 702 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R.I. tries and one month for the fair. And 
a the expressway around and through the 
P city will service several big military in- 
stallations around Oklahoma City. 
Eventually, Oklahoma City hopes to 
extend the development farther outside 
the city limits. Early this month resi- 
dents will vote on a $7,427,000 bond 
issue to carry the city’s program into 
surrounding Oklahoma County areas. 
Already, nearly 50% of the $36- 
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BROWN & ROOT fills prescriptions... for industry 


Whatever the nature of your project, be it pipe 
line, petroleum plant, chemical plant, or 
public utility, Brown & Root’s tremendous 
backlog of experience can serve you well. 

A glance at the record shows that the biggest 
names in industry have utilized Brown & 
Root’s services time and again. This fact is a 


BROWN & ROOT. 


2 Oe ae Se 


graphic demonstration of the statement, “The 
Brown-Bilt trade-mark is synonymous with 
job-well-done.” 

If your firm contemplates construction or ex- 
pansion now or in the near future, a call from 
you will put Brown & Root plant-planning 
experts at your disposal. 


P f? 
Inc. Engine eh - Condiueerd 
ON 


Hous wW ¢-$.3a:s 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


BROWN-BILT 


Associate Companies:— BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 








Want the greatest economy... 
the greatest efficiency... 


select 
the dealer who 
features 


STEELCASE 


Your Steelcase dealer offers 
you more than attractive 
office furniture . . . he offers 
you an engineered office plan. 
While Steelcase units are 
beautiful with their smart, 
modern colors, new metallic 
finishes and matching up- 
holstery and tops—they are 
also the last word in office 
efficiency. Steelcase furni- 
ture is engineered with 
standardized, interchange- 
able parts to give you the 
convenience and flexibility 
that saves time, space and 
money. Your local Steelcase 
dealer is a specialist in office 
layout. See him today. 


roy Look for Steelcase 
in the classified section 
of your telephone 
directory. 


— i a =a Or = 


Business Hquiprmert 


For new ideas in 
office planning, write for 
“Tooling Up Your Office’’ 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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million bond issue is under contract. 
Greatest progress in any single fund has 
been made with the library, where 
93.7% of the money has been obligated. 
The water department comes next, with 
$5,874,331 of improvements under 
contract, or 58.4% of the money voted. 


Back of the Hand... 


...is what Massachusetts 
businessmen think they are 
getting from state govern- 
ment. 


The Massachusetts State Develop- 
ment and Industrial Commission, by 
state law, has to turn out a report 
every year on the competitive position 
of Massachusetts industries. Usually 
the report is pretty much routine; this 
year, though, it managed to stir up a 
hot political rumpus. 

What happened was this: The com- 
mission had called in Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, New York marketing and 
management consultant, to do the re- 
port. Blanchard started work in March, 
turned-the report in to the commission 
on Aug. 1. The commission did not 
seem anxious to give out any copies, 
but word got out that the report con- 
tained a lot of sharp criticism against 
the state administration and legislature 
(Democratic). According to the stories 
that circulated, the report charged the 
state government with a lack of under- 
standing of the state’s industry—if not 
downright hostility. 
¢The Phantom Report—Republican 
state senators were told that all the 
copies had been impounded by John 
J. Delmonte (Democrat), State Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industry. Del- 
monte refused to turn them over, and 
the senators threatened him with jail 
for contempt. New England business- 
men, meanwhile, already worried about 
the anemic state of business in their 
area, grew more and more curious as 
to what was really in this phantom re- 
port. For three months pressure for 
its release mounted and tempers frayed, 
but it stayed hidden. 

Then, last week, the commission 
finally broke down and handed a copy 
to the newspapers. Delmonte, at the 
same time, apologized to the legisla- 
ture for his part in the affair. 
¢ The Real Report—As it turned out, 
the report was not the vitriolic blast 
that everybody had imagined. But it 
did show plentv of evidence that busi- 
nessmen were dissatisfied with the state 
government and its handling of busi- 
ness measures. Blanchard had _inter- 
viewed 455 executives in making the 
report, and a high proportion of them 
believed that “the attitude of the state 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


HOW TO REDUCE INSURANCE COST 


Insurance authorities know that 
automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. Savings in annual 
miums after you install automatic 
sprinklers, often pay for the system 
in 4 to 8 years. GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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Oildraulic 
Elevators 
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4 stories gin 
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Save up to 25% on installed costs 
with the “elevator that’s pushed up.” 
No penthouse or heavy load-bearing 
shaftway structure needed. New 
Rota-Flow transmission system in- 
sures smooth, quiet operation. Au- 
tomatic floor leveling within %4 inch 
guaranteed. Car sizes, capacities and 
controls as required. Over 60,000 
Oildraulic elevators and lifts now in 
use .. . backed by Rotary’s coast-to- 
coast service organization. Write for 
Catalog 304. Rotary Lift Co., 1135 
Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


Passenger or Freight 
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government towards Massachusetts in- 
dustries shows a lack of understanding, 
interest, and support. In many cases it 
is felt that even hostility to industry 
exists.” 

Specifically, executives complained 
that the legislature coddled labor to 
get votes. And they accused it of pro- 
hibitively heavy taxation. Some busi- 
nesses are even being forced out of the 
state by these factors. One manufac- 
turer, operating in the South as well as 
in New England, put it this way: 
“Massachusetts is too expensive from a 
labor productivity point of view. The 
taxes are too heavy, and the whole 
general atmosphere can’t begin to com- 
pare with the pleasant, cooperative atti- 
tude we're getting in the South.” 

Massachusetts’ Governor Dever la- 
beled these comments as “anonymous 
gripes.” But Blanchard said that, justi- 
fied or not, they were significant. The 
men who made the comments, Blanch- 
ard pointed out, were the men who 
would decide whether or not their in- 
dustries were going to stay in Massa- 
chusetts. 
¢ Wide Survey—Though these political 
criticisms got most of the publicity, they 
cover only a few of the report’s 300 
pages. The rest of it is devoted to an 
industry-by-industry survey of the cost 
of doing business in Massachusetts as 
compared with other states. 

The survey shows that all Massa- 
chusetts business has been affected to 
a major extent by high taxes and labor 
costs and by the migration of industry 
and population to the West and South. 
Hardest hit is the textile industry. Here, 
the report says, “the situation is seri- 
ous.” Textiles make up the largest in- 
dustry in the state, but it’s declining 
fast. In 1920 textile employment in 
Massachusetts was 197,377. In 1947 
the figure had dropped almost to half 
of that—104,596—and a further decline 
since then was only partly made up by 
the defense boom. 

The report gave a number of reasons 

for this decline: (1) high cost of Massa- 
chusetts labor, (2) unsatisfactory labor 
relations, (3) unfriendly attitude of state 
government toward business, (4) high 
taxes, and (5) high power and fuel 
costs. To remedy these problems, 
Blanchard suggested that industry, la- 
bor, and the state authorities get to- 
gether, try to promote a more coopera- 
tive atmosphere. 
e Action—These ills of Massachusetts 
industry are a Number 1 topic across 
the state, and two big organizations— 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
and Massachusetts Federation of Tax- 
payers Associations—have already taken 
up the cry for action. They’re pushing 
for wide publication of the Blanchard 
report. And—they want to see some 
legislation that'll remedy what the re- 
port has diagnosed. 
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SAVE ON 
TOOLING UP 
FOR THESE JOBS 


You can save time—and money—on munitions jobs by following 
the standardized procedures worked out months ago by National 
Acme engineers. 


All the necessary preliminary steps for automatic production 
have been thought out—and proved out—in advance. We can 
give you the standardized tooling recommendations, the times, 
the tolerances and the engineering and production methods for 
almost any standard rearmament part you’re planning to make. 


With this ready-made experience, your present Acme-Gridley 
Bar Automatics are ready to swing into action at once—profitably. 
No need for educational orders, trial setups or experimental tool- 
ing. Just tell a National Acme engineer what you need. He’ll 
recommend the rest, including the latest developments to give 
you top performance from your present Acme-Gridley Multiple 
Spindle Bar Automatics. 





ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCK- 
ING AUTOMATICS built in 1, 4, 
6 and 8 spindle styles, maintain 
accuracy at the highest spindle 
speeds and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 


THE NATIONAL ACME 
COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET * CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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Who Are Tomorrow s Customers? 


For the man with something to sell 
in the U.S. today, the more people 
there are the merrier he can be. 

That might not be true everywhere 
—in India, for example. But so far this 
country has kept up with a huge de- 
fense program and has still done a job 
of supplying its own people (some 
companies, looking back on the 1951 
sales record, might say it has done too 
good a job). A bigger population seems 
to be just what the doctor ordered. 

e Up 14.5%—-A bigger population is 
certainly what we have. The 1950 
census count tallied 150.7-million, 
14.5% higher than the 1940 count. 
The rise promises to hold up pretty 
well, too. The projection of 168.9- 
million people by 1960 (chart, above) 
is the Census Bureau’s estimate for a 
medium-rapid increase. Its higher pro- 
jection of close to 180-million may 
prove nearer right. We are already run- 
ning a million ahead of the medium 
schedule for 1951. 

¢ Not All Customers—The total popu- 
lation line, however, tells a marketing 
man only part of the story. It’s true 
that a lot of his chickens have already 
hatched. But he would do well to 
look at them closely before he counts 
them; the birds aren’t all alike. 

One basic difference is the shifting 
alignment of the age groups. 

The charts on the opposite page 
make three points apparent: 

e The current crop of the very 
young is a big one. 
e There’s a hollow in the late-teen- 
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age group where there used to be a 
peak. ; 
e There are considerably more 
people over 65 now than there were 
10 years ago. 

¢ Middle Group Trailing—If you back 
off from the age pattern for a better 
view, one fact strikes you. The fastest- 
growing groups are the ones at either 
end of the age line. The broad middle 
band is increasing less rapidly. The 
move is a slow one, but long-term it is 
important. 

In 1940 25% of the U.S. popula- 
tion were under 15 years old; in 1950 
that young group had grown to 27.1%; 
by 1960 it should be around 27.5%. 
The 65-plus group in 1940 were only 
6.9% of the total; in 1950 they were 
8.2%; in another 10 years they should 
be about 9.2%. The middle group has 
shrunk correspondingly: from 68.1% 
in 1940 to 64.7% in 1950, to 63.4% 
in 1960. 

What's happening, in short, is that 
the people who produce the goods and 
earn the best incomes are trailing the 
people who are mostly too young or too 
old to be anything but consumers. 
That puts an extra strain on the mid- 
dle group. 

e Effect on Market—This leads to two 
possibilities, marketwise. 

If the emergency keeps up—and 
many people think that is an academic 
question—there will be an_ increasing 
squeeze on manpower. In this case, the 
crucial demand in the next few years 
may well be for more and better ma- 


chinery and plant to step up production. 

Even after the defense program 
reaches the peak, the population 
growth will be a factor in preventing 
any long-term economic debacle. Peo- 
ple create the market, and in time the 
added population will soak up almost 
any amount of new productive capac- 
ity. 

“But it’s when you break down the 
population into smaller age groups that 
the marketing problems—and _possibili- 
ties—of the new age patterns become 
sharply defined. The problem is im- 
portant enough that J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., big advertising agency, is bring- 
ing out a volume, Population and Its 
Distribution, to sum up the census’ im- 
portant findings for business. 
¢ Bumper Crop—To begin at the be- 
ginning, take the babies. The under- 
five market showed the biggest gain of 
any age group during the 40’s. There 
were 16.3-million of them at census 
time, nearly 55% more than there were 
in 1940. There were 23% more young- 
sters in the five-to-ten-year group than 
there were a decade ago. 

There’s no mystery about where they 
came from. War and prosperity are 
both powerful baby promoters. 

People couldn’t afford to get married 
in the depression years; in 1932 there 
were less than a million marriages, for 
the first time since before World War 
I. In 1933 the birth rate hits its low. 
Then as the depression wore off the 
marriage rate crept up slowly. In 1940 
it took a big jump—and the baby boom 
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~ From 20 on, the number of people dropped in each successive age group. 
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Another Automatic Achievement 


CLEVELAND 





tapping machines 
3-Way Positioning 
Speeds Up 
Precision Tapping 
of Bulky Pieces 


On the new Type ER Cleveland Tapper an operator can center 
any hole directly under the spindle. ..in a work area up to 
40” long by 24” wide . . . permitting precision tapping of a num- 
ber of holes on one or more levels where the use of multiple 
tapping heads is impractical. 

THE CLEVELAND COMPOUND TABLE MOVES FREELY 
IN THREE DIMENSIONS .. . the up and down movement is 
motor driven. It moves 18” from a minimum table height of 
38” to a maximum of 56”. The lateral and forward and back 
movement is manual! on ball bearing race ways . . . lateral move- 
ment 40”. . . 20” to either side of the center line of the spindle 
... forward and back movement 24”... 13” forward and 11” 
back of the center line of the spindle. 

Another product of the versatility of Cleveland engineers, this 
new Cleveland Type ER Tapper has all the unique and exclusive 
features of the standard Type E Cleveland Tapper. It utilizes 
hardened tool-steel lead screws and bronze lead screw nuts to 
insure maximum precision in high speed tapping. It may be 
operated manually or with automatic cycling with limit switches 
for blind hole tapping. 

Cleveland engineers can build a tapping machine to meet your 


28 x 42 WORK TABLE 


@ LATERAL MOVEMENT 40° 
® FORWARD AND BACK 24° 


UP AND DOWN Motor Driven 16 


MOVES ON BALL-BEARING RACEWAYS 


SEND FOR BLUEPRINT 
showing front and side 
views with dimensions 
of Type ER Compound 
Table. 


requirements. Write today for full information. 


Mr. Lead Screw says... Write for your copy 
of the Cleveland Production Tapping Guide and 


a copy of Catalog BW-34. 


THE CLEVELAND TAPPING MACHINE CO 
A Subsidiary of AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS, INC 
CANTON 6, OHIO 


5 Sieedcied compienor co rere upteeam 
1 Presnet tocehom ot weve 
2 Sehedoed tones dete ot ure 


Stop LOST TIME with 
PRODUC-TROL’S 


TODAY LINE 


Don’t repeat yesterday’s time-wasting errors. 


Put more hours into the working day by taking 

up the slack of wasted production with Produc- 

Trol. Maintain the flow of parts and mater- 

ials . .. keep tool production on schedule .. . 

insure the best use of machine- and man-hours 
. insure orders completed on time. 


HOW? It’s easier than you think. Peg every 
order on Produc-Trol . . . and the TODAY 
LINE, advancing day by day, will automatic- 
ally show you which orders are on schedule... 
which orders are falling behind and crying for 
attention. It only takes a few seconds a day to 
get the facts on hundreds of orders. 

Control ALL your orders with Produc-Trol... 
Purchase Orders, Engineering Orders, Tooling 
Orders, Manufacturing Orders . . . just as in 


4 WASSELL EXCLUSIVES 


10,000 U.S. plants that are famous for their 
on-time deliveries and profitable operations. 
Know where you stand every day on Parts and 
Materials Available for Assembly. 

Write today for our eight-page brochure — 
“How to Improve Your Order Control.” We 
want you to have it with our compliments. 

l Wassell Organization, Inc. | 
| Westport 3, Conn. 1 
| Without obligation, send me brochure | 
| “How to Improve Your Order Control” | 


POSITION 4 
Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead 


PRODUC-TROL ROTOR-FILE 
INSTALVELOPE SIGNALOK 





of the war and postwar years was on the 
way. It reached its peak in 1947, when 
3.7-million babies were born. 

¢ Baby Carriage Trade—A population 
of 29.5-million youngsters under 10 
hasn’t much income at its disposal. But 
it’s a wonderful inducement to spend 
money. 

Sales figures usually don’t break down 
precisely enough to show just how much 
the baby boom has contributed to the 
economy. But the Census of Business 
gives one clue. Children’s and infants’ 
wear stores jumped from 3,917 in 1939 
to 6,730 in 1948; their sales rose from 
$49.8-million to $231.6-million, the sec- 
ond-biggest percentage gain in the ap- 
parel group (men’s and boys’ furnish- 
ings was the first). 

Retailers testify to the strength of 
this market. Some say that their chil- 
dren’s departments have held up this 
year even when other lines were slack. 

The toy trade estimates that toy ship- 
ments jumped from around $100- 
million in 1939 to three times that in 
1947. Baby foods are another indicator. 
A leading manufacturer of these prod- 
ucts reports that this industry’s volume 
in 1950 was six times that of 1940. 

Population wasn’t the only factor, of 

course. Higher incomes, rising stand- 
ards of living undoubtedly accounted 
for the increase, too. 
e Never Underestimate . . .—There is 
plenty of other evidence of the power 
of the small fry. The announcement 
last week of additional steel allocations 
for new schools could be called a chil- 
dren’s victory over the cold war. Chil- 
dren put insistent pressure under the 
demand for housing. They are a big 
factor in another major trend under- 
scored by the 1950 census: the exodus 
from the citv to the suburbs. 

Parents’ Magazine estimates that 
$35-billion will be spent on children 
under 18 this vear. Since all this money 
comes out of Mom’s and Dad’s pocket, 
this qutlay may pinch elsewhere. Some 
retailers blame it for the lag in other 
soft goods or even in household ap- 
pliances and cars. 
¢ More Piggy Banks—Actually, the 
compulsion to spend for children has 
an opposite number: the compulsion 
to save. The baby crop maybe explains 
some of the present-day family’s pen- 
chant for socking its reserves away, 
which has so frustrated retailers this 
year. 

*¢ $64 Question—An all-important ques- 
tion is this: How long will the big 
baby crop keep up? 

Population experts are a cautious lot, 
with good reason. They have been 
fooled on this question before. Every- 
one expected that once the postwar 
rush was over the long-term downtrend 
in the birth rate would show up again. 
It did drop slightly in the last couple 
of years of the 40’s. Then Korea gave 
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Where 
ahd this car 
come trom? 


Most of us think that new cars come 
from big auto-making cities. 


But the fact is, new automobiles are 
assembled in these cities—but their hun- 
dreds of parts come from every state in 
the union! 

Bringing in these parts involves plenty 
of expert timing. A few missing pieces 











can slow up production seriously. A few 
missing doorhandles can stop an assembly 
line! 


But the auto makers never let that line 
stop. They keep their cars rolling by using 
the speed of planes. They bring in needed 
parts by Air Express! 

Today, with increased production for 
defense, Air Express speed helps keep the 
tanks and planes rolling, too. Whatever 
your business, here are the unique ad- 
vantages you can enjoy with regular use 
of Air Express: 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 


IT’S MORE CONVENIENT —One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


“OA LOWES 


GETS THERE FIRST 





ENGINEERS: We will be pleased to send 
you engineering data on “Perfect” Oi} 
Seals on receipt of your written request. 


SIPVIS 


Mechanical Leather Products 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and 
other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions. 





SIRVENE 


The Scientific Compounded Elastomer 
Custom-engineered and custom- 
built for critical service in aircraft, 
automotive and other mechanisms. 


se any measure of superiority ... performance, de- 
pendability, engineering, design, availability ...and 
you'll find C/R “Perfect” Oil Seals the pick of the lot. 
For better than thirty years, C/R engineers have 
pioneered to find the perfect answer to oil and grease 
retention. Today, in addition to many specially de- 
signed seals to meet new and different problems, C/R 
offers you 16 standard types and 1800 sizes. 

When you specify C/R Oil Seals you know you are 
getting the world’s finest sealing device. 


PROOF 7 The records show: C/R Oil Seals are 


standard equipment on more makes of motor vehicles, 
farm implements, road machinery and industrial ma- 
chines than any similar device! 


Chicago Rawhide engineering service is always available for 
the solution of your particular sealing problems. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenve OIL SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 
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it new impetus; latest figures available 
indicate that this year will be only 
slightly below 1947’s peak and quite 
conceivably could top it. 

So the answer to this question is a 
hedge. Prosperity and security encour- 
age families. On the other hand, the 
small family has gained acceptance. 
The U.S. average now is 3.4 members 
against 3.7 in 1940. 

The trend to urbanization tends to 
make small households, too. ‘The census 
reported nearly 64% of the total popu- 
lation was urban in 1950. And it’s the 
rural areas that produce the big fam- 
ilies. Still, the big gain in urbanization 
was in the suburbs rather than in the 
cities proper; that should somewhat 
offset the effects of the urbanization. 
¢ Teen-Age Drop—Finally, whether the 
deluge of new babies continues depends 
partly on what’s happening to today’s 
teen-agers. And that brings up the sec- 
ond important chapter in the age story. 

The teen-agers. and people in the 
early 20’s are the only age groups re- 
corded by the census that lost numeri- 
cally between 1940 and 1950. There 
was a drop of 3.3% in the 10- to 14- 
year bracket; a 13% drop in the 15 to 
19 bracket; 2.3% in the 20-24 bracket. 
This hollow generation is the depression 
birth slump, grown some 18 years older. 
¢ Reflects in Business—There’s no ques- 
tion that we're feeling it right now. 
The armed services view it as one of 
their chief worries. Employment agen- 
cies feel it acutely when they look 
around for beginners in clerical and 
stenographic jobs. Colleges feel it in 
a dip in attendance (BW —Apr.7’51, 
p52) 

Business is chary of spelling out its 
disappointments. But one field that 
blames some of its troubles on the 
hollow generation is the movies. Au- 
dience Research, Inc., finds that in 
frequency of attendance the teen-agers 
take the cake. It builds up to a peak 
at about 18 and 19—when the courting 
season starts. After that, the young 
people get married; soon they have to 
stay home and baby-sit. So anything 
that cuts down that age group hurts 
the box office. 

New the loss of 14-million young 
people may not be so calamitous in 
itself. | Incomewise they count for 
very little. Nevertheless, as a market 
they count for something—even though 
they don’t carn all the money they 
spend. The magazine Seventeen esti- 
mates that teen-age girls buy $33-mil- 
lion of family food a week; that the 
total teen-age-girl market represents 
$3.7-billion of buying dollars a year. 
¢ Fewer Families, Fewer Sales—But 
where the teen-age “depression” of to- 
day may make a serious dent is in its 
effects on the economy in the next few 
years. The marriage age has come down; 
the median age for women is about 20 
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“DELIVERS” DICTATION RIGHT TO 
PERFECTED, PROVED AND PATENTED BY 





Believe it or not, that’s a dictating instrument the man above 
is using —the sensational new Epison TELE VoIcEwrRITER! 
Here’s a design for you—like the telephone you've used for 
years—that invites use. You simply phone your written work, 
without delay or effort, directly to the recorder at the secre- 
tary’s desk. You enjoy free-line service with Edison-engineered 
circuits scientifically matched to your work-load demand. 
Work flows out, productivity is boosted, for staffs large or 
small. Televoice cuts instrument dictation costs as much as 
6624%! Rent it or buy it—but try it! See what wonders it 


can work for you—now! 


Edison leleVoicewriter 


The lenin S yam 


EDISON, 94 Lakeside Ave., W. Qrenes, N. ni 
Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS 





CITY | | 





GET THE WHOLE STORY — NOW! 
Send for this new descriptive 
booklet. Or, to arrange a demon- 
stration, cali ‘‘EDIPHONE’’ in 
your city. In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
1, Ontario. 


INCORPORATED 





bDO you 





NEED 
SKILLED 


WORKERS 
O 


The traditional use of skilled 
workers on a given operation 
does not necessarily mean that 
they are essential. 


A perfect example of this is the 
manufacture of automobile radi- 
ators which was always handled 
by skilled workers until MHS 
engineers proved that neither 
skill nor training were necessary. 


Every operation in the produc- 
tion cycle was broken down into 
its simple essentials — so simple 
anyone could perform them. 
These elements were then inte- 
grated with specially engineered 
production and materials han- 
dling equipment into a smooth 
running system. Product quality 
improved, output increased and 
costs went down. 


There may be similar opportu- 
nities in your present operations. 
You can find out by letting MHS 
engineers study the problem. No 
obligation on your part. 


Mechanical 


Handling 
Co , fre. 


OS ee ee —< —_ a ‘am ee we oN 
4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICR: 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, ltd 
ee 
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now. So it’s to be expected that to- 
day’s dearth of older teensters will cur- 
tail the formation of new families in 
the next few years. And new families 
are a fine thing for the man who has 
something to sell the consumer. 

The bnghtest spot in the teen-age 

picture is that the shortage will be 
temporary. By 1960, when children of 
the +0’s are grown up, the teen-age pit 
will be snowed under. By then, we 
should be in for a repeat pattern of the 
40's: many new families and a new 
population spurt. Also, if the much- 
talked-of post defense recession shows 
up in the next few years, the fact that 
there are fewer young people might 
prove a It would mean fewer 
new people coming into the labor force, 
a smaller idle labor pool. 
¢ Temporary Dent—Once you get be- 
vond the younger groups, the popula- 
tion line of 1950 follows the same gen- 
eral line as 1940, except that for each 
age bracket there are more people. 
e More Grandpas—The growth of the 
65-plus group is worth a story in itself. 
Next to the youngest, they showed the 
biggest percentage gain over 1940, more 
than a third. For the very oldest—75 
and more—the gain was 45.2%. 

As this group grows, industry may 
have to revise its thinking on such lines 
as retirement age, pensions, and the 
like. But the problem here is this: 
What kind of market do they represent? 
¢ Potential Market—Obviously it’s a 
low-income market; they account for 
less than 10% of the nation’s money 
income. But Dr. Vergil Reed, vice- 
president and associate research director 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., suggests 
several reasons why they are worth 
watching—besides their numbers. 

They have more money than they 
used to—thanks to social security, pen- 
sions, and the like. A recent New York 
Times study reported some 4-million 
are drawing old age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. 

A department store economist SaVS 
that today the oldsters aren’t yet im- 
portant saleswise; they account for per- 
haps 3% of sales. But for long-term 
planning they will be. 
¢ Housing—One field in which the 
older people will count developed only 
last week. Herman Stichman, commis- 
sioner of the New York State Division 
of Housing, announced that from now 
on any state-aided public housing proj- 
ects must set aside about 5% of their 
apartments for the aging. And these 
units will have gimmicks especially de- 
signed for older people—nonskid bath- 
room floors, tubs with handles, low 
shelves and cabinets. 

Finally, more security means less 
compulsion to stay on the labor force. 
This could build into a leisure group of 
some dimensions, and some means to 
spend on their leisure. 


boon. 


\, BUSINESS 
STANDARD STOCK FORMS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS 
CHECK BILLS OF LADING 1 
LIST INVOICE SETS 2 

PURCHASE ORDER SETS (1 
AND 


ee ae ee 


SALES ORDER SETS [1] 
WRITE 
REQUISITION FORM (j 
CORRESPONDENCE SETS 7) 
SAMPLES 
AND NEW! VISITOR PASSES [) 
FOR MANUFACTURING 
IMPRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, ETC. 
10 DAY SHIPMENT - LOW PRICES 
216 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Plants: New York City 


RECEIVING REPORT [) 
FOR 
W-2 TAX FORMS (7) 
PRICES PLANTS 
ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO., INC. 
Newark, N, J., Belleville, N. J. 








That's no bull... 
Aeroquip Hose Lines 
are used for extra 
strength and flexibility.” 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS e HYDRAULISCOPE 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH. 
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Battle of the Orangemen 


Citrus industry is up in arms because Sunkist is price 
cutting to introduce its new concentrate. Trade association 
says that Sunkist has broken down the whole price structure. 


There’s magic in a famous old trade 
name. But it takes more than that, 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
found out, to crack the market with a 
new product. 

A few months ago the exchange was 
sure that it could command a premium 
price for its new Sunkist orange 
concentrate (BW-—Jul.21°51,p100). It 
banked on the fame of the Sunkist 
name. But so far things haven’t worked 
out the way they were supposed to. In- 
stead of getting a premium price, Sun- 
kist has broken the whole price struc- 
ture of the industry. 

e Price Cut—When Sunkist concen- 
trate was selling at the general price 
level of about 21¢ a can back in the 
fall, the Sunkist share of the orange 
concentrate market was a bare 0.7%. 
At that rate it would have taken years 
for the exchange to unload its orange 
pack, reportedly about 1-million cases. 

So during the first week in October, 
the exchange tried a new short-run 
strategy. It broke the retail price down 
to about 17¢ a can. In some areas, ac- 
cording to the trade, the price dropped 
to 15¢. 
¢ Reverse Strategy—The move was ef- 
fective in one way’ It moved Sunkist 
inventory—188,000 cases of it—in about 
seven weeks’ time. For the week ending 
Noy. 10, savs Sunkist, its sales shot 
up to 154% of the over-all sales of 
the industry. Last week, as planned, 
Sunkist upped its -prices once again. 
But not to the old level. Its new retail 
price: about 19¢. 

The exchange didn’t hold on to its 
154% chunk of the inarket. Nor did 
it expect to—if only because it hasn’t 
enough of a pack to keep that pace 
up for long. But it does feel that this 
strategy helped Sunkist get a toehold 
on retailers’ shelves. 
¢ Who Got Hurt?—The question in 
the trade, however, is whether Sunkist 
didn’t have to pay too high a price for 
its gambit. 

For one thing, Sunkist’s move forced 
the whole price level of the industry 
down prematurely. It followed Sunkist 
down to about 17¢, after some hesita- 
tion; now it’s up to 19¢, too. One 
view in the trade is that sooner or later 
the price level would have fallen of its 
own volition to about the present level. 
The industry looked for lower prices 
with the new pack, now about ready 
to come in. What Sunkist did, accord- 
ing to this view, was to pull prices 
down about a month ahead of time. 
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By lowering the price level sooner 
than need be, Sunkist probably got 
hurt more than the other companies. 
Reason: It is—admittedly—the high-cost 
producer. Florida packers can still make 
a profit on 19¢ juice. But at that price 
California packers and growers both are 
losing money. They figure the price has 
to be 23¢ a can to cover their costs. 

As a result, the exchange’s move has 
sparked a revolt among some of Cali- 
fornia’s growers. The main ones affected 
are the Valencia growers, about 42% 
of whose crop goes into the concentrate. 
¢ The Opposition—he California Cit- 
rus Producers Assn., a growers’ trade or- 
ganization, blasted the exchange for its 
price cutting and for its general mer- 
chandising policies. Its secretary, H. B. 
Blatz, complained that price cuts like 
Sunkist’s could be made only at the 
expense of the grower and of the ad- 
vertising appropriations. Further, he 
thought it showed the consumer that 
“such long and well established names 
as Sunkist actually have no plus value 
over cut-price unbranded juices of in- 
ferior quality.” 

The association critics would have 
preferred the exchange to borrow a 
trick from other packers and employ the 
free introductory offer device to get a 
product started rather than price cut- 
ting. Their attitude in general was that 
just about anything is preferable to 
price cutting. 
¢ The Challenge-~That’s a word that 
growers, no matter where they are, hate. 
On the other side of the country the 
Florida growers are also doing what they 
can to stabilize the market and end 
price cutting. 

Enough of them have now teamed up 
with Minute Maid to get that com- 
pany’s “Grower Participation Plan’ off 
the ground (BW—Oct.6’51,p146). 

This is Minute Maid’s answer to the 
deal cooked up by Snow Crop and the 
Florida Citrus Exchange (BW —Oct.6 
’51,p146). Under this deal Snow Crop 
sold its productive facilities to the Flor- 
ida growers, in turn handles the mar- 
keting side. Minute Maid’s plan is 
intended on the one hand to guarantee 
its sources of fruit (it will need about 
74-million boxes of oranges next year) 
and at the same time keep prices or- 
derly. The basic idea of the plan: Min- 
ute Maid pays the growers enough to 
cover the cost of production, then later 
divvies up its pretax profits on a 50-50 
basis. 


This weekend Minute Maid an- 





Doubles Your 
Opportunity For 
More Yield Anytime 


When your cold rolled strip 
steel delivers more feet per 
lb., more finished parts per 
ton, you gain a head start 
on controlled supply. That’s 
exactly what CMP Thin- 
steel, in all grades, has been 
providing for many years. 
You see, oversize variation, 
bothersome source of footage 
loss in ordinary flat-rolled 
steel, is kept to the minimum 
by CMP’s precision rolling 
processes. So, you can count 
on Thinsteel, anytime, free 
or controlled supply, to in- 
crease yield—give you im- 
proved production and better 
end-product quality. Of 
course, today, Thinsteel pro- 
duction is directed first to 
defense needs, but whether 
for defense or regular civil- 
ian end-use manufacture it 
is a helpful answer in 
stretching steel supply. 


CMP 
THINSTEEL 


feaot Mace 


the Cold Metco Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Louis © Detroit ¢ Cleveland 
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American Business Leaders use WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Words Wor 


What people say about you, about your 
company and your product, is of vital 
importanc¢ e to your bus ness success. 

A tavorable word works wonders. It 
of your 


" 


influences others to tl nK well 
business and to patronize it 

A derogatory word also has power — 
in reverse. It tends to spread doubt and 
distrust, and to hurt your business. 


Favorable Words are Essential 

If people possess the full facts of your 
product’s advantages, they can speak 
favorably with authority and confidence. 
Without the facts, people are apt to dis- 
tort the truth and pass on untrustworthy 
information. 

Therefore it is imperativ e to give them 
the full facts of each major and minor 
selling feature if you want them to speak 
favorably. 

The one sure way to accomplish this 
is through the medium of printed selling 
literature: booklets, brochures, broad- 
sides, folders, catalogs. Attractive print- 
ed pieces permit full documentation and 
description, detailed illustration and ex- 
planation. They enable your prospects 
and customers to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with your sales story. 
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to improve profits and human relations 


k Wonders 


Your Ally— a Good Printer 

Once you see the need for printed 
selling literature in your business, call 
in a good printer. Call him in defore you 
set pencil to paper. Think of him as your 
colleague. Then you will benefit the 
most from his skill and experience every 
step of the way. You will save the most 
in time, effort and dollars. 

Your printer is very likely to use 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers on 
your job. There is good reason for this: 
he knows and trusts Warren paper. He 
can be sure that your selling literature 
will be uniform, well-printed, suited to 
its task of building business for you. 
S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
REG. U.S. PAT. Orr 


‘Wa rrenis 


STAN DARD 


Lrinting Fapers 








nounced that it had enlisted the in- 
terest of enough growers to go ahead 
with the scheme. 

e Lemon Aid—Sunkist, meanwhile, is 
starting a winter advertising campaign 
with its lemon concentrate, which is 
more profitable than the orange. It 
hopes to make the lemon a year-round 
drink—and even to compete with car- 
bonated beverages. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Sunbeam Corp. won the first round 
in its second attack on opponents of 
fair trade. The U.S. District Court 
in San Francisco enjoined Payless Drug 
chain from selling—or inducing other 
retailers to sell—Sunbeam products at 
less than Sunbeam’s fair trade prices. 
In a case similar to its action against 
Macy’s (BW —Nov.10’51,p137), Sun 
beam is suing the chain for $825,000 
damages. 
* 


Co-op pains: After a three-year try, 
Rhode Island Co-Operative, Inc., shut- 
up the state’s first co-op department 
store in the outskirts of Providence 
and moved downtown. Bad location, 
poor choice of merchandise were 
blamed. Consumer Distribution Corp., 
which set up the co-op, bought back 
all the stock last week. Since moving 
five weeks ago, the co-op reports a 
profit. 
e 


Cosmetic and toilet preparations now 
have trade practice rules like other in- 
dustries. Federal Trade Commission 
O.K.’d them, to take effect Feb. 1. 
The rules prohibit price discrimination 
among buyers, say that misrepresenta- 
tion is unfair competition. Thev also 
cover the use of the word ‘“‘free’’; ex 
plain when demonstrators may be used 
to push sales. 
* 
Dieters got a price break on salt-free 
meats last week. Hilsom Corp., sales 
organization for Armour’s — specially 
processed low-sodium foods (BW— 
Jun.9°51,p22), cut prices on five pre- 
pared meat dishes an average 16%. <Ac- 
ceptance—hence distribution—has grown 
enough to warrant the cuts, Hilsom re- 
ports. 
* 


Advertising “millionaires’—those who 
spent at least $l-million on the six 
major media in some one year between 
1936 and 1950—total 122, Printer’s 
Ink reports. They account for 59% 
of all national advertising in these 
media. Procter & Gamble was No. 1 
spender for the 15 vears, General Mo- 
tors was No. 2, and General Foods took 
No. 3 spot. 
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PRINTING INDUSTRY 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


Reliance V*S is the result of nearly 50 He 
years’ experience in the engineering and om 
application of Adjustable-speed Drives SS 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


PLASTICS INDUSTRY 
v«S Drive provides an unlimited 
range of speeds from A-c. cif- 
cuits. In addition, V«S offers 
controlled acceleration and decel- 
eration; slow speed for jogging, 
inching of creeping; fast, smooth 
reversal at any point desired and phe 
other specialized functions to ef oi 

suit particular applications. Safe, 

simplified control saves man hours— 

reduces operator fatigue. Centralized 
operator's station for the control of one of 
more drive motors can be located at any 
convenient point. Write today for new V*S 
Drive Bulletin D-2311. 








CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Juse after the turn of the cen- 
tury, the lathe above made news 
with its adjustable-speed Reli- 
ance Armature-shifting Motor. 
Modern lathes (right) have 
built-in Reliance VxS Drives 
to provide control of all func- 
tions of spindle and speeds. 











METAL FABRICATING 
INDUSTRY 

















CYRUS EATON, 


of Otis & Co., faces... 7 


Three-Year Financial Battle Rages On 





Kaiser won a $3-million suit against Otis & Co. last 
summer. But Otis is still on its feet—kicking vigorously. 


rhe epic struggle between Henry J. 
Kaiser and financier Cyrus Eaton is far 
from over vet. Kaiser had forced Eaton 
out of business last July 10, when his 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. got a $3.1-million 
judgment from a New York federal 
court against Eaton’s Otis & Co. (BW 
Jul.7°51,p21). That compensated for 
the damages K-F claims it suffered 
when Otis & Co. broke off an under- 
writing contract back in 1948. But last 
weck Eaton won a round himself. 

\ referee in bankruptcy recom- 
mended to the Cleveland federal court 
that Otis & Co. be allowed to reor- 
ganize under Chapter 10 of the federal 
bankruptcy law That Eaton’s 
underwriting house, which has been 
thrown into deep financial difficulties 
bv K-F’s efforts to collect, may vet be 
able to stay in business. And Eaton and 
his associate William R. Daley, the 
principal Otis stockholders, may be 
able to keep from being held personally 
liable if Otis & Co pay the 
judgment. 

e A Chance—In August K-F had asked 
a Delaware court (Otis & Co. is a Dela- 
ware corporation) to appoint a receiver 
for Otis. In a separate suit, it had asked 
the state court to make Eaton and 


means 


cannot 
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Daley - personally responsible for the 
judgment, in case the corporation could 
not pay all of it. 

I'he referee, however, decided that 
there is a good chance an acceptable 
plan of reorganization can be worked 
out for Otis. He also felt that the 
Chapter 10 process would be preferable 
to having a Delaware receiver take over 
Otis assets in Delaware. In that case, 
other receivers would have to be ap- 
pointed in every other state where 
Otis has done business. But under a 
Chapter 10 reorganization, a_ trustee 
appointed by the Cleveland federal 
court would take over all Otis assets. 

All of this adds up to a new lease 
on life for Otis & Co. Recommenda- 
tions of, this kind are nearly always 
followed by the court. However, K-F 
will have a chance to file objections be- 
fore the court finally makes up its 
mind. 
¢ Stormy History—This is only the 
latest twist in the long, stormy career of 
Otis & Co., which was organized in 
1895 as Otis, Hough & Co. to engage 
in the iron and steel commission busi- 
ness. The firm got into stocks and 
bonds in 1899, when it bought the first 
New York Stock Exchange seat ever 


HENRY J. KAISER of K-F Corp. Hot issues between them are still unsettled, so . . . 


owned in Ohio. In 1912 the name 
became Otis & Co. 

That was four years before 
Eaton, already famous as a 
financicr, came into the firm. In 1925, 
with the reorganization of ‘Trumbull 
Steel Co., Eaton started a series of in- 
tricate steps that led to the formation 
of Republic Steel Corp. in 1930. The 
firm, onlv a few months after the 1929 
crash, successfully distributed $60-mil- 
lion of Republic Steel preferred. Next 
year the partnership became a corpora- 
tion. 
¢ Guiding Hands—Since then, Otis & 
Co. has successfully weathered several 
fair-sized storms. The company may 
owe this to the fact that there have 
been two verv shrewd hands at the 
wheel—Eaton and William Daley. 

Daley came into the company as a 
partner in 1928. Before that, though 
only a young man, he had been a full 
partner in a prominent Cleveland law 
firm. For a while he managed the un- 
derwriting department of Otis. Then, 
when it was incorporated in 1931, he 
became its president. 

Eaton started his financial career 
early. At the age of 24 he had gained 
control of a small gas utility in Canada. 
He visited Cleveland in 1907, with an 
eve on the electric utility business, and 
there he met George T. Bishop. Bishop 
was at the head of an electric railway 


Cyrus 
utilities 
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concern; he knew a lot about finance 
and he taught Eaton the ropes. 

Later, when Eaton was casting about 
for an investment house position, he 
was turned down by several New York 
companies. So he went back to Cleve- 
land, and in 1915 Bishop steered him 
into Otis. By 1928 Eaton practically 
owned the company. 

And under the guidance of these two 
men, Otis & Co. has made the big 
time. Through the years companies 
originally financed by the company in- 
clude Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Fisher Body (now 
part of General Motors Corp.), Kansas 
City Power & Light Co., Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Co., and Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co. 
¢ Toil and Trouble—At the height of 
its career, in 1946 and 1947, Otis stood 
well up among the top investment 
houses. Then came the ill-starred K-F 
financing (BW—Feb.21’48,p85). Eaton 
claims that he had already been dis- 
turbed when Kaiser shifted valuable 
aluminum properties from K-F to an- 
other Kaiser company. He says he felt 
the aluminum holdings should have 
been retained by K-F to compensate for 
its money-losing auto operations. 

Nevertheless, Otis agreed to purchase 
900,000 shares of additional K-F stock 
at $11.50 each, for public distribution 
at a price of $13. This contract, though, 
was never fulfilled. The public, just 
wouldn’t buy the new stock at that 
price—despite the fact that on the day 
of offering K-F purchased 186,000 
shares of its already outstanding stock 
in an effort to hold the price up. (This 
was at Eaton’s suggestion, K-F claims.) 

Soon after the contract was signed, 
according to Eaton, Otis salesmen got 
an earful on the current status of K-F 
operations from K-F’s own dealers, 
when the salesmen tried to sell them 
some of the new shares. At this point, 
Eaton claims, he tried to back out, but 
Kaiser insisted on performance of the 
contract. But Eaton soon saw an out: 
a stockholder suit filed against K-F by 
James F. Masterson, former Otis legal 
advisor. Otis used this as a reason for 
breaking the contract—which he did on 
Feb. 9, 1948. 

Then the battle began. The National 
Assn. of Securities Dealers and the 
Securities & Exchange Commission— 
bodies that Eaton had never been 
backward about criticizing—went after 
him. And, on Feb. 13, K-F filed suit. 
¢ Deep Water—At the present time, 
Otis & Co. is suspended from NASD 
until mid-1954—which means no mem- 
bers can do business with the company. 
Otis hasn’t done any brokerage busi- 
ness on exchanges for years, sticking 
entirely to trading in unlisted securities 
and to underwriting. Its retail business 
had suffered heavily before the suspen- 
sion. Retail business came to an end in 
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How to reach your 
Truck and Car Fleets 


as with “Police-Type” Radio 


Contact your scattered trucks 
and cars just like a police 

chief contacts a squad car... 
instantly, by new 2-way radio. 
Speed up your whole operation. 
Save time, manpower, money. 
Read how... 


Do you operate field crews? 
Trucks, buses, or taxis? 
Pipe lines or power lines? 
Construction jobs? 

Lumber camps? 


If so, this new RCA 2-way radio can 
step up your operations in a dozen 
profitable ways. Puts a “phone’”’ in 
every truck or car. Keeps everything 
rolling. (For instance, one taxi opera- 
tor reports RCA radio boosted phone- 
order business 595 %.) 


No More Aimliess Driving 


Saves gas and oil, wear and tear. Radio 
directs field forces from job to job. 
Saves precious time in emergencies. Field 
crews cover area more efficiently. You 
need fewer trucks, fewer men. (A fish 
and game department reports 10 times 
better coverage of forests with RCA 
radio.) 


No More “Hunting For the Boss” 


When you’re driving in the field, you’re 
still in touch with office and with field 
men, too. You cut costly telephone 
bills. (One highway maintenance de- 
partment reports phone bill cut from 
$80 down to $40 a month.) 


RADIO CORPORATION, **~ 


of AMERICA 


jake 
& 


Easy to Instali— 
Operate—Maintain 


RCA helps you set up 2-way radio. In- 
cludes field survey (usually no charge), 
help with FCC permit, help with in- 
stallation. And RCA Service Company 
handles service on low-cost contract if 
desired. It’s that simple. 


Look Into 
“Police-Type” Radio Now 


RCA 2-way radio is same as used by 
police. Operates in all weather. Mobile 
unit is small, lightweight, rugged. Can 
install in auto, truck, or construction 
rig in 4 hours. Easily maintained, uses 
standard tubes. Central transmitter 
serves any number of mobile units. De- 
signed and backed up by RCA, world 
leader in radio. 


7et full story. For your FREE book- 
let, mail coupon today. 


Dept. 26X, RCA Engineering Products 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send my FREE copy of illustrated 
booklet on how RCA 2-Way radio helps me 
reach my truck and car fleets faster in my 
business checked below. 


0 General Industry (Utilities, Construction, 
Petroleum, Lumber, etc.) 

(0 Transportation (Truck, Bus, Taxi, etc.) 

0 Public Safety (Police, Fire, Ranger, etc.) 


Name. 





Title. 





Company. 














ae Multiplies, divides, adds and subtracts fully automatically. 


& Gives credit balance automatically. 


3 Prints all elements of calculations for permanent record. | 


& Gives ready identification of results. 





» Permits combined operations — without repeating entries. 


| 


ee Requires less than 20 minutes’ operator training period. 


a Has a separate multiplication keyboard. 


reasons 


& Multiplies by automatic short-cut method. 
& Divides automatically with printed record of dividend, divisor, quotient and remainder. 
€ Prints sub-totals and totals in red. 
» Requires only one key stroke to obtain sub-total or total. 
e Permits entry of two or three ciphers with only one key stroke. 
* Has both non-add key and clearing key electrified. 


@ Guards against mistakes by locking entire keyboard when incomplete key stroke is inadvertently made. 


olivetti 14” 
fully automatic 
printing calculator 


Olivetti Corporation of America ¢ 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
(over 250 sales and service points throughout the United States) 
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July, when the Cleveland federal court 
ordered Otis to tell its customers that 
it would be insolvent if the $3.1-milhon 
verdict sticks. 

All of its branch offices had been 
closed already. The plush 20th floor of 
Cleveland’s Terminal Building, which 
had been completely occupied by Otis, 
gave way to much smaller quarters. Per- 
sonnel in the main office shrank from 
between 75 and 100 down to 
e Not Under Yet—But Eaton 
fighting to continue Otis & Co 
arst place, he is appealing the $ 
million verdict. He says he’s confident 
that the verdict will be thrown out by 
the higher court. In any case, Eaton 
points “out, Otis & Co. ‘ 
nothing until the case is finalls 
The appeal is expected to 
higher court sometime in January 
even after that court rules, the 
could be appealed still higher. 

Even if the verdict finally goes 


against Otis, it might well be allowed 


to stav in business, through a Chapter 
10 reorganization, making a long-term 
arrangement to pay off the $3.1-million 
judgment. Otis & Co.’s capital was 
$2-million as of the last reported bal- 
ance sheet, Dec. 31, 1950. Of this, 
$1.5-million consists of securities fur 
nished by Eaton and Dalev, which were 
made subject to other creditors’ claims 
Reports are that Eaton and Daley have 
pulled out at least some of these securi- 
ties and replaced them with cash. 

SEC has a temporary injunction 
that keeps Otis & Co. from engaging 
in the securities business. But Eaton 
figures that after the current litigation 
is over, he may be able to get the in- 
junction set aside. He savs he wants to 
run Otis as an international banking or- 
ganization. Presumably, he wouldn’t 
have to do business in that field with 
members of NASD. 
¢ Counteroffensive—l'inally, Eaton has 
sued Henry J. Kaiser and his son 
Edgar in a Cincinnati federal court 
for transferring valuable aluminum 
properties from K-F to one of their 
other more closely held companies. This 
suit would no doubt be called off if 
Eaton got concessions from Kaiser on 
the verdict against Otis & Co. 

Many people who have watched the 
Faton-Kaiser battle for the past four 
vears are still wondering why Eaton 
broke his contract in the first place. 
After all, they point out, he could have 
taken a loss on the 900,000 shares and 
deducted it as a tax loss. By breaking 
the contract, thev say, he virtually 
signed Otis & Co.’s death warrant. — 

People who know Eaton well sav it 
was a matter of pride. They sav Eaton 
just couldn’t stand the feeling that he 
had been taken in by Henry Kaiser. 
Eaton had never come out on the 
bottom before, they point out, and he 
jast couldn’t accept it this time. 
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Horses 


and eggs — 


& 
2 


and your ‘prod uction 


A horse reaches his prime in 3 years. An egg’s life 
can be measured in weeks. But what is the life span 
of a machine tool’s efficiency? 

Machine tools are not as short-lived as eggs — but 
they can become obsolete long before a good horse 
goes to pasture. 

New machines of advanced design offer immediate 
gains in production, quality and profit, thereby mak- 
ing the continued use of inefficient machines pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

Now, more than ever, the most efficient machines 
and methods are needed. Jones & Lamson can help 


you get maximum results from your turning, 
threading and inspection operations. 

Get in touch with us now... and see for 
yourself! 


Jones & Lamson 


Machine Company 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S$. As 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Thread 
Grinders + Optical Comparators « Threading Dies 


MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMAN SINCE 1835 
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' Slashes 


Sereeee vooling cost 
“tack riveting . 


At North American Aviation “tack riveting” is a standard pro- 
duction procedure. Sheet metal parts are placed in a jig and 
temporarily “tacked” into position with hollow Cherry Rivets. 
The assembly is then removed from the jig and permanently 
fastened with solid rivets. 

Since one jig can handle more units by this procedure, assembly 
time is speeded up . . . tooling costs are slashed. Time and motion 
studies show Cherry Rivets do this tacking job better... faster... 
and for less money than conventional fasteners like nuts and bolts. 

Cherry Rivets are mechanical blind rivets installed by one man 
from one side of the work. They speed production... cut man 
hours... lower unit costs. A request on your company stationery 
will bring complete details by return mail. 


COMPANY — — 
‘REOMPANY « EST. 1816 — 


233 Winston St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











Sell to the City 


National City Transit de- 
cides that’s the only way to 
solve its cost problems in 
more than a dozen towns. 


Even with the best of management, 
urban transit lines no longer look good 
to private capital. 

That seems to be the reasoning be- 
hind recent moves by National City 
Lines, Inc., the country’s biggest pri- 
vate operator of city bus and trolley 
lines. In recent weeks it has proposed 
municipal ownership of transit facilities 
to authorities in more than a dozen of 
the 41 cities where its subsidiaries 
operate. 
eBird in the Hand—Not that NCL is 
going out of business. It proposes to 
sell the lines, take revenue bonds for 
its equity, and continue to operate 
the service under a management fee 
arrangement. In effect, then, it wants 
to substitute assured income from 
revenue bonds for its present uncertain 
earnings from stock ownership—and 
continue to receive management fees. 

It’s just as well that NCL will take 
the bonds, since it’s doubtful that the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee 
would O.K. the sale of such issues to 
the public. Last spring, as part of its 
war against inflation, Washington 
cracked down on the sale of municipal 
issues to finance purchase of privately 
owncd utilities (BW—May12’51,p122). 
e About-Face—What makes NCL’s 
new move doubly interesting is the fact 
that for years it has been successfully 
defying the trend toward municipal 
ownership of transit facilities (BW— 
Jul.20°46,p70). It has accomplished this 
by efficient management. A_ holding 
and management company, it has cen- 
tralized all executive and clerical func- 
tions of its subsidiaries in its Chicago 
headquarters. Only supervision of op- 
eration and maintenance is handled at 
the local level. 

With this arrangement, its earnings 
have been good, if not spectacular. 
¢ Sub for Higher Fares—Nevertheless, 
NCL must seé the handwriting on the 
wall. Increasing costs—wages, materials 
—plus declining traffic have forced it 
to seek higher fares in many cities. And 
it has been in: these cities that NCL 
has proposed—as an alternative to 
higher fares—the municipal owncrship- 
private management arrangement. 
¢ Bingham Formula—Basically, NCL’s 
plan is an adaptation of a suggestion 
made last July by Sidney H. Bingham, 
chairman of New York Citv’s Board 
of Transportation. The “Bingham for- 
mula” provides that: 

A city corporation be set up to own 
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transit lines. It would issue revenue 
bonds, amortized over perhaps 20 years, 
to purchase the lines from private own- 
ers. General control would be exer- 
cised through a board of directors 
representing the city and the bond- 
holders. The existing private manage- 
ment would be hired to operate the 
service for a fee. 
¢On the Credit Side—Such a plan 
would free transit systems of various in- 
come, property, franchise, and other 
taxes. And it could free the system 
from state regulation of fares or serv- 
ice. 
National City has not spelled out 
exactly how it would apply this formula. 
But it would probably insist that it 
name a majority of the directors. It 
would hold the bonds as an investment, 
manage the.lines for a fee. 
¢ Region Survey—Cities where NCL 
representatives are known to have 
broached the Bingham formula as an 
alternative to higher fares include: 
Stockton, Calif.; Elgin, Champaign- 
Urbana, Danville, Decatur, Joliet, and 
Quincy, IIl.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Jack- 
son and Saginaw, Mich.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Lincoln, Neb., where NCL has served 
notice of its intention to abandon serv- 
ice; Tulsa, Okla.; and Spokane, Wash. 
In all of these, local transit companies 
are wholly owned subsidiaries of NCL. 
In St. Louis, Bingham conferred with 
city officials early this month. Purpose 
of his visit was to explain his formula. 
But he was not acting as a representa- 


tive of NCL. 
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[@ INDUSTRIAL PLANT | 
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When a MINUS isa PLUS 


The Victorian mathematician who wrote 
“Alice in Wonderland” would feel right 
at home amidst some of today’s astonish- 
ing tax situations. Here, a $450,000 tax 
loss is advertised as one of the chief attrac- 
tions of a plant. The buyer would pre- 
sumably buy the company’s stock. 
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WHILE PARACELSUS AND HIS ALCHEMIST PALS 

NEVER GOT ANYWHERE WITH TRANSMU TATION OF 
BASER METALS, THEY AT LEAST DEMONSTRATEO 
THE NECESSITY OF A QUALITY PRESSURE -PLUG. 
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PRESSURE PLUG 
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SOCKET 
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SELLING 
YOUR 
BUSINESS? 
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We answer these questions 
for owners of established 
businesses. We are prepared 
to analyze your require- 
ments, advise the proper 
course of action and confi- 
dentially negotiate the sale 
on your behalf. Phone or 
write us for an interview. 








“Plover Band is 
the visibly better 
letterhead paper!” 


“The one sure way— 

direct comparison, proved that 
PLovER Bonp dogs more for our 
company name...adds to our 
letterhead a ce rtain dignity always 
missing before! And the test was 
easy: I simply asked our printer 
for letterhead proofs on our present 
»aper and on PLOVER Bonb. Side- 
» -side comparison did the rest. 
I had to admit that PLoveR Bonp 
is visibly better!” 


First in fine finishes! 

PLoveR Bonp’s exclusive Qualitex 
finish is unmatched in any other 
letterhead paper, for nothing but 
Qualitex looks like Qualitex! This 
exclusive finish is produced by 
Perma-Therm drying, one of many 
special techniques in the Perma- 
nizing Process, a better paper- 
making method developed and 
used only by Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 
The average company can switch from 
ordinary paper to visibly better PLoveR 
Bonp for only about 2c a day. When 
better impressions cost so little more, 
wouldn't it be wise to ask your printer 
about Permanized PLover Bonp? 


Rag Content + Tub Sized « Air Dried 


Plover Sond 


it's Permanized 





On-the-Record .. 


... facts in Jacobs Co.'s 
annual proxy statement show 
stockholders what happened 
in Merl Young deal. 


Stockholders of IF. L. Jacobs Co., 
Detroit auto parts maker, found the 
annual proxy statement unusually ab- 
sorbing last week. The statement, 
mailed in advance of the annual meet- 
ing Dec. 17, made a clean breast of 
the dealings of President Rex C. Jacobs 
with Merl Young, formerly of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 
¢ On the Record—The fact that Young 
had been on the Jacobs Co. payroll, 
and that he also had been involved with 
attempts by Jacobs Co. to get a loan 
from RFC, were brought out in the 
investigation of the RFC early this 
year. The probe also found that the 
company, through president Jacobs and 
treasurer James C. Windham, had 
in 1950 made three loans to Young for 
a total of $120,000. Now Jacobs Co. 
has put the whole thing on the record 
for its stockholders’ benefit. 

The proxy statement says that Young 
borrowed $120,000 from the company 
without the knowledge of its board 
of directors and that Rex Jacobs, 
Windham, and a third man each bor- 
rowed $30,000 of this from Young 
The money was used to finance a joint 
oil-and-gas venture. Jacobs and Wind- 
ham each held a 25% interest, but 
later sold part of their shares to Clare 
S. Jacobs, a company vice-president. 
The venture was a flop, and the loan 
was defaulted in September, 1950. 

Furthermore, according to the state- 
ment, the three officers told independ- 
ent auditors for the company, in writ- 
ing, that the loan payment was made 
for “a different purpose of a corporate 
nature.” The “full board of directors,” 
says the statement, didn’t leam the 
truth till early this yeer. 
¢ Repayment—Starting last January 
the three company officers started pay- 
ing off the loan. By the end of July 
the loan with accrued interest had been 
cut to $75,000. After this, Rex Jacobs 
paid off the loans in full. 

Jacobs denies, however, that he ever 
saw the misleading statement made to 
the auditors. Though Jacobs is still 
president, Windham has left the com- 
pany and has been succeeded as treas- 
urer by Clare Jacobs. 

The statement also brought out that 
during the fiscal year ending last July 
31, a brokerage agency whose stock 
was owned by Rex Jacobs, Windham, 
Young, and a Joseph Rosenbaum te- 
ceived about $5,900 in commission on 
insurance sold to F. L. Jacobs Co. The 


(5 ws decided. 
. against you 


BECAUSE YOU 

MAVE DESTROYED 
IMPORTANT 
RECORDS...1T COULD 
HAPPEN! 


STORAGE BOXES 


e Keep inactive records safe, 
clean, and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. Over 
90,000 firms are using LIBERTY 
BOXES. 25 stock sizes for 
every popular form. 


FREE BOOKLET! 
1 1. Tells you how long to keep 
bJ specific records. 


> 2. Shows the best procedures 
in record storage. 





BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Established 1918 
720 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 











DUPLISTICKERS 
are wonderful 
time savers 


FASTER THAN 
ADDRESSING 
ENVELOPES 


Modern Method 
of Addressing Multiple 
Mailings, Catalogs, Samples, Ete. 


DUPLISTICKERS speed-up addressing, cut 
costs, increase efficiency. Typists address 4 or 
more copies in one operation. 33 labels on per- 
forated, gummed, letter size sheets. 25 sheets 
(825 labels) 60c pkg., at stationery stores. 
White and 5 colors. Also available in special 
type for fluid duplicators. 


DUPLISTICKERS EUR EKA) 


are made only by 
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agency did practically no business with 
anyone else. Most of its capital and 
income, according to the statement, 
were paid to Merl Young “in the form 
of salaries, expenses, and advances.” 
The agency was dissolved last May. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Private security placements are still 
zooming. Involved in some recent deals: 
$300-million Union Carbide & Carbon 
100-year 33% notes . . . $7.5-million 
Motorola, Inc., 15-year 33% notes . . . 
$5-million Pennsylvania Power & Light 
$4.50 preferred . . . $5.4-million City 
of Hamilton, Ont., serial U.S. dollar 
debentures . . . $20-million Houston 
Lighting & Power 34% mortgage 
bonds . . . $25-million City Stores 20- 
vear 34% and 33% notes . . . $5-mil- 
lion 15-vear 33% Fruehauf Trailer 
debentures. 
e 


Federated Department Stores, Inc., will 
soon sell 150,000 shares of common 
stock to finance its recently announced 
expansion plans (BW—Nov.3’51,p122). 
Proceeds of such a sale, Wall Street 
thinks, should total over $10-million. 
* 
Commercial paper outstanding _ has 
reached a new 21-year high of $409- 
million, the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank reports. A 2}% rate is now 
needed to move prime four- to six- 
month paper. Open market notes of 
lesser known companies have to offer 


yields in 28% to 23% range. 


3 
West Virginia sold about $17.4-mil- 
lion of veterans’ bonus bonds the first 
dav it offered $37.5-million worth to 
the public (BW —Dec.1’51,p28). The 
bonds mature over a 20-vear period, 


cffer holders a 2.225% tax-exempt 


vield. The offering is part of a $67.5- 
million issue the Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Committee last spring labeled 
“inflationary” (BW—May 19’51,p128). 
s 
Pennsylvania R.R. has ordered $60- 
million of new equipment—180 diesel- 
electric road and switching locomotives, 
5,000 freight cars. Wall Street hears 
such purchases will be financed by con- 
ditional sales agreements negotiated 
with banks and life insurance com- 
panies. 
a 

Real estate holdings of the life com- 
panies exceeded $1.5-billion at the end 
of the third quarter, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. That's 
double the size of such investments 
five years ago. Commercial rental 
properties accounted for 49% of all 
realty holdings then, rental housing 
another 24%. 
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ge MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 

are seeking the best method 
of solving the retirement prob- 
lem. A real measure of financial 
security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achiev- 
ing this goal. The great varia- 


tion in earnings and working 


j conditions in companies and 


. trades create the need for differ- 


‘ ent approaches to the common 


WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 


CITY BANK FARMERS T 


Chartered 1822 


problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division 
has acquired a unique expe- 
rience in developing all types of 
pension systems for a great 
number of trades and businesses. 
This experience can be invalu- 
able in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of 
your company. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you any pension 
problem you may have, includ- 
ing pension costs. No obligation 


whatever. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 


The National City Bank of New York 


ana 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


Ask for our Pension Booklet BW 4. 


RUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 








Y HYSTER 
TRACTOR 
TOOLS are 
WORKING 
ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


FOR 22 YEARS Hyster has been man- 
ufacturing TOWING WINCHES and 
some 30 OTHER TRACTOR TOOLS 
for Caterpillar-built tractors. 

FOR 22 YEARS Caterpillar dealers 
ALL OVER THE WORLD — more 
than 400 — have been selling Hyster 
tractor tools. 

NOW well over 40,000 satisfied 
owners USE Hyster Tractor Tools. 

Any Caterpillar dealer can tell you 
about Hyster equipment 


Hystowoy ® 
Excavator - Cranes 


Logging Arches 
ond Sulkies @ 


Yarders and Donkeys 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Ore. 

1807 North Adams St., Peoria 1, Illinois 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TRACTOR WINCHES 


From the way the stock market has 
been acting lately, there seems a good 
chance now that it'll end 1951 in much 
better shape pricewise than many Wall 
Street bears had expected. 

However, it isn’t likely that the gov- 
ernment bond market will do that well. 
¢ Decline—Late November, for exam- 
ple, saw the long-term Treasuries sud- 
denly start to drift lower, then stage 
a fairly sharp price decline. Fortunately, 
this proved but a short-lived affair. 

Before it was over, however, some 
long-terms had been driven down to 
levels even lower than those reached last 
spring—when a burst of panicky selling 
followed the Federal Reserve Board’s 
decision to pull the pegs out from under 
the government market. What's more, 
since its conclusion, prices on many 
such issues have managed to stage only 
feeble rallies (compilation above). 
¢ All’s Well—That’s not to say that 
the government market lately has 
reached a “dangerous” point. It hasn’t. 
The recent price break, for example, 
doesn’t appear to have been touched 
off by any important, new, unfavorable 
changes in underlying bond market 
factors. Neither can it be said to have 





greatly surprised those whose business 


Government Bonds Drag Feet 


The November price break was nothing really serious, 
but rallies have been a lot slower than on the stock market. 
Main reason: lack of investor interest. 


it is to follow the Treasury market 
closely. Here’s why: 

Since last spring ready buyers of long- 
term Treasuries in quantity have been 
relatively few in number. Most insti- 
tutions, for instance, have shown scant 
interest in such issues. And that has 
been particularly true of the life insur- 
ance trade, the nation’s biggest reser- 
voir of investible funds. Instead of buy- 
ing governments, that group in recent 
months has been putting its supply of 
noncommitted long-term investment 
funds into the more attractively priced 
new corporate issues. 
¢ Lack of Interest—Thus, what has 
been occurring pricewise in the govern- 
ment market lately has been due more 
to a lack of investor interest in such 
issues than to a preponderance of sell- 
ing. 

This is fortunate, too. The market, 
obviously, has finally reached the point 
where it could prove very sensitive, 
should any large offerings suddenly be 
dumped into its lap for disposal. 

There is a chance, of course, that, 
as was the case earlier this year, some 
institutional holders of Treasuries 
might start selling these bonds in large 
volume, in order to secure funds to ac- 
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quire some of the higher-yielding cor- 
porate issues now flooding in. That, 
needless to say, could hurt. And it’s 
within the realm of possibility. Ru- 
mors indicate, in fact, that one large 
insurance company is currently consid- 


in the Treasury market hasn’t spread 
to the short-term issues. For these, 
there has been a good demand, par- 
ticularly from corporate buyers. And 
most of Wall Street’s government bond 
crowd expect that their recent firm price 
tone will continue in evidence for some 


RUBBER 
PARTS 


ering such action. 


Thus far, the recent price weakness weeks to come. 


TO RESIST 


TEMPERATURE 





How “Korean Market” Leadership Shifted 


— Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100)—— 
1950 Phase 1951 Phase Total 
Pre- 1950 1950 ‘Korean 
Korean Year- Year- Recent Market’ 
Stock Index Level end Gain end Level Gain Gain 
“War” stocks............ 137.9 169.8 23.1% 169 243.6 53.5% 76.6% 
Fertilizer... . . 260 337 29.2 337 458.6 75.8 
Tires, rubber goods. . 235 292 24.2 292 393.7 66.9 
1 
5 


Mining, smelting. ..... 82 108 30.9 108 133 3 
230 299 6 


193 230 18 


404. : 459 
166 192.7 
128 136 
339 359 
539 $49.3 


Bituminous coal... . 301 404. 3 
Copper «sve 137 166 
Lead, zinc : 89 128 
Air transport 250 339.4 
Rayon ‘ ; 406 539 


b 
i a a) 


Woolen goods. J 4 100 156 (i 156 133.! CHEMICALS 
Railroads.... ~o. 144.5 x 144.5 143 
Paper - 415 568 : 568 548 
Low-price commons 161.: 198 .: 208. : 
Metal fabricating 3 122 146 146 156 


eee sear anne 


Shipbuilding. . . abies 218 2 227 
Machinery 123 153 158.: 
Distillers 357 485 3 f 455 
Agricultural machinery 136.5 160.; i 173 
Ai aft manufacturing 137 179 : 172.3 
Leather . 156 J 194. 


Railroad equipment 81 d 99 
Capital goods stocks 150 182 
All industrials 159.5 7§ 75 192 
Ethical drugs 194 

Motion pictures 140.5 

Cotton goods .. 244 


COMPOSITE INDEX 149. 
Steel . 173 
Sugar 103 
Mail order, general chains. 209 


ABRASION 


Shipping . 391 
Glass containers 113 
Chemicals 191 


Department stores 228 
Building materials 140 135. 
Electrical equipment 126 126 
Proprietaries, cosmetics 134 135 
“Peace’’ stocks 165 164 
Office, business equipment 202 


STALWART-developed rubber com- 
pounds are available in mass pro- 
duced parts to meet your applica- 
tional requirements. 

Supplied in precision molded, ex- 
truded, die-cut and machine or 
hand-cut shapes, STALWART com- 
pounds retain their physical, chem- 
ical and dielectric properties regard- 
less of adverse conditions. 
STALWART rubber parts ¢an have 
varying degrees of durometer, ten- 
sile strength, and elongation to meet 
iran coesonciae 97 | individual, $.A.E. or A.S.T.M. speci- 

148 fications. 


Foods . 146 h § § 

Food chains . 236 241 5 : . 

5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 133 125 —6 ~ F J Write today for 16-page, multi- & 
Confectionery Pe 135 122 4 colored Catalog No. 51-SR-1. 
Tobacco ra 80.: -6.3 f : s00-SR 


Carpets, rugs vee 3 146 136 -—7 z : 
Gold mining (U.S)... M3 $4.7 23 OTALWART RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Soft drinks. . 130.3 106.5 —18.; 
12357 Northfield Rood + Bedford, Ohio 


-2o 
mw N 


139 
185 
199 
160 
119 


Auto parts, accessories 


an] a 


Natural gas 
Television, electronics 


id 
VnNnwun en 


an 


Consumer goods stocks 


“CON AO OMA 


Printing, publishing 


138 
106 
181 

74 
116 


High-grade commons 
Utilities 

Automobile 

Meta! containers 


ePenuVwe atwrw 
ae 


2 Nw = 


Shoes..... 


wo 


KANNW 


NB All gains figured on basis of ‘ Pre- Korean level’’. 
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Throwing money 


aWd 


ON YOUR oF] 
FLOORS 


Take a look at your 

floor maintenance 
costs. You may be throwing away 
good money unnecessarily. 


The cleaning and maintenance 
of floors, walls, stairways, ceilings 
and other areas can be costly and 
time consuming. Modern ‘‘Tor- 
nado” equipment can reduce man 
hours for these operations—put 
money back into the profit of 
your business. 


Tornado Floor 
Machines scrub, 
polish, buff, sham- 
poo, steelwool, 
pumice anc 

For aspha 

rubber tile, 

concrete, linoleum, 
marble,andcarpets. 

Bulletin 583. 


Tornado Vacuum 
Cleaners can be 
used on all type 
floors, walls and 
ceilings for re- 
moval of dirt, dust, 
scrubbing solu- 
tions, metal chips 
and liquids or any 
combination 
Standard and heavy 
duty types in regu- 
lar or noiseless 
models 
Bulletin 600. 


TorRNA 


*lOOR CLEANING ene 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Power Feud Slows Aluminum 


Unless Truman puts an end to agency tug-of-war over 
power for Kalispell project, mobilizers may have to abandon 
project and turn elsewhere to get quick production. 


Twice within 90 days, Secretary of 
Interior Oscar Chapman has stopped 
Defense Production Authority projects 
for aluminum expansion. He may get 
a chance soon to start a project of his 
own, unless Truman steps in to decide 
against him in an interagency feud. 

The central issue is power that will 
be generated in at the Reclamation Bu- 
reau’s Hungry Horse Dam, near Kali- 
spell, Mont. Mobilization agencies 
under Charles E. Wilson are more 
interested in getting quick aluminum 
production from this power than in 
who the producer should be. But old- 
line government agencies—Interior 
Dept. and Justice Dept.—are more inter- 
ested in who the producer will be than 
~quick production. 
¢ One and Only—Truman is the only 
man who can break the deadlock. Chap- 
man has no responsibility for expand 
ing aluminum to meet military needs. 
That job is Wilson’s. Wilson, in turn, 
assigned it to Manly Fleischmann, as 
head of DPA. Chapman stopped DPA 
once in the case of the Harvey Machine 
Co. when Harvey wanted to become 
an independent producer of aluminum, 
then he blocked the proposed partner- 
ship of Harvey with the Anaconda 
Copper Co. (BW—Nov.10°51,p20). 

Chapman’s big gun is his peacetime 
authority over contracts for power gen- 
erated by Reclamation Bureau projects. 
e Risky—The only big, unassigned 
block of public power in the U.S. is at 
the Hungry Horse project. Fleischmann 
probably has the authority to assign it 
for the duration of the mobilization pro- 
gram. But Chapman clearly would have 
the authority if DPA were demobilized. 

Anv deal Fleischmann made _ that 

Chapman disapproved might eventually 
leave an aluminum producer stuck at 
Kalispell without power for his potlines. 
Fleischmann figures no one will take 
such a risk. It means Chapman can 
block power for aluminum production 
at Kalispell, except to a producer he 
favors. 
e Switched Sides—F or three weeks back 
in August and September, Chapman 
favored Harvey. Then he reversed him- 
self, on the basis of stories about Har- 
vey’s troubles with a Navy contract in 
World War II. 

DPA then investigated Harvey and 
cleared him, but insisted he get some 


outside financial help. DPA worked 
out the rough outlines of the partner- 
ship between Harvey and Anaconda. 
But almost on the hour that Fleisch- 
mann was going to announce its ap- 
proval of the Anaconda-Harvey partner- 
ship, Chapman sent word by letter that 
he would not allow the partners to in- 
herit power contracts made previously 
to Harvev alcne. 

Chapman's reason for refusing the 
transfer was that he didn’t think the 
Anaconda-Harvey partnership — would 
promote competition as called for in 
acts of Congress where natural resources 
are involved. 

After writing this letter, Chapman 
left Washington for a trip through 
western states and to Hawaii. He'll be 
gone a month. 
¢ Wary Ally—Chapman has an ally— 
but a cautious one—in the Justice Dept. 
Justice officials insist thev did not black- 
ball the Anaconda-Harvey deal. They 
asked DPA for details about the part- 
nership and promised an advisory 
opinion on monopoly angles 24+ hours 
after getting facts. 

Justice admitted it didn’t like the 
looks of the deal, on the basis of what 
it then knew about it. DPA was pre- 
pared to brush past this reservation. It 
wanted to go into detailed negotiations 
with Anaconda and Harvey and _ let 
Justice come in later with an opinion. 
Chapman’s ruling on Kalispell power 
stopped that. 

e Down in the Mouth—The mobilizers 
aren’t happy. They have cut back non- 
essential users of aluminum to 20% 
of 1950 use, and the real drain to supply 
airplane production hasn’t started be- 
cause of tooling delays. Thev’re afraid 
a bad turn to the Korean negotiations 
will catch them where thev are now— 
36% short of the amount of aluminum 
expansion that Wilson posted as a goal. 

Expansion was to be 650,000 tons, 
substantially in production by mid- 
1953. Onlv 415,000 tons of this are 
now under construction. 

An _ additional 180,000 tons have 
been authorized. Henry J. Kaiser hopes 
to arrange financing for the bulk of this 
by $50-million in bank loans, the sale 
of $334-million worth of bonds to in- 
stitutional investors, and the sale of 
$164-million worth of preferred stock. 
Kaiser’s plans are moving along, but, if 
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nce in a Uifotime 


A man makes a 


DECISION 


that means 
more than AS=aiye\\ a 
anything else he ever does 


You know that things never stay as the are. Defense 
requirements and other factors are causing*big changes in 
industry and business —-in production, service, buying, 
selling—-and the man with front line experience, plus the 
executive training and bagkground that you can get from 
»ooks, is in demand as 
never before. 

It may not seem very 
important now, to plan 
to put some of your own 
time into home study— 
to see what business ex 
perts have to say about 
your job, and the job 
ahead of you, in books. 
But a year or 80, or even 
a few months from now, 
it may prove to be one 
of the biggest decisions 
you ever made 

You can — this step 


quickest 
way possible the boiled- 


The McGraw-Hill 
Library of lown experience of others 
and that will increase 


your capabilities and 
BUSINESS earning power. 
. Business Organiza- 
MANAGEMENT =] cs: 


6 vols., 
1973 pages 


. Business Finance 
. Credits and Collec- 
tions 


. Effective Marketing 

. Business Correspond- 
ence | 

. Managing Yourself 








Tells you— 
How to organize a single de- 
partment or a whole business 
‘. plan and control its work- 
ings 
Where 


The books in this library 
ve elements and 
management 
Poxcn st needed in executive 
approach to business 
Us se them for immediate 
help in specific problems 
to get the knowledge 
of all business you need 
right now 
The need for this sort 
of help, and the most 
practical means of meet- 
ing it, have been the 
standards by which Mil- 


and how to get money 
now to. utilize it 


How to reduce credit losses 
modernize your collection 
system 
How to write hetter letters 
put your corres mens lence 
on a more effective bas 
How to improve you 
organization 
promotion ideas 


ton Wright has sifted 
chosen and organized the 
material in this Library 
‘ From it you ean get the 
conserve and direct your guidance you need in 
i tackling new duties, in 
assuming executive re- 


energies 
sponsibilities, in know- 


10-Day Trial ing the job and getting 
Low Price—Easy Terms it. done 


sales 
‘Ggeelon 


How to do more work 


Under this offer you 
get all six books on 
approval at a con 
siderable saving over 
what books like these 
would cost if bought 
singly If this 10 
day test shows value 
pay in smal! install 
ments while you use 
the books. Just send 
the coupon today. 


Execy 
Buide for andy 
orement 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd sti N. Y. 36 


for 10 days* ‘tree trial, 
or send $3.50 
then $4.00 a “py 


nent, 6 olume 8 
lays I will either return 
delivery and packing charges; 
unti] $19.50 is paid. With my shipment I will 
receive FREE a copy of Business Exrecutive’s Guide 

which I may keep whether or not I buy the 
ibrary 


Name 
Address 
City . cececce Zone... . State 


Position 


-BW-12-8 


Company 
This offer applies to U. S. only. 
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mobilizers have learned anything about 
aluminum, it’s not to count tonnage 
until the pots are hot. 

¢ Borrowing From Peter—T hey are 
piecing out supplies now by diverting 
from the stockpile. Stockpile aluminum 
core from high-cost plants at Massena, 

J. Y., and Baden, N. C. About 55,000 
eal are expected from these plants this 
year and 79,000 tons next year. If 
the entire current output is being di- 
verted to industry, it means about 20,- 
000 tons per quarter. That’s enough 
for 400 B-36’s. They picked up another 
11,000 tons by trading scarce steel to 
Great Britain for scarcer aluminum. 
But they don’t know where they can 
make any more such deals. And they 
don’t know what to do about Hungry 
Horse power. 

Some of them hope that when Chap- 

man returns from Hawaii he will trot 
out a candidate of his own—one that 
can produce metal in time to fit into 
Wilson’s 1953 production charts. They 
hope either for that or for a clear 
directive from Truman telling Chapman 
to accept a DPA candidate. Otherwise, 
they will turn their backs on. Hungry 
Horse power and get their aluminum 
expansion elsewhere. 
e Experience Taught—They can point 
to one object lesson in quick expansion: 
In December, 1950, General Services 
Administration signed a purchase con- 
tract with Harvey Machine Co. for 
aluminum to be produced at Kalispell. 
There still hasn’t been a spadeful of 
dirt turned on the site. On Oct. 24, 
1951, GSA signed a contract with Alcoa 
for aluminum to be produced at Rock- 
dale, Tex., using lignite to generate 
power. Construction is under way al- 
ready, and the first potline may be 
ready for production next fall. 

If Anaconda wants to get into alumi- 
num badly enough—and DPA wants 
Anaconda badly enough—the gas fields 
of the Southwest offer one way around 
the public power hurdle. 
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To date, no contractor has 
placed an order for scaf- 
folding to the moon. 

But if the order were 
written tomorrow, WACO 
Scaffolding engineers would 
tackle it! Their chances of 
success—on the basis of 
past accomplishment — 
would be excellent. 

These design experts are 
responsible for the research 
development of WACO 
Steel Scaffolding equip- 
ment, the familiar red 
framework seen on con- 
struction jobs the world 
around. When a scaffold- 
ing problem arises, this 
group digs for the answer; 
if design improvements are 
possible, WACO engineers 
work them out. 

Wherever you see WACO 
Steel Scaffolding, you see 
a symbol of strength, stat- 
ure and security. 


WACO 


= 
WILSON-ALBRECHT CO_1NC 
eg le 


Mi ti. 16, Mi t, 
Manufacturers of WACO Sectional 
Steel Scaffolding Equipment 





Distributors in most U.S. and Canadian principal cities. 
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Profit-Making Factors with Plant Location Anywhere! 


1. PROVIDES MILD CLIMATE YEAR-ROUND for ideal living 
and working conditions, dependable transportation, greater man- 
hour productivity; elimination of winter hazards, lower overhead, 


and less absenteeism. 


2. SERVES FAST GROWING MARKETS of southeastern United 
States, Caribbean, South America by truck, rail, ship and air. 


3. FOSTERS HIGH EMPLOYEE MORALE with health, economic, 
and recreational advantages unsurpassed in the Nation. 


4. ANSWERS PLANT-DISPERSAL NEEDS 


An illustrated booklet, "Climate, The Greatest Resource of All,” 
sets forth in detail the advantages of locating a plant in 
Broward County. For your copy simply write to: 


BROWARD COUNTY ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
Room 230, County Courthouse, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


WHO? WHERE? WHAT? 


Mark the facts on the map with 


ME 
MOORE warracks 




















is the 
business 
executives’ 
own classified 
advertising 
section. 
Use it for 
quick economical 
effective 
advertising of 
business 
opportunities, 
personnel 
problems... 
use it to 
satisfy almost 
any business 
need or want. 











SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated,on November 15, 
1951,declared quarterly 
dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 
Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable December 14, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 3, 1951. 

The dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable January 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 3, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
November 15, 1951. 











LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 

November 21, 1951 

‘Y) The Board of Directors has declared 

a quarterly dividend of 3744c per 

share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

December 21, 1951, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on December 11, 1951 
Checks will be mailed 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











Information? Just write “clues”, BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N. Y. 








They're Down ... 


. . . so hold ‘em down, says 
OPS. Prices have fallen re- 
cently, and they're being re- 
frozen where they lie. 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
launched a campaign to roll ceiling 
prices back to market levels. Its aim is 
to take advantage of recent price soft- 
ness and “recapture” ground that the 
prices gained during the two post- 
Korean spurts. 

First commodity to get this treat- 
ment is crude glycerine; OPS has now 
set the ceiling at 37¢ a pound—which 
is just about what glycerine has been 
selling for in recent weeks. The new 
lid represents a 12¢-a-pound rollback 
from the freeze level that went into 
effect last Jan. 25. 

OPS expects to follow through soon 
with a 40% rollback in tallow ceilings, 
plus healthy cuts in soap prices. Later 
on, ceilings on hides, wool, tires, and 
tubes will likewise take a trim. Even- 
tually, the number of victims may run 
well into the hundreds—even thou- 
sands. 
¢ Yes, It’s Cricket—The price con- 
trollers claim that these rollbacks violate 
neither the letter nor the spirit of the 
new Defense Production Act. The 
Capehart amendment, they point out, 
doesn’t bar rollbacks as such; it simply 
guarantees that businessmen can reckon 
costs as of July 26, 1951, in computing 
ceiling prices. But where July 26 costs 
are shown to be lower than pre-Cape- 
hart ceilings, rollbacks are perfectly in 
order. 

Actually, glycerine is one commodity 
that isn’t protected by the Capehart 
amendment. Since it’s a byproduct of 
soap-making, it costs no definite amount 
to produce. A manufacturer is entitled 
to relief from rollbacks only where he 
can show that the costs of his combined 
soap and glycerine operations had risen 
through July 26. 

But OPS insists that the existing ceil- 
ing on soap plus the new one on 
glycerine are more than a fair reflection 
of such cost increases. OPS doesn’t ex- 
pect to relent for these commodities— 
at least not in the near or foreseeable 
future. : 
¢ Rule of Reason—In the case of other 
commodities, where the Capehart for- 
mula does operate, OPS expects to set 
ceilings in line with the amendment’s 
standards. Legally, it could cut below 
the standards and wait for appeals be- 
fore it restored any of its cuts. In prac- 
tice, however, the price controllers want 
to avoid doing that. Thev’d prefer to 
go a little overboard on the side of 
leniency, rather than tackle the flood 
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CRO sSonliity 


Gold Filled $%.00 





Tax Included 


The ideal business and personal gift. Trim 
slender, perfectly balanced. Exquisite in 
performance and design. 


Coca by 


Unconditionally Guaranteed by 
America’s Oldest Pencil Manufacturer 


Providence 7, Rhode Island 





TO CONSERVE EQUIPMENT... 


WRITE FOR 
Tole] 4a 34 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Dept. B-25,23 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


(—bC 3 Cell 
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of appeals that tough pricing would 
surely bring. 

Indeed, they intend to apply a rule 
of reason to their projected rollbacks. 
They plan to forego rollbacks—even 
where permissible—where they are con- 
vinced the industry might be seriously 
hurt. 


Gray Market... 


...in steel comes under 
OPS control at the same time 
that price resistance and auto 
cutbacks are eliminating it. 


The mobilizers finally decided to 
clamp down on the gray market in steel. 
This week the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion issued an order that permits only 
one markup on steel between the steel 
jobber or warehouse and the fabricator 
of the steel. Up to now, steel brokers 
who bought steel for $7 per 100 Ib. and 
sold it to the final buyer for $14 had a 
perfect alibi: There was nothing illegal 
about their activities or their prices. 

The new OPS regulation has the 
effect of fixing something that’s almost 
a dollars-and-cents ceiling on steel. After 
Dec. 16, both buyer and seller will be 
in violation of the law if steel changes 
hands at a price higher than the single 
markup permitted the jobber or ware- 
houseman. 
¢ Too Late—The steel industry says 
that the order came too late, that the 
gray market has virtually disappeared. 
The largest such market has always 
centered in Detroit, because the auto 
people are among the first to get cut 
any time steel gets tight. They’re the 
first to start scurrying around when 
their normal supplies are threatened. 
Now, with the gradual cutback in auto 
production, the market for such steel 
and for conversion steel has lost its 
best customer. 
¢ Not Worth It—Price resistance is an- 
other factor in the deterioration of the 
gray market. Steel companies have been 
turning down conversion steel because 
they wouldn’t pay 20¢ a Ib. for it. They 
didn’t want the business that badly. 

Most of the conversion work that 
still persists is carried on by companies 
that had the foresight to tie up cus- 
tomers to fairly long-term contracts 
when the search was on for steel at any 
price. 

Spot checks indicate that some small 
steel companies are closing, or operating 
at a low level, because of a contraction 
in the conversion steel market—rather 
than because of a scrap shortage. Smail 
high-cost mills have been getting a 
large part of their business rerolling 
steel for users who had bought it in 
any shape they could get. 





DNTA 
60 
Hydraulie 
tilt out 
clears 
kettle for 
servicing. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
STEAM JACKETED 


pressure kettles 
processing units 


Turn to GROEN with confidence as the 
world’s largest producers. Depend on our 
50 years’ experience for. the units you need 

in Stainless or other mod- 
ern alloys. Shown here are 
typical GROEN Cooker-Agi- 
tator Kettles in daily oper- 
ation throughout industry, 
affording top 
efficiency 

in low-cost 
industrial 

processing. 

Count on the 

GROEN skill, 

facilities and 

resources to 

Produce your 

similar and/or 

Special re- 

quirements 

Write us 

today. Ne 

obligation, 


DNTA 150 ® 


Designed for fast 
pouring of extra 2-TON VACUUM 
viscous producta. MELT KETTLE 
A special. We built 
a large battery of 
these, fast 


GROEN MFG. CO. 
4535 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 39 


30 Church Street *¢ New York 7 
7 Front Street ¢ Francisco 11 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 


STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 








MIKRO-PULVERIZER 
for gronulor or fine grinds 


A simple change in our MIKRO- 
PULVERIZER has produced outstanding 
results, especially in the handling Of 
heat-sensitive materials. 

Altho this project is still in the develop- 
ment stage, we know that on some 


materials it means... 


25% reduction in temperature rise 
25% reduction in H.P. consumption 
OR—in lieu of H.P. 
a 30-50% increase in production 


savings — 


Right now, you can help yourself by 
letting us try this new grinding method 
on your own material in the MIKRO 
Laboratory. Test will cost you nothing, 
but it may solve your problem. 


INVESTIGATE this opportunity today. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 mRoad Summit, New Jersey 











CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-contro] regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, 
or from any Dept. of Commerce te- 
gional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Communications: Notifies domestic 
telephone, telegraph, and cable oper- 
ators that initial second-quarter 1952 
applications for authorized programs 
and allotments of controlled materials 
must be submitted by Dec. 22, 1951. 
Also provides that subsequent quarters 


_ must be filed at least 120 davs before 


the beginning of the quarter. M-77, 
Amdt. 1 (Nov. 29). 

Chemicals: Permits all ratings con- 
sisting of the letters A, B, C, or E 
that are followed by a digit and issued 
by the Defense Dept. and AEC to be 
effective in obtaining basic chemicals. 
NPA Reg. 2, Dir. 3 as amended 
(Dec. 3) 

Machine tools: Makes clear that ma- 
chine tools covered by government pool 
order contracts mav not be diverted 
after Feb. 1, 1952, to fill nonpriority 
rated orders placed by private buyers. 


M-41, Amdt. 1 (Dec. 3). 


Pricing Orders 


Small manufacturers: Gives small 
manufacturers netting less than $1-mil- 
lion a year and pricing under CPR 22 
three options for adjusting ceiling prices 
in accordance with the Capehart 
amendment: (1). They may elect not 
to make adjustments and use_base- 
period price as ceiling price for the 
commodity; (2) they may apply onh 
materials cost adjustment to base-period 
price; (3) they may apply both labor and 
materials cost adjustments to base- 
period price. CPR 22, SR 18 (eff. 
Nov. 26). 

Fibers, hemp, sisal imports: Permits 
importers of these fibers to price under 
CPR 31 so that they may pass on in- 
creases in their landed costs that have 
occurred during the past year. Also re- 
moves 19 critical materials from Appen- 
dix A of CPR 31 because they have 
either been exempted from price con- 
trol or have been covered by tailored 





Appliance Distributor Says 
KLIXON Protectors Important 
Part of Appliance Motors 


NEW HAVEN, Cot : Mr. Z. C. Deuse, Secretary- 
Treasurer of The H. M. Tower Corporation, lead- 
ing Wholesale Distributors, finds IXON Pro- 
tectors stop moror burnouts on their appliance 
motors. 

“We consider Spencer Klixon Protectors an_im- 
portant part of our motor operated appliances. They 
stop motor burnouts...thus protecting them 
against major motor repairs.’ 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is buiit into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing "by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Manual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


KLrxoN Or acre 


Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
roel FOREST STREET 
TTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Charleston, 5. 


Where TEN BILLION GALLONS 
of soft fresh water are available 
daily at low cost. 





For full details write 
Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S$. C. 
CITY OF FRESH WATER UNLIMITED 


WELL 
DISPERSED 
INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 
AVAILABLE 
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business management. For information write 
“clues,” Business Week, 
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regulations. CPR 31, Amdt. 10 (eff. 
Dec. 1). 

Livestock: Changes livestock distri- 
bution regulation to make more effec- 
tive priority program to procure meat 
for the armed forces. DR 1, Amdt. 8 
(eff. Nov. 23). 

Canned tomato products: Authorizes 
specified ceiling adjustments for canners 
of tomato paste, catchup, sauce, and 
puree as calculated under CPR 55. This 
does not apply to bottled catchup 
packed in consumer-size bottles. CPR 
55, SR 5 (eff. Nov. 28). 

Pumpkin and squash: Puts the 1951 
packs of canned pumpkin and squash 
under pricing provisions of the canned 
vegetables regulation and provides two 
optional pricing provisions for those 
canners whose ceilings will be adversely 
affected when figured according to the 
usual formula. CPR $5, Amdt. 6; CPR 
55, SR 6 (eff. Nov. 28). 

Pacific Northwest log graders: Pro- 
vides accredited list of Pacific Northwest 
log graders and scalers, including six 
scaling and grading bureaus and 187 
individuals. CPR 97, Amdt. 1 (eff. 
Nov. 28). 

Sweet potatoes: Authorizes canners 
of Southern sweet potatoes in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi to make al- 
lowance for increased costs of the raw 
product in calculating ceiling prices. 
CPR 55, SR 7 (eff. Nov. 29). 

Cast-iron radiators and boilers: Per- 
mits manufacturers of cast-iron radiators 
and boilers to adjust ceiling prices bv 
using industrywide price adjustment 
ratios covering increased costs to be 
applied to ceilings established under 
GCPR. CPR 22, SR 19 (eff. Dec. 3). 

Resellers of steel products: Issues a 
tailored regulation for resellers of a wide 
range of industrial iron and steel prod- 
ucts, merchant trade wire, roofing, sid- 
ing, pipe and tubular goods, re-usable 
products and conversion steel. Resellers 
covered include warchouse, distributor, 
wholesaler, jobber, dealer, merchant, 
broker, consumer, or any intermediary 
in connection with resale. CPR 98, 
(eff. Dec. 16). 

Bulk whiskey: States that no adjust- 
ments in ceiling prices would be author- 
ized for bulk whiskey distilled during 
the month of October. CPR 78, SR 1, 
Amdt. 1 (eff. Dec. 5). 

Glycerine: Sets dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings on crude and refined natural 
glycerine at approximately current sell- 
ing prices. CPR 99 (eff. Dec. 4). 

Allocation of beef to military: Re- 
quires federally inspected slaughterers 
whose cattle kill during their account- 
ing periods is in excess of a specified 
percentage of the corresponding periods 
a year before to make such excess 
available to the military. Dist. Reg. 3 
(eff. Dec. 5). 

Small manufacturers: Sets up simpli- 
fied method that all small manufac- 
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Craftsmanship is not Just a memory 


Remember the old-time workman whose honesty and craftsmanship 
made every piece a master-piece? Remember the men who devoted 
their time and care and skill-of-hand to one purpose . . . turning out 
work they could be proud of? Have these men vanished . . . has all 
integrity been smothered in these days of ‘“‘Something-For-Nothing’’? 
Some places, perhaps . . . not at Taft-Peirce. 


The Principal Product of Taft-Peirce Is Skill 


Basically, Taft-Peirce is a contract manufacturer. In our great plant 
hundreds of skilled craftsmen work with precision and pride on the 
parts and products of the largest companies in the world. With these 
craftsmen and the most modern machinery, we can design and manu- 
facture tools, a single part, a working model. Or, we can set up and 
operate a complete production line. And whatever we do is done well. 

Naturally our 450,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing area and 1500 modern machine tools 

are pretty busy these days. But contract manufacturing is our regular line of 


business. It always has been. It will be tomorrow. Maybe we can be of service to 
you — especially if it is a long term project. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 











ROCKW 
wr President <a; 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company = 


cy OF THE MOST SATISFYING REWARDS of being 
a part of a business management team is in 
watching a Company grow. 

Of the many ways to measure corporate growth—assets, number of em- 
ployees, sales, manufacturing area and so on—one that is often overlooked 
is number of stockholders. When a company’s ownership spreads, the re- 
sponsibilities of the management increase. 

Like most companies, the Rockwell!Manufacturing Company started with 
only a few stockholders. As the Company has expanded its markets and as 
the demand for our meters, valves, tools and other products has grown, the 
ownership has also spread. As recently as 1945, there were fewer than 1,000 
stockholders of the Rockwell Manufacturing Company while today there are 
more than 7500. A great many, by the way, are employees. 

Perhaps in that spreading ownership there’s an answer to those who would 
have you believe that the earnings of industry find their way to the pockets 
of a very few. When a relatively young and still relatively small company such 
as ours, just in the process of normal growth becomes the property of so 
many people, it’s reasonable to assume that there are a vast number of 
Americans who understand that no business is successful unless it provides a 
good product at a proper price to its customers, a fair return to employees 
and stockholders, and a reasonable profit to its suppliers. 


Our Delta Power Tool Division is one of the principal builders of wood and 
metal working tools for school shops and vocational education. To improve 
feaching facilities and aid school architects in laying out shops that will 
net only provide for today’s enroliments, but also be adaptable to school 
growth, Delta is now sponsoring a contest among school men on efficient 
shop layouts. Winning plans will be discussed at the next convention of 
the American Vocational Association, and all of the better layouts for 
all types of schools will be published by Delta for distribution to school 
planners, boards of education, administrators, etc. 


tk * 


In our several divisions that manufacture meters, we make a good many 
types that you see in your day-to-day activities—gas meters, water meters, 
gasoline meters, parking meters, taxi meters, etc. Not so well known to the 
general public are the Rockwell meters that are used in hundreds of industries 
to measure the component parts of an end product. As an example, the 
A. B. Dick Company, in making mimeograph and other inks uses Rockwell 
Rotocycle meters to measure ether, alcohol, paraffin, ethyl glycol, rosin oil, 
red oil, castor oil, span 80 and rocket H. Many other processing plants use 
similar meters for all sorts of batching and blending operations. 


# * * 


One of the advantages of a company set up such as ours is. the opportunity 
Sor internal sub-contracting. Under the direction of our headquarters staff, work 
is allocated to the plant best equipped to handle it. There are many benefits. 
Standardization is encouraged. The customer benefits from lower costs. Em- 
ployment is stabilized. Facilities are kept busy. Total output is increased. Local 
material supplies can be utilized. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and friends. 





turers and sellers of industrial services 
netting under $250,000 a year may use 
in making Capehart adjustments m 
their ceilings. This regulation authorizes 
these firms to calculate an adjustment 
for each of the commodities or services 
they sell on the basis of their over-all 
business operation. GOR 20 (eff. Nov. 
28). 
Processed ducks: Sects up a revised 
price regulation for processed ducks to 
reflect more accurately the pattern of 
ceiling prices established under GCPR. 
CPR 79 (eff. Jan. 15). 

Manufactured goods: Extends in- 
definitely the manufacturer’s option to 
elect to sue either GCPR or CPR 22 
for pricing certain listed commodities. 
Also deletes from and adds to the list 
of commodities to which the option 
applics. CPR 22, SR 12, Amdt. 4 
(eff. Nov. 29). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





International materials conference has 
worked out a recommendation that 
puts a floor of $30 and a ceiling of $60 
per ton on tungsten for the next four 
years, covering the free world’s total 
output. It was the first long-range price 
agreement from IMC. Acceptance is 
up to individual member governments. 

° 
Businesses having trouble placing au- 
thorized controlled matcrials orders can 
appeal for special assistance on a new 
form—NPA Form 148—provided for the 
purpose. To get the special help, apphi- 
cants will have to show they have made 
several unsuccessful efforts on their own 
behalf. 

& 
Copper producers have challenged the 
idea of a long-run shortage of copper 
—accepted as gospel up to now by mobi- 
lizers. Producers told NPA that to- 
dav’s shortage would become an over- 
supply within two vears. They want 
the government to stop encouraging in- 
dustrics to substitute aluminum. 

° 
Aluminum supplies have gained only 
5% compared to pre-Korea, but by the 
last quarter of next year should be 35% 
greater, NPA said. Most of increased 
output will go to shops forging airplane 
parts. 

® 
DPA will look for a closed factory before 
it allows another to expand in order to 
handle military orders. A facilities re- 
view board will do the job. The board’s 
duty will be to keep plants closed by 
lack of materials for nonessential goods 
from being lost to the mobilization pro- 
gram. Onlv plants valued at $1-million 
or more will be screened in the first 
go-eround. 
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Increase Production and Employee Morale 
with DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 
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In the hundreds of industrial plants 
where Du Pont Color Conditioning 
has ,been applied, management re- 
ports immediate benefits in terms of 
employee comfort, morale, safety, 
efficiency. 

The proper, scientific use of color 
and light, as prescribed by Color 
Conditioning, boosts output and ac- 
curacy in work areas and offices. In 
cafeterias, wash rooms and recrea- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK NOWSD ~ 


PAINTS 


for every purpose 


Lice yO melal 


Better Things for Better Living 
. through Chemistry 











WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., uses eye-rest greens on walls, contrasting colors on 
machines. Scientific application of color helps employees do precision work, raises operating efficiency 


CFREE NEW 32-PAGE BOOK 


shows how scientific use of color 
improves operating efficiency 


tion areas, Color Conditioning helps 
to foster good will, better labor-man- 
agement relations. And anywhere in 
the plant, Color Conditioning con- 
tributes to the safety of personnel by 
spotlighting accident hazards. 

In short, this practical painting 
plan has proved its value wherever it 
has been put to work. Better seeing 
and working conditions—a more 
pleasing atmosphere— prevail today 


IF Finishes Division, Dept. 


| ditioning.” 


0 stores; 


City and State 


in schools, hospitals, stores and res- 
taurants as well as in industrial plants 
through the use of these universally 
appealing colors. 

Color Conditioning costs no more 
than ordinary maintenance painting 

. less in the long run. Learn all the 
ways Color Conditioning pays off in 
the new 32-page book, Du Pont 
CoLor ConpDiITIONING. Mail the cou- 
pon today! 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

BW-112, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book, 
‘ I'm interested in Color Conditioning for 2 industrial plants; 
J hospitals ; 0 hotels and apartment buildings; 0 schools; 1 restaurants; 
0 office buildings. 

(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 


“Du Pont Color Con- 

















Pack Your Trunk, Jumbo 


Although the elephant is a powerful animal, the requirements of in- 
dustry today for materials-handling are beyond his scope. 
Manufacturing materials-handling equipment... everything from lift- 
trucks to conveyors ... is a multi-million dollar business. And, although 
their products fall into many categories, the manufacturers have one 
practice in common... the consistent use of Business Week as an im- 
portant selling medium. 

REASON: Business Week reaches buying prospects... a highly con- 
centrated audience of Management-men. These are the executives 
who make or influence buying decisions for their firms. 

RESUL siness Week regularly carries more advertising of mate- 
rials-handling equipment than any other general business or news 
magazine. Advertising dollars are wisely invested in Business Week, 


because — 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Business Week regularly helps these 
advertisers of Materials-Handling Equipment 
reach their most important buying prospects — 

Management-Men 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Automatic Transportation Co 
Borg-Warner Corp 
Buschman, E. W., Co., The 
Clark Equipment Ce. 
Colson Corp., The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Gerlinger Carrier Co. 
Globe Hoist Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Hyster Co. 

Industrial Truck Association 
Lamson Corp. 

LeTourneau, R. G., Inc. 


| 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Lyon-Raymond Corp. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc. 
Mercury Manufacturing Co. 
Mobilift Corp. 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. 
Revolator Co. 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Ross Carrier Corp. 

Rotary Lift Corp 

Schield Bantam Co., Inc. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp, 
Whiting Corp. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Source: Publishers Informat 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


ean Analysis, 1951 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK . Washington is still hoping for a complete cease fire in Korea soon. 
DECEMBER 8, 1951" Communist talk of “neutral’’ inspection teams has convinced U. S. 
officials that the enemy is ready for a deal. 
A Compromises are expected on other big problems—construction of North 
Korean air bases, the rotation of U. S. troops, exchange of prisoners. 
BUSINESS — e 
WEEK The U. S. hasnt won any great victory in Korea. The fact is that a real 
military stalemate now exists there. 
The U.S. military position has deteriorated seriously in the last few 
months. Well-equipped Chinese forces inflicted heavy losses on the Eighth 
Army during our recent limited offensives. And growing Communist air 
power threatens U. S. superiority. 
Thus both sides now accept the fact that victory is impossible without an 
all-out war. 














w 
In a situation like this, the chances of a real settlement in Korea are 


pretty slim. 

Once the shooting stops, Red China’s claims to a seat in the U: N. and 
possession of Formosa are sure to be pushed by Peiping and Moscow. 

When that happens, Washington will have a tough time keeping the 
support of our European allies on these issues. 

It’s even possible that the present Korean talks won't be finished before 
the Communists ask to have them transferred to the U.N. in Paris. If so, 
Vishinsky is sure to demand that Red China be represented. Then, if the U. S. 
balks, we’ll be accused of sabotaging the peace. 

* 

The possibility of stirring up new squabbles between the U.S. and its 
allies may explain why Vishinsky hasn‘t opened up his expected Soviet peace 
offensive in Paris. 

You get some evidence of this from the way Big Four disarmament talks 
are going in Paris. No one expects Vishinsky to accept our proposals. He’s 
apparently biding his time, hoping the Allies will get into a quarrel among 
themselves. 














« 
Atlantic defense planners are trying to clear away the confusion left last 
week by the NATO meeting in Rome (page 26). 








Big decisions will have to come before the new year on these points: 
¢ Scaling down Eisenhower's military goals. NATO’s Three Wise Men 
(Harriman for the U. S., Monnet for France, Plowden for Britain) have about 
decided that Western Europe hasn‘t the economic strength to meet Eisen- 
hower’s 1954 target. A push will be made to get maximum results in 1952. 
But any increase after that will be made conditional on the size of U. S. aid. 
¢ Streamlining NATO. There’s general agreement now that NATO needs 
a central agency to coordinate nonmilitary planning. So the Three Wise Men 
setup will probably be put on a permanent basis. 
¢ European army. France is under pressure, especially from Belgium, to 
water down the Pleven plan for a joint European army. Specifically, the Bel- 
gians want France to drop the idea of a common defense budget. They say 
this part of the plan involves too big a loss of sovereignty. 
» 
Despite new clashes at Suez, a British-Egyptian compromise may be in 
PAGE 175 the offing. 
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On the one hand, Britain seems willing to recognize Farouk’s title as 
King of the Sudan as well as Egypt. Farouk’s hands would be tied, though, by 
promises to (1) grant the Sudan self-government, and (2) allow the free sale of 
Sudanese cotton in competition with Egyptian cotton. 

The Egyptian government, on its side, may be willing to accept continued 
British occupation of the canal zone under a new joint defense formula. Cairo 
would insist on having top command for strictly Egyptian territory, though. 

The big question is whether the Egyptian government can back down this 
far and still keep the nationalist fanatics under control. 

& 

You can get a grain of comfort from the Middle East this week—seizure 

of power in Syria by Pro-Western Col. Abid Shishekly. 








This coup is the sharpest swing away from anti-Western neutralism that 
any Middle Eastern nation has made recently. 
Washington hopes that Syria now may take the lead in bringing the 
Arab states into the proposed Middle East Command. 
° 
Word has reached London that.a group of New York banks may bid for 
British steel stocks when the industry is denationalized. 








British steel men are intrigued with this report, but somewhat skeptical. 
They figure U. S. participation might make a future Labor government think 
twice about carrying out the Labor party’s threat to take over the industry 
again. But they wonder if U. S. banks won’t be scared off first. Labor says that 
whenever it gets the chance it will repossess private stock at the same low com- 
pensation rate paid last time—minus any dividends in the interval that are 


higher than 312%. a 


This labor threat is scaring off prospective British investors, will make 
the job of refinancing steel long and tricky. 








Present Conservative plans call for a denationalization bill that would 
(1) create a new steel control board with power to decide how much freedom 
individual companies are to have, and (2) turn the present state steel corpora- 
tion into a holding company that must sell its holdings as and when the market 


can absorb them. Z 


An answer to Britain’s steel shortage has been worked out privately by 

U. S. and British steel producers. Here’s what is planned for 1952: 

¢ The U. S. will deliver a minimum of 500,000 tons of semifinished steel 
over the year. If the supply situation eases here, this figure will be boosted. 

¢ Most of the German scrap recently allocated to the U. S. will be turned 
over to the British. 

¢ The U. S. steel industry will make a new agreement with Sweden for 
1952 iron ore supplies. Then the British will be allowed to take up the 
options before delivery. 








e 
Discount the State Dept. line on why Slansky, Czech Communist leader, 








is being tried for treason. 


State says, publicly at least, that Slansky is being made the scapegoat for 
the failure of the economic speedup in Czechoslovakia. 

It’s more likely that Slansky is the victim of a power struggle between 
the Red Army and the MVD (Russia's secret police). 

Slansky has been an MVD man from way back. But the Red Army is 
taking over Czechoslovakia lock, stock, and barrel, found Slansky in the way. 
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BANANA GROWING iis threatened by rising labor costs—that’s why there’s a... 


Showdown in Guatemala 


United Fruit Co. threatens to abandon its $50-million 
investment unless it gets a new contract with its 13,000 
workers. The next move is up to Guatemala. 


Three months ago the United Fruit 
Co., Boston, threatened to write off its 
50-vear, $50-million-plus investment in 
Guatemala. Company officials say they 
will stay there only if the government 
and labor leaders agree to contracts that 
the company thinks are necessary to 
economic operation. ‘This week or next 
the Guatemalan cabinet may come up 
with an answer. 

Some Unifruitco executives think the 
government will give grudging approval 
to a new contractual setup. Others are 
afraid Guatemala will continue to balk, 
forcing the company to pull out. 

The second possibility has a lot of 
Americans—business and government 
people alike—deeply worried. They 
think that an evacuation, especially if 
accompanied by bad fecling on both 
sides, might: 

e Inflame Guatemala’s hyperthy- 
roid nationalism, with its strong Com- 
munist overtones, and lead to whole- 
sale nationalization. 

e Spread anti-Yankee nationalism 
to neighboring Central American re- 
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publics, perhaps infecting certain na- 
tions in South America, too. 

It’s a disturbing business. And the 
fact that a U.S. company is having 
such troubles right on the U.S. back 
stoop comes as a shock to some Ameri- 
cans who have been reproaching Britain 
for the fiasco in Iran. 


I. Cyclones and Contracts 


Guatemala is tiny, about the size of 
Pennsylvania with a third as many per- 
sons (3.7-million). Unifruitco is big, 
a half-billion-dollar agricultural and 
steamship enterprise spread over the 
length and breadth of the Caribbean. 
In Guatemala alone, Unifruitco has 
close to 90,000 acres under cultivation, 
growing bananas, abaca (Manila 
hemp), palm oil, and other crops. 
It also has millions of dollars worth of 
buildings, equipment, port facilities, 
plus a 46% interest in the U.S.-owned 
International Railways of Central Amer- 
ica. 

Unifruitco 13,000 


employs some 


Guatemalans, indirectly affects the lives 
of 75,000 more. It spends $15-million 
yearly on wages and supplies, pays an- 
other $]-million in taxes. In addition, 
the company brings in $10-million a 
year in foreign exchange. 

e Annual Revision—Each year Uni- 
fruitco’s contract with plantation work- 
ers comes up for revision. And 1951 
is a particularly bad year for negotia- 
tions. There’s a new government, trou- 
bled by internal pressures and touchy 
to outside interference. Moreover, 
a cyclone in September  well-nigh 
wiped out Unifruitco’s big west-coast 
plantation at Tiquisate. ‘The company 
estimates that it will take $10-million 
to put the area in shape again. It wants 
a new contract to ensure some kind of 
labor stability before it plunks down 
the cash. 

Unifruitco wants its new contract to 
run for three years instead of one. And 
the company is seeking the right to end 
the agreement whenever costs increase 
excessively. 
¢ High Cost—Guatemala has been a 
high-cost producer. More than that, the 
company has its eye on some proposed 
amendments to Guatemala’s labor laws. 
One would double severance pay. An- 
other would set pensions at 75% of a 
worker’s highest pay after 25 years’ serv- 
ice, payable not only to the worker 
but to his heirs as well. 

Unifruitco asks that the Guatemala 
government use its good offices to get 
a new contract O. K.’d by the labor 
unions. It also wants the government 
to sign a new investmerit contract. 

Unifruitco’s present agreement gocs 
back to 1936. Company officials think 
it’s outdated by the new contracts 
they’ve signed with the other “banana 
republics” — Honduras, Costa _ Rica, 
Panama, and the Dominican Republic. 
Ihese include guarantees of nondis- 
crimination and currency exchange. In 
return, Unifruitco offers to pay an in- 
come tax of 15% on net earnings. 

The Guatemalans have balked; in- 
stead, they’ve come up with a staggering 
list of demands. 


ll. Background for Trouble 


The mess in Guatemala has been a 
long time coming. And it’s so wound 
up with politics that it’s hard to pick 
out the nation’s legitimate economic 
impulses. 

Guatemala was ruled by a dictator- 
ship until 1944. Unifruitco, like most 
big foreign concerns in Latin America, 
dabbled in politics, supported and was 
supported by the government. Mean- 
while, an aggressive minority of left- 
wing intellectuals grew up, finally over- 
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“Our plant layout was changed over by 
sixty men in two months. Conventional 
methods would have required the work 
of 160 men for six months.” 

That's the report of engineers who 
recently converted one-third of Kaiser- 
Frazer's massive Willow Run produc- 
tion from automobiles to airplanes. 

In this remarkable saving, Ozalid 
was an essential element in eliminating 
virtually all drawing-board time. 


Ozalid’s Accuracy Eliminates Errors. 
Its Versatility Saves Vital Time. 


Kaiser-Frazer’s planning was based 
on a 3-dimensional, table-top model of 


, USS 


OZALID | 


Willow Run’s plant interior and all 
production facilities. Miniature proto- 
types were moved about at will. 

The model rested on a glass-covered 
grid of Ozalid “Intermediate” foil. The 
grid was inverted; flat templates affixed 
to the under side of the Ozalid foil; 
then it was ready for true to scale Ozalid 
copies. Hand scribing was eliminated. 

It's quick, simple, and effective. 

Ozalid’s Usefulness is Unlimited 

In engineering and business alike, 
Ozalid eliminates excess paper work... 
cuts copying costs and hours. Write 
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threw the 14-year-old dictatorship of 
Jorge Ubico. Juan Jose Arevalo, a 
youngish university protessor, became 
president. 

e Communists Move In — Arevalo 
copied the nationalistic pattern of the 
Mexican revolution, dreamed up a 
dogma called “spiritual socialism” that 
smacks of Juan Peron’s Argentine 

“justicialism.” His government was a 
hodge-podge of well-meaning liberals, 
Socialists, and some Communist party- 
liners. The Communist contingent 
stole the show; Arevalo became a firm 
buddy of Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
a Mexican Red labor leader. Between 
the two of them, aided by visit- 
ing |rench Communists, Guatemala 
got set on the pro-Moscow road. Anti- 
U.S. propaganda grew louder and 
louder; finally, all Guatemalan labor 
was solidly hooked up with ‘Toledano’s 
Latin American labor federation. 

Today, there’s little or no anti-Com- 
munist strength in Guatemalan labor. 
The new president, Jacobo Arbenz, is 
surrounded by Arevalo cronies. While 
he’s no card-carrying Communist him- 
self, Arbenz has to drift with the tide. 
¢ Changes—Part of Unifruitco’s trouble 
is that it’s identified in the public mind 
with the dictatorship days. In fact, the 
company’s youth was wild-and-woolly, 
tied up with turn-of-the-century gun- 
boat imperialism. The company has 
long since matured in step with the 
times. It has provided free housing, 
hospitals, schools, upped wages to at 
least twice the going rate for farm help. 
It has done important work in crop 
rotation, pioncered new crops. 

Still, there’s criticism of Unifruitco’s 
handling of the present situation. Some 
outsiders feel the company has been 
too blunt and threatening in handling 
Arbenz’ new government. 


Who's the Loser 


Unifruitco wouldn’t be mortally hurt 
by evacuating Guatemala. Its half-mil- 
lion acres in other countries could off- 
set the losses, as they do in routine 
cases of crop failures. Even if Guate- 
malan earnings were written off, 
chances are the company could con- 
tinue to earn over $6 a share on its 
common stock. 

Guatemala would be the big loser. 
With 13,000 workers jobless, “and $15- 
million or more Unifruitco spending 
choked off, Guatemala’s farm economy 
would be hard hit. But outsiders don’t 
think that would mean financial col- 
lapse. Bananas are only 11% _ of 
Guatemala’s exports (coffee is the larg- 
est, 78%). 

But the possibilities of developing 
new industries would be slim. Anti- 
U.S., antiforeign, left-wing _ policies 
scare investors; there’s little incall capital 
to step in. 
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FERRY PORSCHE, designer’s son, eyes an egg, parent of Volkswagen and Porsche 356. 


ONE MAN assembles each motor, initials it. 


The Egg That Hatched a Sports Car 


British, Italian, and French sports 
cars have recently made a big hit with 
U.S. motorists who hanker after the 
unusual. Now the Germans have come 
up with their entrv—the Porsche 356. 

This new car looks a lot like a 
poshed-up version of the German 
Volkswagen. The similarity is no coin- 
cidence. , Ihe Porsche, like the Volks 
wagen, is the brainchild of an out- 
standing father and son engineering 
team—the late Dr. Ferdinand Porsche 
and his 42-vear-old son, Ferdinand, Jr., 
known as Ferry (picture, above). An egg, 
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incidentally, provided the starting point 
for the Volkswagen’s design. 
¢ Handmade—The Porsche, strictly a 
handmade custom job, is produced in 
a factory no larger than the average 
Ford dealer’s showroom in Iowa. The 
plant consists of 500 sq. meters of the 
Reuter bodyworks at Stuttgart-Zuffen- 
hausen. Designers, executives, and of- 
fice help are housed in a one-story bar- 
racks of the types used for veterans’ 
housing on many a U.S. campus after 
the war. The firm has 150 workers. 
About 30 yards down the road from 


this makeshift plant is the former 
Porsche works—15,000 sq. meters of 
factory and office space. ‘This plant is 
still requisitioned by the U.S. Army. 
It stands as mute evidence of former 
Porsche successes. 

These successes had their beginning 
when Dr. Porsche joined the Viennese 
firm Lohner & Co. and invented the 
gear-hub motor in 1899. By 1906 Dr. 
Porsche was technical director of 
Daimler Vienna-Neustadt, by 1916 ex- 
ecutive director of Astro-Daimler, and 
between 1923 and 1928 technical di- 
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SWIFT AND SHINY is the Porsche. Its design still shows the line of descent from an 


rector of Daimler-Benz in Stuttgart. In 
this last job, he made numerous im- 
provements on Car Compressors. 

¢ Fashionable—In 1930 the Porsche 
firm itself was founded in Stuttgart. 
From then until 1939, Dr. Porsche and 
his son Ferry hit their stride as car de- 
signers and builders. Before long they 
made the name Porsche fashionable in 
European sports car circles. In_ this 
period, too, they designed the Volks- 
wagen, the “peoples car” of the Hitler 


era. 
World War II found Porsche hastily 


switching to military work. The firm 
designed and built the German version 
of the U.S. jeep. Dr. Porsche also de- 
signed the German Tiger tank. Only 
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the end of the war put a timely stop to 
his most massive creation: a 180-ton 
monster tank, named the Mouse. Be 
fore that time, though, Allied bombing 
had made Stuttgart a pretty “hot” 
town. In 1944 the German govern- 
ment had ordered Porsche to move to 
the small Austrian town of Gmiind. 
e Aftermath—The end of the war left 
Porsche and his staff facing the usual 
problems found in a defeated nation. 
[he company improvised to stay in 
business. It produced a handy little 
pushcart for the Austrians and repaired 
farm implements. Volkswagen spare 
parts were made and sold for flour, 
canned milk, candy, cigarettes. 

At this time, too, Dr. Porsche was 


egg, to Volkswagen, to sports car. 


jailed as a war criminal by the French 
occupation authorities. In 1947 a 
French court found him innocent. 

Once free, Dr. Porsche got his team 
together again and started work on a 
design for a small, two-seater sports 
car that would appeal to racing en 
thusiasts as well as to familics who 
could afford a second car. 

The result was -the Porsche 356, an 
85-mile-an-hour job powered by a four- 
cylinder, air-cooled engine in the rear. 
The first limited edition of 50 cars 
was built in Austria late in 1948. The 
next year Dr. Porsche and Ferry re- 
turned to Stuttgart. Here they rented 
their present makeshift factory, made 
arrangements with contractors for parts, 
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CHAIN WITHA 


HAT this out-of-the-ordinary 
chain does may give you an idea— 
may show you how American Anode can 
help you solve a problem. For it’s typi- 
cal of the “tricky” production jobs we do. 
The chain has a special-type, long- 
lasting rubber coating that is proof 
against water and weather—that resists 
oil, gasoline and chemicals. You can 
see how those advantages protect metal 
items. 

The chain doesn’t jangle at all. The 
velvet-like coating prevents sparking 
—won’t damage surfaces. One of its 
uses is safeguarding outboard motors 
attached to small craft. There are other 
uses for this unique chain. 


Decontamination 
boots 
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Plastisol glove 


It’s another example of the wide range 
of products we can produce—typical 
of the applications for American Anode 
materials. Decontamination boots, 
plastisol gloves and many other civilian- 
to-defense items are more examples. 

Wherever special coatings or plasti- 
sols (vinyl plastic paste) can be used to 
improve or make products, American 
Anode can be especially helpful. We 
can take over the design, manufacture 
and delivery of the finished product. 
If you’re interested, write Dept. AF-8, 
American Anode Inc.,60 Cherry Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 


What can 
AMERICAN ANODE 
de for you 7 


CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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and got down to work once again. 
e Luck—The first few months were 
difficult, although Porsche had started 
with one great stroke of luck. The firm 
had still been in Austria at the time 
of West Germany’s currency reform. 
Thus Porsche escaped the moves that 
left most companies without invest- 
ment capital. However, it faced a se- 
rious shortage of steel and other mate- 
rials. Only 20 cars a month could be 
produced in the spring of 1950. Today 
the rate is up to 100 to 130 a month. 

Porsche today uses 50 tons of steel 
a month, but has no guarantee of a 
steady supply. Bottlenecks can easily 
develop in the industries that supply 
it with components. For example, the 
Volkswagen works supplies Porsche 
with its front axle, steering column, and 
gears; Bosche supplies the electrical 
equipment; Reuter furnishes the body, 
upholstery, and paint job; 
¢ Initials—Ferry Porsche, who took 
over as head of the firm when his 
father died last year, is one of the few 
car makers in the world who can truth- 
fully claim that his -product is hand- 
made. Each Porsche 356 motor is as- 
sembled by one worker, who stays 
with the job until the motor is ready 
to be installed. The worker stamps his 
initials into the block. If a customer 
returns the motor because of any basic 
defect, the foreman checks the initials 
on the block, then says: “Schmidt! 
This is one of your motors! You will 
be good enough to explain to the gen- 
tleman why this horrible thing was 
allowed to leave your bench.” 

Today 40% of all Porsche cars are 
exported. Switzerland, Portugal, France, 
and Belgium are the top markets. But 
Porsches are beginning to reach the 
U.S. in increasing volume. Hoffman 
Motors of New York City has been 
getting about 10 or 12 a month, sells 
them as fast as they come in. (The 
U.S. price is about $4,000.) Porsche 
sells all it can produce so easily that it 
doesn’t bother with advertising. 
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Help from abroad: Consolidated Vul- 
tee Corp. says it will hire some British 
and Canadian aircraft engineers to ease 
the engineer shortage. Thev'll work 
on nonsecret jobs until they get cleared 
for defense work. 
e 

Brazil business: The ports of Santos and 
Rio de Janeiro are down for an $84- 
million facelifting program to include 
new piers, silos, warehouses, cranes, 
and equipment. . . . President Vargas 
has signed a law boosting personal and 
corporate income taxes 15%. Expected 
yield is $100-million vearly; most of it 
will help pay for a five-vear economic 


development program. .. . American & 
Foreign Power Co. plans to spend $105- 
million by 1957 to expand electrical 
generating and distributing facilities of 
its Brazilian subsidiaries. 

e 
American Viscose Co. executives are 
in Tokyo, talking plans for a partner- 
ship with two Japanese companies in 
the acetate business. If it goes through, 
Viscose will own 37% of a concern to 
be called Japan Acetate Co., producing 
20 tons of acetate yearly. 

A gs: 
Ore from Venezuela: Big Stcel’s Vence- 
zuelan subsidiary, Orinoco Mining Co., 
has awarded contracts worth $15-million 
for dredging a 170-mi. ship channel 
26 ft. deep on the Orinoco River, link- 
ing the Atlantic with the ore railroad 
at Puerto Ordaz. Gahagan Overseas 
Construction Co. and McWilliams 
Overseas Dredging Corp. got the job. 

* 
A $185-million motor merger in Brit- 
ain joins Austin Motor Co. and Mor- 
ris Motors (famous in the U.S. for 
the MG sportscar). Next to the U.S. 
Big Three, the new company will be 
the largest auto manufacturer in the 
world, hopes that pooled resources will 
lead to more economical production. 


Bound for Tasmania 


Dartboard and banjo in hand, Harold Joseph 
Lunn leaves Britain for Tasmania, 12,000 
mi. away. He’s managing director of Lun- 
nicks, Ltd., a civil engineering and contract- 
ing firm that’s pulling up stakes and mov- 
ing lock, stock, and barrel to set up in busi- 
ness Down Under. Along with Lunn are 
70 Britons—workers, executives, wives, and 
children—together with the outfit’s heavy 
equipment. Reason for the emigration: 
Lunn figures there’s a better future, more 
work to be done, in the Dominions. 
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THE TREND 


Business and a Korean Cease Fire 


Prospects are that the Korean War may be grinding to 
a stop. If so, that battle-scarred land will continue to 
be an armed camp for a long time to come, even though 
both sides decide there is no gain in further shooting. 

Korea was the incident that triggered off the sharpest 
phase of our whole postwar inflation. In six months key 
raw material prices soared 39%, wholesale prices climbed 
11% on the average. 

Would the silencing of the guns that set off all this 
produce the reverse effect? Would we be in for a big 
business bump? Probably not. 

It’s possible, but not likely, that a Korean truce could 
result in a slowing down of the defense program next 
year. Congress has already authorized the armed services 
to spend over $100-billion. They don’t have to spend it 
all, of course, or spend it so fast as now planned. But 
they will. Several facts insure that: 

¢ Aside from Korea there is no shortage of spots 
around the world where Russia is causing trouble. 

¢ Sen. Johnson’s Preparedness Committee wants to 
know why arms production is lagging. - | 

* Eisenhower's plan for equipping a smaller NATO 
army faster means pressure for more weapons next year. 

¢ 1952 is an election year, and the Administration is 
not likely to cut back any authorized spending. 

A Korean truce might well have some impact on the 
private sector of the economy—on the psychology of busi- 
nessmen. Many of them have been uneasy for some time 
about this marathon boom. They are looking for signs 
of cracks. Some businessmen would undoubtedly regard 
an end of fighting in Korea as such a sign. The old 
psychology “You can’t get it so cheap soon—if ever” 
helped along the post-Korea inventory and plant expan- 
sion boom a great deal. If busiiessmen feel that a 
Korean truce would end really high-pressure rearmament, 
they could well adopt a wait-and-see attitude. 


Busy Year Ahead 

Our guess is that that kind of attitude will not be 
a determining factor in the amount of business spending 
next year. Indications are that expenditures for plant 
and equipment will be high, though below this year’s 
$25-billion. Shortages of materials and, in some cases, of 
money will play their part in holding this spending down. 
Another important factor will be the decision of the 
nation’s consumers as to whether to continue the present 
very high level of saving as against spending. 

The economic consequences of a Korean truce at this 
stage do not look far-reaching. Defense and private busi- 
ness spending on the basis of plans now in hand promise 
to make next year a busy one for the American economy. 
A sudden blackening of the international outlook that 
forced us to enlarge and speed up our rearmament might 


184 


make the economy too busy, and serious new inflationary 
pressure would result. 

That there is a shakeout ahead there can be no doubt 
—we haven’t stepped on the ramp of perpetual economic 
boom. But it’s further off than a Korean truce unless 
that produces the miracle of a real settlement with the 
Reds. In that unlikely event we will all have to draw 


up some new economic road maps. 


Labor Tells the World 


A recent broadcast over the Voice of America evokes 
our praise for both labor and the Voice. In it George 
Meaney, secretary-treasurer of the AFL, tells European 
trade unionists who flirt with socialism why Ameri- 
can workers believe in capitalism. His explanation is a 
wow. 

The union leader agrees with us (BW —Nov.17'51, 
p180) that capitalism in the United States is very differ 
ent from what Marx had in mind when he rubbed the 
term in the dirt. Meaney says labor likes to call our 
American brand the free enterprise system. So do we. 
“American workers support it primarily,” he says, 
“because it has given us very high standards of living, 
along with freedom and democracy.” 

That may seem to put the economic cart before the 
ideological horse, but Meaney has his listeners in mind. 
The figures he quotes should impress foreign skeptics. 
“The buying power of the factory worker's real wages,” 
says Meany, “trebled between 1890 and 1950.” His 
leeway for extras more than doubled. In 1900 food, 
clothes, and housing took all but 17°% of the paycheck. 
By 1950 there was 40°% left after those necessities were 
paid for. More than half our workers own their homes. 
All of them expect to have automobiles, telephones, 
bathrooms, refrigerators. 

How did all this happen? “Increased production,” 
says Meaney, “and a fairer sharing of profits.’ The 
“incentives of a free society” have led to “technological 
marvels” and high productivity. “Per capita production 
here is three-and-one-half times as high as that of West- 
ern Europe, and six or seven times that of Russia.” And 
the workman gets his share since “fiscal and social reforms 
have shifted the distribution of wealth.” 

Here is the American miracle as a top labor leader sees 
it. This is the true revolution that Soviet bluster can 
neither hide nor meet. The fact that labor knows it is 
a basic source of American strength today. 

This does not mean that labor and management will 
now coo at each other. But their conflicts call for no 
imported cure. They will be settled by methods that 
have played their part in the miracle. 
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ARE YOU ON 


A MAINTENANCE 


MERRY-GO-ROUND? 


Every year, the United States spends the fantastic 
sum of over eight billion dollars just on maintenance of 


its industrial plant—sad proof that too many companies 


are on a ‘‘maintenance merry-go-round”! 


Needless to say, this huge expenditure cuts deeply into 
profits . . . makes it imperative for you to examine 
your maintenance costs — find ways to keep them as 
low as possible. 


One proved way to do this is to see that all your 
machines get Correct Lubrication. This means far more 
than just ‘‘oils and greases.” It means an analysis 

of your plant, recommendations of the right lubricants, 
guidance on when and how to use them. 


Socony-Vacuum, with 85 years of experience, provides 
this combination of knowledge and product in one 
completely integrated lubrication program, tailored 
for your individual plant. 


Why not start such a program now ...and start 
cutting your maintenance costs? 





SOCONY-VACUUM 
Chuect Libido 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





How to keep a screwdriver from getting winded 


POWER screwdriver that operates on 

air helps speed the assembling of 
aircraft, automobiles and radios. To keep it 
from getting winded under the pressure of 
high-speed production schedules, a super 
steel was needed for the cylinder and rotor 
shown below. 

It’s the rotor, spinning inside the cylinder 
under a blast of compressed air, that drives 
the screwdriver 

Because the rotor blades must form an 
air-tight seal against the cylinder wall, the 
cylinder must be absolutely round. And 
both cylinder and rotor must have unusual 
resistance to wear. Otherwise the screw- 
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COPR. 195! THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


driver would lose its air and pow 

Aware of the help offered by the Timken 
Company’s expert metallurgists, the screw- 
driver manufacturer called them in to study 
the problem. After careful consideration, a 
recommendation was made: use Graph 
M. N. S. steel, one of four graphitic tool 
steels developed by the Timken Company. 

Made of Graph M. N. S., 


processed on automatic 


cylinders and 
rotors are now 
machine tools almost to finished size from 
annealed bar sto Machining is fast and 
easy due to the free graphite in the struc- 
ture of Graph M. N. S. Distortion of rotors 
and cylinders is practically eliminated. Only 


if 
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a light lapping operation is necessary to 
finish the parts. And because Graph M. ) 
steel is highly wear-resistant, there’s less 
chance of power loss due to worn cylinder 
walls. 


Air-driven screwdrivers with Graph 
M.N. S. rotors and cylinders are now in 
use all over the United States. It’s another 
problem marked “‘Solved—by Timken 
Graphitic Tool Steel”. We'd like to help you 
find the r 
Write The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address :""TIMROSCO”. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Roc 


ht steel for your product, too. 
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